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A Family Flight: Through France, Germany, 
Norway, an Switzerland. 
By Rev. F. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale. The elegance 
of this volume, the popularity of its authors, the amus- 
ing adventures of the party, its graphic descriptions of 








tions, will make it the most popular and desirable book 
for juveniles of the year. Quarto, extra cloth, tinted 
edges, $2 so. 


All Aboard for Sunrise Lands. ’ 

By Edward A. Rand. A fascinating and faithful ac- 
count of the trip of a party of boys with their uncle, 
who is a sea captain, from California across the Pacific 
to Japan, with adventures in Australia, China, and the 
Eastern Seas. 
trations. With artistic chromo board cover, 
tra cloth binding, $2 25. 


Wide-Awake Pleasure Book, L. 
The New Volume, 1881. Because of the great advance 
Wide-Awake has made in artistic and literary merit, the 















$175; ex- 













instead as heretofore of the first volume of the previous 
ear. Quarto, boards, $1 50; extra cloth binding, $2 oo. 








prize in class A, according to our offer, and is every- 
where admired. Volumes A, B, C, D, E, F,G, H, I, 

). and K may also be had of the publishers, in chromo, 

cover, $1 so: extra cloth binding, $2 00. 

‘ Babyland, 1881. The Bound Volume. 
With prize cover, drawn by Rosina Emmet. Baby- 

land is so great a favorite that we only need say that 

this new volume is more fully and finely illustrated, and 

more charming in every particular than any previous 
volume. Quarto, chromo, board cover, $1 75, extra 


cloth binding, $1 oo. 


The Old Oaken Bucket. 

Charmingly illustrated from ongee! 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. Engraved by Closson. Noth- 
ing finer or more artistic has ever been offered as a pre- 
sentation volume tor the holidays. Unitorm with the 
“Ninety and Nine,”’ “‘Dritting,’’ etc. Quarto, extra 
cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 

Christmas Carols and Midsummer Songs. 

Original poems and illustrations by our most famous 
poets and artists. The woodcuts are of the finest quality 
and are printed on the best toned paper. 

ilt edges, $1 50. Uniform with “(How We 
Bira’s-Nesting.” 

Five Little Peppers, and How they Grew. 

By Margaret Sidney. It is the leading holiday book of 
its class thisseason. Fully and finely illustrated. Large 
tamo. Extra cloth binding, very elegant die in colors 
and gold, $1 so. 

Autograph Birthday Book for Young People. _ 

Contains poems for each month by Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Mrs. 
poets; 365 selections of poetry from all sources, by 
Amanda B. Harris. 365 conduct mottoes from the poets, 
selected and arranged by Ella Farman. Extra cloth 
binding, plain, 75c; extra cloth, full gilt, $1 00; full 
Morocco, $2 ao. 

The History of Spain. , 

Py Prof. James Albert Harrison, of Washington and 
Lee University. This volume may be considered the 
best popular history of this country, and the most satis- 
factory that could be embraced in seven hundred pages. 
One hundred illustrations; r2mo, cloth, $1 50. 
Beautiful Ferns. ; 

ith fourteen superb colored plates, life-size; from 
drawings by J. H. Emerton and C. E. Faxon, Quarto, ele- 
gant cloth, $6 00. This work is issued as a companion 
to the Beautiful Wild Flowers, and figures many of our 
most beautiful ferns. 
passed in beauty and accuracy of color and outline. 
Concord Guide Book. 

Edited by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all the famous 
localities and noted personages in and about the old town 
ot Concord, Mass. Illustrations of all historic points of 
interest. 1a2mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, #1 00. 

Kings, Queens, and Barbarians, or Seven His- 
toric Ages. 

By Arthur Gilman. Familiar talks about history for 
young folks. Holiday edition, enlarged and illustrated, 
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The History of Egypt. 
B Ciara Erskine Clemens. zzmo. cloth, one hun- 
dred full-page illustrations, $1 50; half Russia, $2 00. 





There is in the story of this people and country an ele- 
ment of mystery which attracts even the reader who does 
not care for historical reading in general. 
















sights and places, with numerous and authentic illustra- | 


More than one hundred and fifty illus- | 


publishers made a new departure in issuing the first vol- | 
ume of the current year as the volume for the holidays, | 


he new design for cloth cover also received the highest | 


drawings, by! 


Quarto, cloth, | 


hitney, Will Carleton, and other American | 


The plates have never been sur- | 
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books and the style in which the books are made improve from year to year. 
good through literature seems to increase with his opportunity, and the opportunity goes to the extent of put- 


books into circulation every year.”’ 


SOME OF THE EXCEPTIONALLY SUCCESSFUL BOOKS—FOR CHILDREN, YOUTHS, AND ADULTS. 


James A. Garfield 

This new, complete, reliable and fascinating life of the 
late President, by E. E. Brown, covers his early life and 
manhood, his public services before and while President 
ot the United states, the assassination, death and funeral 
ceremonies. A steel portrait of President Garfield, and 
| one of Mrs. Garfield, with a view of the home at Mentor 
| and other illustrations. are given in this volume of nearly 
five hundred pages; and also extracts trom his speeches 
ana letters. tzmo, illustrated; &1 75; gilt, $2 25. 
Chips From the White House ; 

Or selections from the speeches, conversations, diaries, 
letters and other writings of ali the Presidents of the 


j 


| United States. Prepared by J. Chaplin. 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1 50 
Curious Schools. 
Very fully illustrated from original drawings. tzmo. 


Cloth, $1.00. ‘‘No more practically useful reading could 
} be furnished young people than these beautiful illustrated 
| accounts of the training of the cadet and the midship- 
man, the schools for the unfortunate and the many others, 
not excepting reformatory and whittling schools, which 
are presented in this interesting volume.” 


History of Switzerland. 


By Harriet D. Slidell Mackenzie. ‘Tne third volume 
} of Lothrop’s Library of Entertaining History. 12mo, | 
}one hundred full-page illustrations, $1 50. Delightful 


| for home reading and desirable as a tourist’s hand-book. 


| Sea Mosses. 

By Rev. A. B. Hervey. Elegantly illustrated, price, 
| $2 oo. This beautiful volume, which will be at oncea val- 
| uable guide for the student of botany, and an ornament 
for the center table, is intended asa guide to the study of 
marine alg#. The work is printed on fine, heavy paper, 
| with twenty full-page colored plates. 
| Underfoot; or, What Harry and Nellie Learned 
| of the karth’s Treasures. 

By Laura D. Nichols. Price, $1 25. 
| intended this as a companion volume to ‘‘Overhead,”’ and 
| young readers will find equal, if not greater pleasure in 
its perusal. An interesting chapter is devoted to pearl 
fishing, and there is a great deal of information that will 

new to most young readers concerning metals of var- 
ious kinds. 
| profusely illustrated. 

Nursery Tiles. With Jingles. 
| By Clara Doty Bates. Price, 50 cents. The twelve 
tiles contained are emblematical of the twelve months of 
| the year, and are exquisite iw design and treatment, and 
will be found admirable for copying on tiles by older 
readers, whilethe children will enjoy coloring them just 
as they are in the book. 

Bayard Taylor: His Life, Travels, and Literary 
areer. 

By Russell H.Conwell. Price, $1 50. ‘The author of 

this work says truly that “the direct and unavoidable 

appeal of a noble life, which closed with honor and de- 


| 


culture and reformation of the world than all other forms 
of mental and moral quickening.”” 


Warlock O’ Glenwarlock. A Homely Romance. | 


By George McDonald. Illustrated, 714 pages, price, 
$1 75. Itis the latest and ripest work trom the author’s 

en, strong in purpose, and rich in its varying touches of 
pathos andhumor No living writer wields so true a 
pen in writing of Scotch life, or has a keener knowledge 
of the Scottish people, their peculiarities, prejudices and 
ways. 
Outline Drawings for Little Paint Brushes. 

3y George F. Barnes. rice, 50 cents, 
collection of outline drawings will furnish an untold 
source of delight for little artists, and keep multitudes ot 
little hands from mischief. It contains, besides the pic- 
tures, full instructions for their coloring. 

Behaving ; or, Papers on Children’s Etiquette. 

By Shirley Dare, 16 mo, $1. 

Bourdaloue and Louis XIV. 

From the French by L. L. F. Bungener. 12 mo, $1 50. 
Child Toilers of Boston Streets. 

By Emma E. Brown. With 12 pictures drawn from 
life by Katherine Pierson. 
covers, 50 cents. 

Day After Day; A Proverb Calendar. 

Compiled by Asa Bullard, D. D., 50 cents. 

| and motto for each day in the year, attached to a card in 
eight colors and gold. m 
Fifty Years with the Sabbath-school. 
By Rev. Asa Bullard, D. D. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
| Golden Deeds. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

$1 25. 


12mo, illustrated edition, 


BG Any book sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 32 Franklin St,, Boston. 


The author has | 


fhe volume is a beautiful quarto, and is | 


served renown, is far more patent and permanent in the | 


This little | 


Quarto, illuminated board | 


A proverb | 








Referring to publications for Young People, the Hera/d says: “D. Lothrop & Co. TAKE THE LEAD IN Tuis 
In fact, it is almost exclusively their work, and it is worth saying that the literary character of their 


Mr. Lothrop’s ambition to do 






Domestic Problems: Work and Culture in the 
Household. 
By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 16mo., 
illustrated, $1. 
First Explorers of North America. 
By J. Banvard,D. D. 16mo, illustrated, $1 50 


Happy Songs for Our Darlings. 
| Edited by Prof. Eben Tourjee. 4to, board covers, 
| more than 50 full-page engravings, 75 cents. 
| Henry Wilson: 
| His Life and Public Service. By Elias Nason. The 
record ofa life of such real and patriotic service js 
! timely and desirable reading for young men. wmo, 
cloth, illustrated, $1 50. 
History of Christianity. 
| By Johns. C. Abbott. 12mo, 504 pp., illustrated, ¢ 
History of the Jewish Nation. (A) 
By E. F. Palmer, 16mo, illustrated, $1 25. 
Illustrated Science 
| For Boys and Girls. 1zmo, cloth, profusely illustrated, 
$1. 
India (History of ). 
By Fannie Roper Feudge. 
| tull-page illustrations, $1 50. 
| Israel Putnam (Life of), 
; _, Major General in the Continental Army. By I. N 
; Tarbox. With maps and illustrations, r12mo, $1 25 
| large paper edition, octavo, $2. 
| Life and Writings of Charles Dickens (The), 
| By Phebe A. Hanatord. 12mo. illustrated, $1 50 


| Life of Daniel Webster. 
By J. Banvard, D. D. Newedition, large 16mo, illus. 

{ trated, $1 50. 
Myths and Heroes ; 

Ur, the Childhood of the World. Edited by Rev.S.F 
Smith, D. D. 16mo, illustrated, $1 50. 
Overhead : 

What Harry and Nelly discovered in the heavens. 
| Quarto, illuminated covers, illustrated, $1. 


Two volumes in one. 


] 
! r2mo, cloth, 630 pp., 100 


; Over Seas; 
Or, Here, There, and Everywhere. 
| thors. 12 mo, cloth, fully illustrated, 81. 
| scriptions of scenes in foreign lands. 
| Pictures for Language Lessons. 
| For usein public and private schools, kindergartens 
and homes. Suggestions by Colonel Parker. Twenty- 
four pictures,6 by 7% inches, 25 cents. 
Pioneers of the New World. 
By Joseph Banvard, D. D, With an account of the 
| Old French War. Large 16mo, $1 25 
| Soldiers and Patriots of the Revolution. 
| By Joseph Banvard, D. 16mo, illustrated, $1 25 
The incidents are interesting and the history valuable 
Stories of Success. 
Edited by S. F. Smith, D. D. 
Biographies of useful men. 
| Story of English Literature for Young Readers 
(The). 
By Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. Lillie). 
I 25. 
| Story of the Manuscripts. 
With fac-simile illustrations of the various New Testa- 
By Kev. George Merrill. 12mo 


By popular av- 
Graphic de- 


} 


| 


t2mo, illustrated, $1 50 
12mo, illustrated 


ment manuscripts. 
cloth, $1. 
Striking for the Right. 
| (For which the unequalled premium of $1,000 wa 
; given). By Julia A. Eastman. Large 16mo, illustrated, 
S175. 
True Stories About Pets. 
16mo, boards, illustrated, 60 cents; cloth, 81. 
stories of animals are all true, and very delightful. 


| Young Folks’ History of America. 

Edited by Hezekiah Butterworth, author of “Notable 
Prayers of Christian History.’’ 1zmo, 535 pp-, 153 ilust, 
cloth, $1 50; half Russia, $2. 
| bap gy 4 History of Boston. : 
| By H. Butterworth, author of ‘Notable Prayers o 
Christian History.” Illustrated, $1.50; half Russia, # 
| Young Folks’ History of Rome. ; 
| By Charlotte M. Ay 12mo, fully illustrates, 

$1 50; half Russia, #2. 

Young Folks’ History of Russia. ; 
by Nathan Haskell Dole, editor and translator 

“‘kambaud’s Popular History of Russia.”’ 1 volume, 

12mo, $1 50. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


“4s a man is known by his company, so a man’s company 
may be known by his manner of expressing himself.” — 


The Verbalist: 


A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions of the Right and the Wrong 


Use of Words, and to some other Matters of Interest to those who 
would Speak and Write with Propriety, including a Treatise on 
Punctuation. By ALFRED AYREs. 


“We remain shackled by timidity till we have learned to speak 
with propriety.’’—Johnson. 


Just ready. 18mo, cloth, extra. Price $1.00. 


The Orthoepist: 


Pronouncing Manual, containing about Three Thousand Five 
Hundred Words, including a Considerable Number of the 
Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., that are often mispro- 
nounced. By ALFRED Ayres, author of *‘The Verbalist.”’ 
“This little book has been made for the use of those who aim to 
have their practicefin speaking English conform to the most ap- 
proved orthoépical usage.’’—From Preface. 


18mo, cloth, extra. Uniform with * The Verbalist.’’ Price $1.00. 


A NEW, IMPORTANT BOOK ON FLORIDA. 


FLORIDA 


FOR 
Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers: 


Containing Practical Information regarding Climate, Soil, and Pro- 
ductions; Cities, Towns and People; Scenery and Resorts; the 
Culture of the Orange and other Tropical fruits; Farming and 
Gardening; Sports; Routes of Travel, etc., etc. By GrorGce M. 
Barsour. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, Price $1.50. 


12mo, 


This is the most comprehensive and authentic book on Florida 
that has been published. The following testimonial is proof of its 
value and trustworthiness : 


“Itis known to the undersigned that the author, Mr. George M. 
Barbour, has traveled over almost the whole of Florida, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly advantageous for enabling him to acquaint 
himself with the varied resources of the State. Our knowledge of 
his abilities as a writer on Florida subjects, and of the opportuni- 
ties he has enjoyed in preparing his book, are such that we can 
commend it as at once trustworthy and comprehensive—greatly su- 
Pelorin these respects to anything hitherto published descriptive 
ot the entire State and its soil and productions. 


“W. D. BioxHaM, Governor of | “Sern 


FRENCH, 
Florida. we 


I ex-Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 


Florida. 


Com’r of Immigration.”’ 


“G | idly fading from memory and reminiscence. 
BoRGE F. Drew, ex-Governor of | “SAMUEL Farrbanks, Assistant | 


APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS. 


Appleton’s Home Books are a series of New Hand-Volumes at 
low prices, devoted to all subjects pertaining to Home and the 
Household. 


How to Furnish a Home. 


By ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. - Illustrated. 
‘Mrs. Churchi’s directions for house-furnishing, while very ar- 
tistic and cheerful, are adapted to the wants of the great army of 
limited incomes.” 


Home Decoration. 


{nstruction in and designs for embroidery, panel, silk, satin, and 
other decorative painting, wood-carving, etc. With numerous il- 
lustrations. 


Building a Home. 
By A. F. OAKEY. - Illustrated. 

“Mr. Oakey discusses house-building for the purposes of people of 
moderate means, and gives plans and elevations of cottages from 
the very cheapest to a house to be built at a cost of $9,000.” 

Amenities of Home. 
By M. E. W.S8. 

“The author has not spared good sense, right feeling, or sound 
principle ‘ A better book for reading in the family circle it 
would be hard to name.’’—-Literary World. 


Home Amusements. 


By the author of ‘‘Amenities of Home.”’ 


“Home Amusements” contains instruction for Parlor Theatri- 
cals, Tableaux Vivants, Games, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, and many 
other forms of Amusement. 


Household Hints: 


A Book of Home Receipts and Home Suggestions. By 
Mrs. EMMA W. BABCOCK. 


The Home Garden. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. Illustrated. 


“We have instructions for gardening and flower-raising indoors 
and out. There is much valuable information about ferneries, city 
gardens, miniature greenhouses, etc.”’ 


Home Grounds. 


By A. F. OAKEY. - Illustrated. 

“Tells in a very suggestive way how the surroundings of a sur- 
burban home may be made beautiful at comparatively little ex- 
pense,’’—Christian at Work. 

Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design. 
Price, 60 cents each. 


12mo. 


IN THE BRUSH; 


Or, Old-Time Social, Political, and Religious Life 
in the Southwest. 


sy the Rev. Hamiiron W. Pierson, D. D., ex-President of Cumber- 
land College, Kentucky. With illustrations by W. L. Sheppard. 
12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 
From ‘The Evangelist.” 


‘“Many years ago Dr. Pierson was active in the Southwest in the 
cause of education and Bible-distribution, and he has here, under 
the title of ‘In the Brush; or, Old-Time Social, Political, and Relig 
ious Life in the Southwest,’ preserved some of the most salient and 
memorable of his experiences. The book smacks of the soil, 
and of a state of things most unique and interesting, yet now rap- 
Its vivid, lively, 
and withal most truthful descriptions of a state of society now 


| passed away for ever, will be read with interest.” 


Above works for sale by all booksellers; or any volume will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE CHICKERING PIANO, 
THE CHICKERING PIANO. 


Py in all great.contests, and for Tas Past Firry-Scven Years 
T H ik V I CTO R the ACKNOWLEDG 8D Stamparp of the WorLp—being copied not . 
only by the makers of this country,{but of Europe. 


Over Sixty Thousand Made and Seld. 
THE HIGHEST AWARDS fers ytst ony Pianos mm the 


1851; at the Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the InrsrnationaL Exposition in Cait, 
1875; and at the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 





The Greatest Improvement of the Age in Upright Pianes. 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT CHICKERING PIANO 
is away in advance of all competitors in its many points of excellence over all. It has no 
superior nor equal in the world. This is the only piano action that is insensible to atmos- 
pheric changes. 


THE CHICKERING UPRIGHT PIANOS 


&e presented to the public as the most perfect instruments of their class in the world, see- 
ond only in real merit to the Grand Piano-Forte. They are all constructed on our New 
System, which guarantees their standing in tune as well as the Grand Pianos, and supplied 
with our new patent repeating action, which gives to the performer an exceedingly rapid 
prompt, elastic, and powerful touch, with a tone clear, pure, and sonorous. By the careful 
use a our new arrangement of the Soft Pedal, a perfect Cresendo and Diminuendo ean be 
produced, thus adding a most admirable feature to the capability of these,instrumente. We 
call special attention to our new patent Desk and Fall—most valuable improvements. The 
Upright Piano is, from its size aud shape, rapidly becoming the fashionable Piano-Forte of 
America. 

Have a large list of UNPURCHASED testimonials from the highest musical authorities 
in Europe and, America, pronouncing the Chickering Piano without oo as a musical in- 
strument. All persons of refined musical culture need to have a Chickering Piano. 

Subscribers to Toe CHAUTAUQUAN Wishing to purchase or examine instruments,care re- 
spectfully invited to visit our warerooms, or send for circular and price lists. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Avenue New York. | 1566 Trement Street, Bosten. 
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MOSAICS OF HISTORY. 
Vv. 
GREECE —II. 
Land of bards and heroes, hail! 
Land of gods and god-like men, 
Thine were hearts that could not quail,— 
Earth was glorious then; 
Thine were souls that dared be free; 
Power, and fame, and liberty. 


CAUSES OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WaAR.—Athens had lost 
her empire on land, and her allies in the confederacy of 
Delos were dissatisfied with the heavy tribute (now 600 
talents) exacted by Athens, her misapplication of it, and 
the oppression of the members. Samos revolted, but was 
subdued and punished. Nearly all, however, waited only 
an opportunity to free themselves. A dispute between two 
Oorinthian colonies led to the war that overthrew Athens. 
Corinth had sent a colony to Corcyra (Corfu), and Corcyra 
had established a colony at Epidamnus in Illyria, taking, 
however, a leader from Corinth. A war of factions broke 
out at Epidamnus, those in the city being assisted by the 
Corcyrseans, those who had been driven ovt being aided by 
the Corinthians. The Corcyrzans defeated the Corinthians 
in a naval battle (B. C. 485). The iatter prepared to revenge 
their defeat, and as they were in alliance with the Lacede- 
monians, the Corcyrseans applied to the Athenians for help. 
To avoid breaking the truce, the Athenians made only a 
defensive alliance. In the next battle the Corinthians were 
Victorious, and a small Athenian squadron interfered to 
save the Corcyrseans. A renewal of the battle was about to 
take place when twenty more Athenian vessels appeared. 
Thinking these to be the advanced guard of a large fleet, 


the Corinthians retired, and, although not attacked, re- | 
These events occurred B. C. 482. The Cor- | 


turned home. 
inthians, with Perdiccas of Macedonia, induced Potidea, a 
tributary of Athens, to revolt. The Megarians also com- 
plained that Athens excluded them from her ports. The 
Lacedeemonians were urged by their allies to declare war 
against Athens. War was determined upon at Sparta, B. C. 
431, although it was precipitated by a treacherous attack of 
Thebes upon Platsea.* 


-_ 


* Henry C. Cameren. 
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THE PELOPONNESIAN WaR.—The struggle which now 
commenced is known as the ‘‘Peloponnesian War.” It 
Insted twenty-seven years, from B.C. 431 to 404, and ex- 
tended itself over almost the whole of the Grecian world, 
involving almost every state, from Selinus, at the extreme 
west of Sicily, to Cnidus and Rhodes in the ®gean. 
Though in the main a war for supremacy between the two 
great powers of Greece, Athens and Sparta, it was also toa 
certain extent “a struggle of principles,’ and likewise, 
though to a lesser extent, ‘‘s war of races.’”’ Speaking gen- 
erally, the Ionian Greeks were banded together on one side, 
and made common cause with the Athenians, whilst the 
Dorian Greeks, with a few remarkable exceptions, gave 
their aid to the Spartans. But political sympathy deter- 
mined, to a greater degree than race, the side to whieh each 
state should attach itself. Athens and Sparta were respec- 
tively in the eyes of the Greeks the representatives of the 
two principles of democracy and oligarchy; and it was 
felt that, according as the one or the other preponderated, 
the cause of oligarchical or democratical government was in 
the ascendant. The principle of non-intervention was un- 
known. Both powers alike were propagandist, and revolu- 
tionized, as occasion offered, the constitutions of their de- 
pendencies. Even without intervention, party spirit was 
constantly at work, and the triumph of a faction over its 
rival in this or that petty state might at any time disturb 
the balance of power between the two chief belligerents.* 


ATHENS AND SPARTA CONTRASTED.—The two belliger- 
ents offered a remarkable contrast to each other in many 
respects. Athens was predominantly a maritime, Sparta a 
land power. Athens had influence chiefly on the eastern 
side of Greece and in Asia; Sparta in the western side of 
Greece, and in Italy and Sicily. Again, the position of 
Sparta with respect to her allies, was very different from 
that of Athens. Sparta was at the head of a purely volun- 
tary confederacy, the members of which regarded their in- 
terests as bound up in hers, and accepted her, on account of 
her superior military strength, as their natural leader. 
Athens was mistress of an empire which she had acquired, 
to a considerable extent, by force; and was disliked by most 
of her subject-allies, who accepted her leadership, not from 
Thus Sparte was able to pre- 


of Greece;’’ though, had she obtained a complete nscend- 
ancy over the rest of Greece, her yoke wou'd probably have 
been found at least as galling as the Athen‘an. Among the 
principal advantages which Athens possessed over Sparta 
at the commencement of the war, was the better arrange- 
ment of her finance. Sparta can hardly be said to have had 
a revenue at all. Her military expenses were met by extra- 
ordinary contributions which she and her allies levied 
upon themselves, as occasion seemed to require. Athens, 
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on the contrary, had an organized system, which secured 
her an annual revenue greatly exceeding her needs in time 
of peace, and sufficient to support the whole expense of a 
moderate war. When extraordinary efforts were required, 
she could fall back on her aecumulations, which were 
large.* 


PERIODS OF THE WAR.—The Peloponnesian War may be 
de divided into three periods: (1) From the commencement 
until the conclusion of the Peace of Nicias—ten years—B. 
C. 431 to 421; (2) from the Peace of Nicias to its formal rup- 
ture by Sparta—eight years—B. C. 421 to 413; (3) from the 
rupture of the Peace of Nicias to the capture of Athens— 
rather more than nine years—B. C. 413 to 404.* 


First PErrop.—The Peloponnesians, except Argos and 
Achaia, were with Sparta, hence the name of the Pelopon- 
nesian War.+ 


The struggle was conducted for two years and a half by 
Pericles; then by Nicias, but under the check of a strong 
opposition led by Cleon.* 


Pericles pursued a defensive policy, and induced the rural 
population to retire within the walls of Athens, while Archi- 
damus, the Spartan king, ravaged the country. The Athen- 
‘ars sent out expeditions to retaliate, and made prepara- 
tions fora long war. The invasion of Attica was repeated 
in 430 B. C., and a plague carried off one-fourth of the peo- 
ple in Athens. The people became dissatisfied with Pericles, 
but soon restored him to power. 
many of his friends, and members of his own family. De- 
pressed by his afflictions and weakened by the disease, he 
died of a lingering fever. Athens thus lost her greatest 
statesman and orator (B. C. 429). Nicias became the mili- 


tary leader, and was, upon the whole, successful, although 
the Peloponnesians invaded Attica five times in seven 


years. In B. C. 429 the memorable siege of Plateea began.+ 


Platzea was but a small city, and its garrison consisted of 
only four hundred citizens and eighty Athenians, together 
with one hundred and ten women to manage their household 
affairs. Yet this small force set at defiance the whole army 
of the Peloponnesians. The first operation of Archidamus 
was to surround the town with a stréng palisade formed of 
the fruit trees which had been cut down, and thus to de- 
prive the Platzeans of all egress. The Plateeans, on their 
side, were engaged in raising their walls with a super- 
structure of wood and brickwork, protected in front with 
hides. So energetic was the defence, that the Lacedzemon- 
ians, after spending three months in these fruitless at- 
tempts, resolved to turn the siege into a blockade, and re- 
duce the place by famine. The Platzeans endured a block- 
ade of two years, during which the Athenians attempted 
nothing for their relief. In the second year, however, 
about half the garrison effected their escape in a bold and 
successful manner. But though the provisions of the gar- 
rison were husbanded by this diminution in their number, 
all the means of subsistence were at length exhausted, and 
starvation began to stare them in the face. Knowing the 
distressed state of the garrison, the Lacedeemonians sent in 
a herald with a summons to surrender and submit them- 
selves to their disposal, at the same time promising that 
only the guilty should be punished. The besieged had no 
alternative, and submitted. This took place in B.C. 427, 
after the blockade had lasted two years. The whole garri- 
son, consisting of two hundred Platwans and twenty-five 
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Athenians, were now arraigned before five judges sent fron 
Sparta. They were simply asked: ‘‘Whether during the 
present war they had rendered any assistance to the Lace- 
demonians, or their allies?’”? Each man, including the 
twenty-five Athenians, was called up separately before 
the judgment seat, and the question having been put to 
him, and of course answered in the negative, he was imme- 
diately led away to execution. The town of Plata, io- 
gether with its territory, was transferred to the Thebans, 
who, a few months afterwards, levelled all the private 
houses to the ground, and with the materials erected a sort 
of vast barrack around the Hereaum, or temple of Hera, 
both for the accommodation of visitors, and to serve as an 
abode for those to whom they let out the land. Thus was 
Platzea blotted out from the map of Greece.* 


Mitylene, in Lesbos, revolted from the Athenians, and do- 
mestic dissensions led to its surrender to the Athenians. It 
narrowly escaped the fate of Platzea, proposed for it by the 
low Athenian demagogue, Cleon. Scenes of horror were 
enacted by the popular party at Corcyra about this time. 
In B. C. 425, bad weather detained an Athenian fleet at 
Pylus, in Messenia. Demosthenes, an active officer, threw 
up a rude fortification, and remained there with five ships 
and two hundred hoplites. A large Lacedeemonian fleet 
and army were unable to dislodge him; and while prepar- 
ing for a second attack, an Athenian fleet appeared, de- 
feated the Lacedemonian fleet, and blockaded their army 
on the island of Sphacteria. The Spartans at last proposed 
a peace, but Cleon induced the Athenians to demand ex- 
travagant terms. Hostilities were renewed, and _ the 
Athenians nrade but little progress. Demosthenes made 
unfavorable reports, and the Athenians blamed Cleon for 
preventing them from making peace. He made boasts of 
what he would do if he were general, was taken at his 
word, and through ridicule was compelled to lead the force 
sent to assist Demosthenes. Cleon promised to take Sphac- 
teria in twenty days, and either kill, or bring all the Lace- 
dzemonians to Athens. Fortune favored him. Demos- 
thenes had prepared all things for the attack, and Cleon ar- 
rived in time to share the glory. Of the four hundred and 
twenty Spartans, two hundred and ninety-two surrendered, 
and the prestige of Sparta was destroyed. Cleon literally 
fulfilled his promise. Pylus was garrisoned with Messen- 
ians, and the Spartans repeatedly proposed peace, but the 
elated Athenians declined. In B. C. 424 they were de- 
feated at Delium in Boeotia, and met with severe losses in 
Thrace. Brasidas, the Lacedzemonian, was very successful 
in Macedonia and Chalcidice. He gained Amphipolis be- 
fore Thucydides could bring assistance from Thasos, and 
hence the latter was banished. Cleon was disgracefully de- 
feated by Brasidas before Amphipolis (B. C. 422) when both 
commanders fell. Pleistoanax, the Spartan king, and 
Nicias, in B. C. 421, concluded a peace for fifty years, called 
the “Peace of Niclas.’’+ 


SECOND PERIOD.—The continuance of hostilities during 
this period, while there was peace, and even for sometime 
alliance, between the two chief belligerents, was attributa- 
ble, at first, to the hatred which Corinth bore to Athens. 
and to the energy she showed in forming coalitions against 
her detested rival. Afterwards it was owing also in part to 
the ambitiop and influence of Alcibiades, who desired a re 
newal of the war, hoping thereby to obtain a sphere sulte 
ble to his talents. Far important than his Pelopon 
the project, which Aletbiades now 
brought forward, of conquering Micily 
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aitempt would have completely destroyed the balance of 
power in Greece, and have made Athens irresistible. The 
project, though perhaps somewhat over-bold, would proba- 
bly have succeeded, had the task of carrying it through to 
the end been intrusted to the genius which conceived it. 
Unfortunately for Athens, she was forced to choose between 
endangering her liberties by maintaining Alcibiades in power 
and risking the failure of an expedition to which she was too 
far committed for her te be able to recede. The recall of 
Alcibiades was injurious to Athens in various ways. It de- 
prived her of her best general, and of the only statesman 
she possessed who was competent to deal with all the pe- 
culiar difficulties of the expedition. It made Sparta fully 
acquainted with the Athenian schemes for the manage- 
ment of Sicilian affairs, and so enabled her to counteract 
them. Finally, it transferred to the enemy the most keen 
and subtle intellect of the time, an intellect almost certain 
to secure success to the side which it espoused. Still, if 
the choice lay (as it probably did) between accepting Alei- 
biades as tyrant and driving him into exile, we must hold 
Athens justified in the course which she took. There 
might easily be a rapid recovery from the effects of a dis- 
astrous expedition. Who could predict the time at which 
the state would recover from the loss of those liberties on 
which her prosperity had recently depended ?* 


The hatred of Corinth to Athens, and the influence of the 
brilliant but profligate Alcibiades at Athens prevented a 
sincere peace, and led to a renewal of the war. The Athen- 
ians assisted Argos, and Argives and Athenians were de- 
feated at Mantinea (B. C. 418) by the Spartans, without 
rupturing the peace. In B. C. 416 the Athenians conquered 
Melos, and practiced horrible cruelties. In B. C. 416 Se- 
gesta and Selinus in Sicily had a quarrel, and Segesta ap- 
pealed to Athens for aid. Alcibiades favored the appeal, 
and an armament was prepared. The mutilation of the 
Herme, or marble statues of Hermes in the streets of 
Athens, aroused the superstitious terrors of the Athenians, 
and arrested the sailing of the fleet. Alcibiades was 
charged with this crime, and the profanation of the Eleu- 
sian mysteries. He denied the crime, but was denied the 
immediate investigation he demanded. The fleet sailed 
under Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus, and was intended 
to extend Athenian influence in Sicily. Alcibiades was re- 
called to stand his trial, but escaped to Sparta, and revealed 
the plan of the Athenians. He was condemned to death in 
his absence. Lamachus and Nicias had been partly suc- 
cessful in Sicily, having taken Catana and Naxos, and de- 
feated the Syracusans. The siege of Syracuse took place 
next year, reinforcements having arrived from Athens. 
Lamachus died, and Nicias seemed on the point of success, 
when affairs were changed by the arrival of Gylippus, the 
Spartan commander, and the Athenians were really the 
besieged party. Reinforcements were sent to Nicias under 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, and in B. C, 418 the Spar- 
tans openly broke the peace by invading Attica.+ 


Tutrp Pertop.—The maintenance of the “Peace of Nic- 
jas” had long been rather nominal than real. Athens and 
Sparta had indeed abstained hitherto from direct attacks 
upon each other's territories; but they had been continually 
employed in plots against each other's interests, and they 
had met in conflict beth in the Peloponnese and in Biel) 
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of Athens. The main theatre of the struggle continued, 
however, to be Sicily, where the Athenians clung with des- 
peration to a scheme which prudence required them to re- 
linquish, and lavishly sent fleet after fleet, and army after 
army to maintain a conflict which was hopeless. Still the 
expedition might have re-embarked, without suffering any 
irreparable disaster, had it not been for an improvement in 
shipbuilding, devised by the Corinthians and eagerly 
adopted by the Syracusans, which deprived Athens of her 
command of the sea, and forced her armies to surrender at 
diseretion. Thus the fatal blow, from which Athens never 
recovered, was struck by the hatred of Corinth, which, in 
the course of a few weeks, more than avenged the injuries 
of half a century.* 


SCENE OF WAR CHANGED.—The immediate result of 
the disasters in Sicily was the transference of the war to 
Asia Minor. Her great losses in ships and sailors had so 
crippled the naval power of Athens, that her command of 
the sea was gone; the more so, as her adversaries were 
strengthened by the accession to their fleet of a powerful 
Sicilian contingent. The knowledge of this entire change 
in the relative position of the two belligerents at sea, en- 
eouraged the subject allies generally to shake off the 
Athenian yoke. Sparta saw the importance of encourag- 
ing this defection; and crossing the A°gean sea in force, 
made the theatre of war Asia Minor, the islands and the 
Hellespont. Here, for the first time, she was able to make 
the Persian alliance, which she had so long sought, of use 
to her. Persian gold enabled her to maintain a fleet equal 
or superior to that of Athens, and ultimately gave her the 
victory in the long doubtful contest. What most surprises 
us, in the third and last period of the war, is the vigor of 
the Athenian defence; the elasticity of spirit, the energy, 
and the fertility of resource which seemed for a time to 
have completely surmounted the Sicilian calamity, and 
made the final issue once more appear to be doubtful. This 
wonderful recovery of strength and power was, no doubt, 
in a great measure, due to the genius of one man—Aleci- 
biades. But something must be attributed to the temper 
and character of the people. Athens, like Rome, is greatest 
and most admirable in misfortune; it is then that her 
courage, her patience, and her patriotism deserve and com- 
mand our sympathies.* 


ALLIANCE WITH Cyrus.—The arrival of the younger 
Cyrus in Asia Minor, was of great advantage to Sparta, 
and must be regarded as mainly effective in bringing the 
war rapidly to a successful issue. Hitherto the satraps had 
pursued the policy which the interests of Persia required, 
had trimmed the balance, and contrived that neither side 
should obtain a decided preponderance over the other. But 
Cyrus had personal views, which such a course would not 
have subserved. He required the assistance of Greek 
troops and ships in the great enterprise that he was medi- 
tating; and, to obtain such aid, it was necessary for him to 
make a real friend of one belligerent or the other. He 
chose Sparta as best suited to furnish him the aid he re- 
quired; and, having made his choice, he threw himself into 
the cause with all the of his nature. It his 
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A. Frances Burney, afterwards Madame d’Arblay. Her 
firet hook was “Evelina.’’ Upon this and ‘Cecilia’ her 
fame rests. 

Q. I would like to ask your opinion, Mr. Editor, as to the 
propriety of using a violin in a church concert. In the 
country where I live this instrument has been so much in 
the service of the Devil, in dances and low company, that 
I am shocked to see it used in a church dedicated to God. 

A. Satan has never been granted an exclusive right to 
the sweetest and noblest of all the musical instruments. 
We are glad to learn that in the country where our corres- 
pondent lives, having been made to serve the Devil so long, 
the violin is at last allowed to sing the praises of God. 
When we can wrest all the noble and beautiful things 
which he has prostituted from his clutches, we shall render 
Satan’s service very unattractive. 

Q. Is it not probable that the telephone will in time, to a 
great degree, supplant the telegraph ? 

A. That depends on whether the telephone is ever eman- 
cipated from the control of monopolies, especially the same 
monopoly that so largely controls the telegraph. 


Q. Where can I get information concerning the organ- 
ized effort in our country to reform the civil service? 


A. Write to the Civil Service Reform Association, of 
New York City. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton is a prominent 
member of the society. 

Q. Do the learned Christian men of the world, as a rule, 
accept the theory that the world is older than the Mosaic 
account makes it? 

A. No; the foremost scholarship of the world, Christian 
and non-Christian, unites with Moses in declaring ‘‘In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 


Q. What is the rule of newspapers, etc., in regard to pub- 
lishing reports of sermons, lectures, and other speeches; do 
they obtain the consent of the author, or are such produc- 
tions public property? I write shorthand, and often take 
notes of a sermon which I would like to send to some paper 
for publication. Often it is very inconvenient to ask per- 
mission of the author. 


A. Editors and publishers differ in their practice in such 
matters, just as men differ in politeness and courtesy. 
Courtesy requires, in every case, tacit or avowed consent of 
the author. In the case of the shorthand writer, no minis- 
ter or lecturer would object to his taking notes for his pri- 
vate use; but to take the labor of another without his con- 
sent, and make it a means of financial profit, would be 
nothing short of stealing. The copyright law ought to 
apply to such conduct. 


Q. I know an attorney who makes a profession of the re- 
ey of Christ in a very earnest manner on Sundays, and | 
who is pointed out on the streets as an example of a devout 


Christian lawyer; and yet I have seen him very many times 
in court before the jury making an earnest and eloquent 
plea for the acquittal of a rascal client whom he knew from 
the evidence alone to be guilty. Can a truly Christian man 
do this? 

A. We answer no. God recognizes no such duty as some 
lawyers claim to see in their relation to their clients. A 
Christian lawyer may defend the guiltiest man on the earth, 
and see that justice is not denied to him, but to rob justice 
is as much under the condemnation of heaven as any other 
robbery. 

Q. Is it not high time for a crusade against tobacco? Will 
not THE CHAUTAUQUAN exert its influence to rouse Chris- 


tian ministers and all good people to make war upon this 
twin brother of alcohol ? 


A. THE CHAUTAUQUAN hails with joy every reform, 
every movement to improve society or the individual. The 
latest and most cheerful news touching the tobacco question 
is that the students of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and 
of Oberlin College, Ohio, have been forbidden its use. It is 
hopeful when these centers of education take the lead. To- 





bacco and alcohol must both go. The word ‘*doomed” ig 
written on the ‘‘ weed’ as well as the distillery. 


Q. Why is Philadelphia called the “City of Brotherly 
Love,” and Boston the ‘‘ Hub of the Universe ?’’ 


A. “ Brotherly love" is the literal signification of the 
Greek for ‘‘Philadelphia.”’ Oliver Wendell Holmes is said to 
have humorously called Boston the “‘ Hub of the Universe.” 


Q. Is there any scriptural authority for the observance of 
Christmas day’? 

A. The day is not of New Testament origin nor of divine 
appointment. Its observance is traced as early as the third 
century. The date of the Savior'’s birth is not known, but 
in an age given to festivals one was naturally appointed to 
commemorate his birth. The observance arose with the 
Western Church, and was afterwards adopted by the East- 
ern. 


Q. A member of the class of '83 asks the following: “ If 
a shower of rain is falling in England, and another atghe 
same time in New Zealand, how can the earth gravitate 
toward the raindrops in opposite directions at the same 
time?”’ 


A. The fact that a body is acted on by the force of gravity 
does not imply that it yields to that force, or is moved by it 
toward the mass which attracts. If a body is placed between 
two masses which attract it equally, it will remain station- 
ary. 

Q. Our circle is very much interested to know what is 
meant by the ‘‘Pilgrimage made by Marius to the shrine of 


the Great Mother, in Asia Minor,’’ mentioned in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. Who is the Great Mother? 


A. The Great Mother was the fabled Mother of the Gods, 
called also Cybele and Rhea. She fled to Crete to escape her 
husband, Saturn, who had devoured all her children, and 
while there gave birth to Zeus (Jupiter). She then re- 
turned and presented her husband with a stone, carefully 
folded in clothes; this he instantly swallowed, thinking it 
to be the child. By this and the devotion of the shepherds, 
the child was saved. These shepherds gathered around the 
young god and drowned his cries by songs and the sound of 
horns. For this act Cybele made them priests. The mys- 
terious mother then migrated to Sicily. Her high priest 
appeared at the Eternal City and established the religion 
among the Romans. On his departure many persons: 
vowed pilgrimages to her shrines in the East. Her wor- 
ship was especially acceptable to the Roman matrons; and 
at one time this eunuch priesthood was the most popular re- 
ligion at Rome. It was to this goddess that Marius vowed 
a sacrifice. 


In compliance with the request of many members, we 
give answers to the October questions for further study, as 
follows. The eleventh question being the one that has 
given the most difficulty, we give two of the answers re- 
ceived,-at length; the others are briefly indicated: 

1. Q. What is meant by the stone ages? A. That period 
of pre-historic times when men used no metals, but made 
all their implements entirely of stone. 

2. Q. What are the Theban dynasties in Egyptian his- 
tory? A. The XI, XII, and XIII, at the beginning of the 
Middle Empire. And the XVIII, XIX; and XX at the be- 
ginning of the New Empire. The Theban dynasties from 
1525 to 525 B. C. were the brightest periods in Egyptian 
history. 

3. Q. Who was Memnon, whose statue now exists on the 
Plain of Thebes? A. A king of Ethiopia, who led an army 
of his subjects to Troy. The Greeks, in later ages, con- 
founded him with the Egyptian king Amenophis JIT, to 
whom colossal statues were erected near Thebes. 

4. Q. The winged bulls that guarded the entrances to As- 
syrian palaces were symbolical of what? A. The bull’s 
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body signified strength; the lion’s feet, power; the human 
head, intelligence; the eagle’s wings, swiftness. 


6. Q@ Why were painting and sculpture forbidden among | 
| easion of the deepening of a well. 


the Jews? A. All early art represented deity. Under the 


Mosaic law they considered it a breaking of the second com- | 


mandment. 

6. Q. Give brief descriptions of the Parthenon, the Erech- 
theum, and the Propylea. A. The Parthenon was a white 
pentelic marble temple, of the pure Dorie order, adorned 
with statues and bas-reliefs by Phidias, regarded as master 
pieces of ancient art. The Erechtheum is the double temple 
of Neptune and Athene, and is of the Lonie order; some of 
the porticoes were supported by caryatides. The Propylen 
was the gateway to the Acropolis; a broad flight of marble 
steps led up to a portico supported by six Dorie columne., 
There were five entrances, the middle one a carriage road. 

7. Q. Who was Mausolus? 
$55 B.C. 

8. Q. Deseribe his tomb. A. It was a rectangular building, 
surrounded by an loniec portico, and surmounted by a pyra- 
mid crowned with a statue of Mausolus, 

0. Q. What was the great Pan-Athenaic festival? A, 
Erechtheus instituted a festival under the title of Athenw; 
Thesus, who united all the Attic tribes into one body, made 
this the common festival, and called it Pan-Atheniea, 

10. Q. What are the Pergamos Marbles? A. Works of 
art recently excavated at Pergamos. The most noted are 
reliefs representing the battles between the Gauls and the 
Giants. 

ll. Q. What were the requirements of the Roman ritual 
that led the Romans to adopt certain forms for their tem- 
ples? A. The Roman temples were usually built to face 
the rising sun, on the day sacred to the god to whom the 
temple was dedicated. A round. temple would have no 
proper facing, and so the square form was adopted. When 
the officiating priests were offering sacrifices they were re- 
quired to face the east, and also to make use of the other 
points of the compass, so that temples of the square or ob- 
long form were vastly more convenient. When the di- 
viners swung their rods from side: to side, or over their 
heads, vaulted arches and circular temples were adopted. 
(Answer of De Ette Howard, Janesville, Wisconsin). 

Their knowledge of the gods they derived from certain 
signs in the sky. Those who studied and watched for these 
signs were called augurs. At first they marked out a 
square piece of ground from which they watched the skies; 
afterward temples were built for them. These temples 
were square, and divided into four regular squares, and at 
their point of intersection the augur took his stand. Signs 
appearing in the left were of good luck; in the right, bad 
luck. The corner stone lay so that the building faced the 
rising sun. (Answer of a member whose name was not 
given). 

12. Q. Describe the Appian Way and the Cloaca Maxima. 
A. The Appian Way, constructed by Appius, the Censor, 
was the oldest and most celebrated of Roman roads. The 
pavement was solid blocks, so joined as to appear as one 
smooth stone. It extended originally from Rome to Capua, 
but was eventually continued to Brundusium. The Cloaca 
Maxima was the trunk drain of the sewers of Rome. It 
.was formed of three tiers of concentric arches. Its vault 
Was of massive masonry, and was high enough to admit a 
cart loaded with hay. 

13. Q. What was the Arch of Titus erected to commemo- 
tate? A. His conquest of Jerusalem and Judea. 

14. Q. When and under what circumstances was the 
Torso of the Belvedere Hercules discovered? A. It was 
found at the beginning of the sixteenth century, during 
the making of excavations on the site of the theatre of 

Pompey at Rome. 


A. The king of Caria, about | 





15. Q. How were the buried cities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii discovered, and what progress has been made in 
uncovering them’? A. Hereulancum, ina 1700, on the ve 
A very emall part of the 
city has yet been uncovered, The ruins of Pompell were 
first noticed in 1680; attention again called to them in 174, 


in sinking a well, and the first extensive excavations were 


made in 17%. More than one-third of the elty hae been 
exposed. 

4. Q. Tiriefly describe the Homan catacomie. A. They 
are ancient underground cemetertes A full deseription be 
given in the November and December numbers of Tuk 
CHAUTAUQUAN 

17. Q. Who wae Orphew? <A. A mythical poet, whe, 
with his lyre, enchanted everything that had life, and even 
trees and rocks, so that they would follow him, 

1s. Y. What is meant by mosaics, and how are they 
formed’? A. A mosale is the representation of a design by 


| the fitting together on @ ground of cement of numerous 


small pieces of stone and glass, of vaeious colors, and gen- 
erally of cubical form. 

1%, Q. What isthe Vatican at Rome? A. The residence 
of the Pope. It is the largest palace in Europe. 

20. Q. Give a short description of Westminster Abbey. 
A. It has the form of a Latin cross. Its extreme length is 
five hundred and eleven feet, its width across the transept 
two hundred and three feet, and the height of the roof is 
one hundred and two feet, a loftiness unusual in English 
churches. 


CHAUTAUQUA NORMAL EXAMINA- 
TION, 1881. 


The following are the graduates: Rev. B. F. Austin, St. 
Thomas, Ont.; M. Alma Anderson, Bloomington, Il.; Mrs. 
J.S. Anderson, Waterford, Pa.; Fanny L. Armstrong,- 13 
Camp S8t., New Orleans, La.; May Atwater, Saginaw City, 
Mich.; Sarah Billings, Sinclairville, N. Y.; John L. 
Brown, Wellsville, N. Y.; Ella M. Brew, Akron, O.; Mrs. 
J.S. Brown, Wellsville, N. Y.; Miss A. E. Burrows, Sagi- 
naw, Mieh.; Mrs. C. S. Brumagim, Summerdale, N. Y.; 
Mrs. J. F. Brooks, Oberlin, O.; Ella L. Barkeville, 24 E. 
Centre St., Akron, O.; John Currie, East Carlton, N. Y.; 
Mrs. 8. E. Carpenter, 220 Clinton St., N. Y.; Sibyl A. Cashey, 
Akron, O.; Miss Florence Clark, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Frank Church, Akron, O.; James L. Case, Akron, 0.; 
Letitia Caldwell, 508 W. 8th St., Erie, Pa.; A. Caldwell,. 
508 W. 8th St., Erie, Pa.; Rev. W. W. Case, Akron, 0O.; 
Anna Clark, Ridgway, Pa.; Lizzie A. Constable, Athens, 
O.; Chas. W. Crakshaw, 409 E. Center St., Akron, O.;, 
Ohas. N. Church, 118 Carroll St., Akron, O.; Mrs. Lytie- 
P. Davies, Maehias, N. Y.; W. Irving Dice, Akron, O.;. 
Tillie Ewing, 125 N. Broadway, Akron, O.; Retta E. Eaton, 
Fairview, Pa-; Sophia Echoren, 122 Grand St., Akron, O.; 
Sarah E. Eaton, Fairview, Pa.; Rev. H. C. Farrar, Glovers- 
ville, N. Y.; Mrs-H.C. Farrar, Gloversville, N. Y.; Addie 
Fish; Mrs. C. L. Fish, Willink, N. Y.; Jennie A. Gouldy,. 
Newburgh, N. Y.; EmmaJ. Gleason, Hartstown, Pa.; Flora 
Gleason, Farmdale, O.; Harvey S. Getz, 402 S. Forge, Ak- 
ron, O.; Alice Heath, Kirksville, Mo.; Miss Eliza F. Ham-- 
mond, Pa.; Will J. Hoover, box 1275, Bradford, Pa.; Del- 
phie Haynes, Chenew, Ill.; J. M. Hervey, 96 Wylie Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Julia B. Hayes, Oakfield, N. Y.; Lama A. 
Haygood, 45 McDonough St., Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. A. W. 
Hayes, Oakfield, N. Y.; Mrs. Maggie B. Hervey, 96 Wylie 
Place, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Oak C. Herrick, Akron, O.; Henry 
W. Hargelt, 608 Bowery St., Akron, O.; M. D. Jackson, 
Hinsdale, N. Y.; Mrs. M. D. Jackson, Hinsdale, N. Y.; 
Carrie E. Jones, Akron, O.; Mrs. M. J. Judd, Newark Val- 
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ley, N. Y.; Anna Kidder, Akron, O.; Fred D. Kidder, 478 
8. wa St., Akron, O.; Nellie M. Kirkland, Dewittville, 
N. Y.; George A. Kirkland, Dewittville, N. Y.; Mrs. A. “ 
aaah " Mercer, Pa.; Roslia S. Cook, Dewittville, N. Y. 
Ella E. Little, Canton, Pa.; Marion Metcalf, Elyria, 0. 
Walter H. Means, Akron, O.; Mrs. Carrie McDowell, Dick- 
sonburg, Pa.; Minnie L. Mallery, Hartfield, N. Y.; Mary 
<. Morrison, 121 Park Place, Akron, O.; Carrie McMillen. 
50 E. Middlebury St., Akron, O.; Emma 8S. Norton, Ma- 
rengo, Ill.; Lilian A. Nason, Townville, Pa.; Mrs. A. D. 
Olds, North Evans, N. Y.; Sarah Penn, Mercer, Pa.; Joseph 
Phelps, Belgrave, Ontario, Canada; Mabel M. Perkins, 
Machias, N. Y.; Mrs. L. R. Pearson, 12 Belleview Avenue, 
Mincinnati, O.; Mrs. May V. W. Radcliff, Westburgh, Pa.; 
D. N. Rosencrans, 167 Public Square, Cleveland, O.; Rev. N. 
J. Rubinkam, 929 Franklin St., Phil’a, Pa.; Mrs. N. J. Rubin- 
kam, 929 Franklin St., Phil’a, Pa.; Rev. E. A. Sabin, Speeds- 
ville, N. Y.; Mrs. E. A. Sabin, Speedsville, N. Y.; Edwin 
L. Sliney, Westerville, O.; F. P. Sigler, Osceola, Iowa; Mrs. 
F. P. Sigler, Osceola, Iowa; Welthie F. Scofield, Hartfield, 
N. Y.; Hallie Steadman, Townville, Pa.; Jeannette Sloane, 
Chillicothe, O.; Abbie M. Scott, Sinclairville, N. Y.; Laura 
E. Shaffer, Akron, O.; Jessie S. Stow, Hillsdale, Mich.; 
Lena W. Smith, Columbus, Pa.; Effie Shoaf, 702 S. High 
St., Akron, O.; Laura A. Schenck, Fenton, Mich.; Lucy M. 
Shattuck, Six Mile Creek, Erie Co., Pa.; Miss M. 8S. Tipton, 
Paris, Ky.; May Thorp, Belfast, N. Y.; Clarence B. Treat, 
East Hartford, Conn.; Miss Ella P. Thompson, Maysville, 
©.; Mrs. F. W. VanVrodenburgh, Ischua, N. Y.; Mary 
Walworth, Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 8S. Hadley, Mass. ; Em- 
ma L. Wyman, Wilbraham, Mass.; Mrs. Ida G. Wilson, 
Franklin, Pa.; Mrs. C. A. Willard, Findley’s Lake, N. Y.; 
Mrs. H. Jane Whipple, Saegertown, Pa.; Warren W. 
Walsworth, 155 Harrison St., Syracuse, N. Y.; A. J. Whip- 
ple, Saegertown, Pa.; Mrs. F. E. Woods, 940 West Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Clara G. Williamson, Clayton, N. J.; Miss 
H. M. Winslow, Hinckley, Ill.; Cornell M. Walsworth, 
Nottingham, O.; Kent B. Wait, Hudson, O.; A. O. Welsh, 
Randolph, O. 
THE FIRST HONOR 
Is awarded to Miss Mary Atwater, teacher in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday-school, Saginaw City, Mich. 
THE SECOND HONOR 
Is awarded to Rev. N. J. Rubinkam, pastor of the Inde- 
pendent Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE THIRD HONOR 
Is awarded to Rev. Joseph Phelp, pastor of the Methodist 
Church, Belgrave, Canada. 


NORMAL _ CLASS OF 1881. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY, SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

Emma F. Angell, Walpole, Mass.; Roxa F. Beard, Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; Rev. Lyman D. Bragg, Whitonsville, 
Mass.; 8S. R. LeBosquet, Southville, Mass.; Henry D. Bar- 
ber, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. J. F. Bashford, Auburndale, 
Mass.; Mrs. C. T. Borden, Mansfield, Mass.; Susie H. Bean, 
Newtonville, Mass.; Mrs. P. D. Cowan, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
Mabel B. Coffin, box 52, Hyde Park, Mass.; Mrs. E. W. 
Clark, Lowell, Mass.; Rev. P. D. Cowan, Wellesley, Mass. ; 
Edward Day, Milford, Mass.; Emma A. Davis, box 52, 
Southboro, Mass.; Mrs. R. A. Davidson, box 725, Newton- 
ville, Mass.; R. C. Day. South Framingham, Mass.; Miss 
Mary G. Day, South Framingham, Mass.; Miss E. Ellen 
Lloyd, South Framingham, Mass.; Mrs. Geo. B. Fisk, Hol- 
liston, Mass.; L. Laureatte Fairbanks, Marlboro, Mass.; 
W. W. Fairbanks, Marlboro, Mass.; Ella W. Fisk, Fram- 
ingham, Mass.; Nellie M. Frost, Nepouset, Suffolk County, 
Mass ; Abbie J. Gannett, North Scituate, Mass.; Rev. E. 





W. Goodier, Mansfield, Mass. ; Chas. J. Hooper, Southville, 
Mass.; Lizzie Hemennay, Westboro, Mass.; Addie Y. 
Hodges, Foxboro, Mass.; Mary W. Houghton, Holliston, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Cordelia W. Hayes, Natick, Mass.; Helen M. 
Hills, South Framingham, Mass., Eva G. Jones, box 128, 
Stoneham, Mass.; Katharine A. Lent, Allston, Mass.; 
Lizzie M. Lewis, Marlboro, Mass.; Mary A. Lloyd, South 
Framingham, Mass.; Chas. F. Light, Nepouset, Mass.; 
Mrs. C. K. Langer, Hyde Park, Mass.; Mrs. S. A. Morrill, 
Foxboro, Mass.; Mary L. Moreland, Fitchburg, Mass. ; Miss 
FE. Murray, Beaufort, South Carolina; E. J. Mitchell, West 
Newton, Mass.; Mattie C. Payson, Foxboro, Mass.; Mary 
M. Peckham, Westminster, Mass.; Miss Eliza J. Puffer, 
Saxonville, Mass.; Mary A. Ranger, 18 Ash Street, Lowell, 
Mass.; Mrs. Geo. Rice, South Framingham, Mass. ; Mrs. Y. 
E. Ruggles, Milton, Mass. ; Daniel Redfield, Holyoke, Mass. ; 
Mrs. M. E. Safford, South Framingham, Mass.; Miss Eva 
O. Tuck, Magnolia, Mass.; Christine P. Trommer, North 
Scituate, Mass.; Hannah Varnum, 111 Salem Street, 
Lowell, Mass.; Rev. N. J. Whittaker, Lowell, Mass. 

The best examination paper was presented by Katharine 
A. Lent, Allston, Mass.; the second in rank by Rev. P. D. 
Cowan, Wellesley, Mass. 


THE PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Miss Jennie B. Merrill reports as follows: The successful 
eandidates at the ‘‘Primary Teachers’”’ competitive exam- 
ination held at Chautauqua, August 18, 1881, were as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. J. G. Allen, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss E. J. Crothers, 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. J. H. Crozier, Oil City, Pa.; Mrs. 
C. W. Foulk, Springboro, Pa.; Miss M. J. Gifford, May- 
ville, N. Y.; Mrs. E. C. Lambert, Jacksonville, Il.; Mrs. 
T. H. Murdough, Mansfield, Pa.; Mrs. F. P. Sigler, Osceola, 
Iowa; Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Martha J. Gifford wrote the prize paper. 

The successful candidates at the ‘‘Primary Teachers’ ”’ 
competitive examination held at Framingham, Mass., Sept. 
1, 1881, were as follows: ° 

Miss A. H. Bean, Newtonville, Mass.; Miss N. B. Besse, 
Lowell, Mass.; Miss G. E. Besse, Lowell, Mass.; Miss M. 
Q. Brown, Newburyport, Mass.; Miss A. O. Cheney, Mil- 
ford, Mass.; Miss J. M. Daniels, Framingham, Mass. ; Miss 
M. E. Drew, Lowell, Mass.; Mrs. M. E. Hawks, South 
Deerfield, Mass.; Mrs. J. A. Johnson, Holliston, Mass.; 
Mrs. S. B. Jones, Stoneham, Mass.: Miss L. R. Jones, 
Aitken, 8. C.; Miss G. A. Rodliff, Lowell, Mass.; Miss A. 
I. Rodliff, Lowell, Mass.; Miss M. C. Sheldon, W. Newton, 
Mass.; Miss F. H. Sprague, Lowell, Mass.; Mr. E. M. 
White, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. W. P. Hancock, Milford, 
Mass. 

Misses J. M. Daniels, M. E. Drew, I 
Rodliff, each receive 100 per cent. 

Miss Daniels wrote the ng rsen paper. 


ARAB HUMOR. 


Abu Nuwas, the court poet t and jester, of the Caliph Har- 
oun Alraschid, is a peculiar character. The author of the 
following article in Temple Bar, made his acquaintance in 
Cairo, where he heard an Arab story-teller réeiting some of 
the legends here given: 

Abu Nuwas had once, according to his habit, gone too far, 
and seriously offended the Caliph by some impertinent an- 
swer. Jaafer, ‘‘ the Barmecide,’’ Haroun’s vizier and insep- 
arable companion, did his best to make peace, and finding 
the monarch one day in a good humor while at the bath; 
induced him to send for the culprit. Jaafer good-naturedly 
met the wag before he went into his master’s presence, and 





E. Lee, and A. I. 
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warned him to make the most of this opportunity for recon- 
ciliation, and to be upon his very best behavior. After 
prostrating himself on the ground, and suing for pardon, he 
took his seat immediately opposite the Caliph, the “‘trough,’’ 
er marble water-basin, being between them. Haroun was 
the first to speak: 

“« Abu Nuwas,”’ said he, “‘ I used to think you a wit; what 
made you give such witless answers? Are you an ass?’’ 

“Oh, no, Prince of the Faithful,’ was the reply, ‘‘ there is 
a trough between the ass and me!”’ 

The monarch could scarcely believe his own ears; but 
aarted up and left the place without completing his bath. 
This time Abu NuwaAs’s head was very insecurely attached 
to his neck, and even Jaafer’s eloquent appeals on behalf of 
the graceless wag were for some time unavailing; nor was 
the latter’s own ingenious explanation that he meant noth- 
ing more than “that asses ate out of a trough, while he 
himself used a dish,” of any use at all. All the concession 
which the prime-minister could ultimately obtain was that 
the offender should be thrown into a pit where a savage 
bear was kept, and left there for twenty-four hours. The 
erder was executed, but as Abu Nuwds had induced 
Jaafer to take a store of wine, provisions, and candles with 
him, he contrived to stave off the too pressing advances of 
his companion, and when the Caliph came to gaze upon the 
eorpse of his peccant jester, he found him drunk, and play- 
ing upon a tambourine, and endeavoring to induce the beast 
to dance. 

His peccadillos, as might be expected, often made him 
acquainted with the inside of a prison, and it was his wont 
during these temporary periods of seclusion to solace him- 
self with singing to the accompaniment of his lute. On one 
eceasion, a fellow-prisoner regarded his performance with 
so much interest and emotion, that the poet said to him: 

‘‘My brother, art thou not a connoisseur in music, or 
haply a poet thyself? or art thou merely a lover separated 
from his love, that thou dost listen so mournfully, but feel- 
ingly withal?’’ 

“Nothing of the kind,’’ answered the unfortunate prisoner, 
“but you wagged your beard just like an old goat of mine at 
home.” ; 

On this Abu Nuw4s began to scream and thump upon the 
dungeon door, and behave in so mad and boisterous a man- 
ner that the jailer came to see what was amiss. Jaafer was 
sent for, and the poet brought before the Caliph, to whom 
he related the incident. ‘Ido not mind,’ said he, ‘‘keep- 
ing company with your majesty’s bear, who, by-the-by, was 
80 loth to part with me that he retained part of my gar- 
ments in his teeth, as the servants hauled me up; but to 
lodge with such a boor will be the death of me.”’ 

For another gross fault the Caliph ordered him to be 
mounted on an ass with his face to the tail, tricked out in 
the animal’s trappings, and ridden round the town. To 
Jaafer, who met him and asked what had brought him to 
this plight, he answered: ‘I have presented the Caliph 
with my best verses, and his highness has clad me in his 
own best clothes.”’ 

Abu Nuwas does not appear to have been remarkable for 
¢<ourage, unlike mostof the old Arab minstrels, who often 
combined the professions of the sword with the lyre. 

It is told of him that he accompanied Haroun Alraschid 
in one of his numerous raids against the Byzantine empe- 
ror. But when he found himself in action for the first time 
he acted upon the proverb that ‘‘discretion is the better part 
of valor,”’ put spurs to his horse, and rode off to a neighbor- 
ing hillock whence he could watch the fight in safety. As 
€vening came on the battle ended, and two armies returned 
to their respective camps, and Abu Nuwéas also sought his 
tent. The next morning there issued from the ranks of the 
énemy a doughty champion who challenged the best man 





among the Moslems to single combat, and either killed or 
took prisoner every one who accepted his challenge. At 
length the Caliph, who had been informed of Abu Nuwas’s 
cowardice on the previous day, ordered him to go forth and 
rid them of the Grecian warrior. The poor jester, in ex- 
treme terror, endeavored in vain to excuse himself, but ob- 
tained consent to enter the commissariat tent and make a 


‘| good meal before he fought. Instead, however, of eating then 


and there, he packed up and took with him a good supply 
of edibles and a flask of wine, and rode out towards the 
fierce champion who had overeome the Caliph’s bravest 
soldiers. While still at a safe distance he cried out: 

“‘O bravest of the warriors of the age! I have a proposi- 
tion to make to thee, which will profit thee much.” 

“Out with it then,” said the other. 

“First let me ask thee, hast thou a blood feud against 
me?’’ 

“No,” said the Greek. 

“Do I owe thee aught?” continued Abu Nuwas. 

“Surely not,’’ said the Greek. 

“Then what is the use of our fighting and killing each 
other? Let vs come behind yonder hillock and breakfast 


off some capital roast fowls which I have brought with me. 
Then we will go back, each to his tent oP he especially must 


require rest, and I am sure you have ed and taken cap- 
tive knights enough for one day!”’ 

Half amused, the champion consented, and after an amia- 
_ meal together, they parted and rode off to their respec- 

ve camps. 

‘Your majesty bade me rid you of him,’’ said he to the 
Caliph in explanation, ‘‘and I have done so most effectually. 
Let the next guard when it turns out follow my example.” 

As might have been expected, and as a story I have al- 
ready told shows, our hero was very lax in his observances 
of the duties of his religion. 

Smitten, however, once with conscientious scruples, Abu 
Nuwas, determined upon making the pilgrimage to Mecea, 
and presenting himself before Alraschid, said: 

“Prince of the Faithful! You know that Iama Moslem.” 

“T auppone so,’’ said the Caliph; ‘‘what do you want?”’ 

“T wish to make the pilgrimage to Mecca.” 3 

‘‘Well, the way is open to you.” 

“But I have not money enough to go" pleaded the poet. 

“Then you are excused from the duty, by the canons of 
our holy law,”’ said the Caliph. 

“Confound you!” said Abu Nuwais, “I came a-begging, 
not to ask for a legal decision!” 

A number of witty sayings are of course attributed to him, 
but a few will be sufficient to indicate their nature and the 
sort of thing which an Arab considers smart and amusing. 

‘“‘T would like to see the devil face to face,’’ said a very 
ugly man to him one day. 

‘Then look in a looking-glass,’”’ was the reply. 

Again, seeing another ugly man praying in a mosque, he 
ey, | asked, ‘‘Why do you grudge Gehenna such a face ?”’ 

‘* When do you think you will die?’’ asked an acquaint- 
ance one day, ‘‘ because I should like to send a letter by you 
to my deceased father.’”’” ‘ Very sorry,’’ said Abu Nuwas; 
‘“‘T shall not be passing his way; I am going up aloft.” 

A very long-nosed man was quarrelling with his wife and 
reproached her, saying, ‘‘ You know how good-natured I 
am, and how much I have pet up with.” “Allah is wit- 
ness that you speak the truth,” said Abu Nuw&s, who was 
standing by, “or you would never have put up all these 
years with such a nose as that.’’ 

Once while seated in a friend's house an ominous noise 
wer. heard, and a crack appeared suddenly in one of the 
walls, 

‘‘ What ails the house?’’ asked Abu NuwAs. 

‘Tt is but celebrating Allah’s praises,’’ replied his host. 

‘Then I am off,” remarked the poet, ‘‘ for it might pro- 
ceed with its religious exercises and take to prostration 
next! 

The tales and jests related of Abu NuwAs are indeed in- 
numerable, but many of them turn on some verbal quibble, 
while more are scarcely in accordance with modern taste. 
They exhibit him asa clever and witty, but unscrupulous 
rogue, with brilliant talents and an irrepressible tendency 
to mischief. He was just the man to please the ‘‘ good Har- 
oun Alraschid”’ in his cheerier moods, and no greater praise 
of his tact and ready wit can be written, than the simple 
fact that he served such a master and yet died in his bed. 
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THE C. L. S. C. 


President: J. H. Vincent, D. D. 

Counselors: <8 Abbott, D. D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D. D.; 
J. M. Gibson, D. D.; W. C. Wilkinson, D. D. 

Office Secretary: Miss Kate F. Kimball. 

General Secretary: Albert M. Martin, A. M. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881-1882. 


1.—aIM. 


This new organization aims to promote habits of reading and study 
m nature, art, science, and in secular and sacred literature, in con- 
nection with the routine of daily life (especially among those whose 
educational advantages have been limited), so as to secure to them 
the college student’s general outlook upon the world and life, and to 
develop the habit of Sous. connected, persistent thinking. 

2.—METHODS. 


It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books 
which shall be indicated ; by local circles for mutual help and encour- 
agement in such studies; by summer courses of lectures and “stu- 
dents’ sessions” at Chautauqua, and by written reports and exami- 


nations. 
3.—COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study prescribed by the C. L. 8. C. shall cover a pe- 

riod of four years. 
4.—ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 

Each year’s Course of Study will be considered the ‘‘First Year” for new 
pupils, whether it be the first, second, third, or fourth of the four 

ears’ course. For example, ‘‘the class of 1885,” instead of beginning 

ctober, 1881, with the same studies which were pursued in 1880-’81 
by ‘‘the class of 1884,’’ will fall in with “the class of ’84,’’ and take for 

eir first year the second year’s course of the 84 class. The first 
year for ‘“‘the class of 1884” will thus in due time become the fourth 
year for ‘‘the class of 1885.” 

5.—STUDLES FOR 1881-82.* 

The course for 1881-82 comprises readings in: 1. History. 
eace and Philosophy. 4. Art. 5. Religion. 

The required books for the year are as follows: 

1. History.—Man’s Antiquity and Language. Or.M.S. Terry (Chautauqua 
Text-Book.) Price 10 cents. Outlines of General History. Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
(Chautauqua Text-Book.). Price, 10 cents. Mosaics of “5 Selected by Ar- 
thur Gilman, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. (CHAUTAUQUAN.) eadings from Mac- 
kenzie’s Nineteenth Century. Books First and Second. (Franklin Square edition.) 
Price, 15 cents. 

2. Lirerature.—Art ot Speech. Part II. ‘“‘Oratory and Logic’”’ (Dr. L.T. 
Townsend.) Price, 50 cents. Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental 
and Classical. Dr. Quackenbos. -Price, $1.00. English History and Literature. 
Chautauqua Library. Vol. III. [To be ready in 1882} 

3. SCIENCE AND PuiLtosopuy.—Popular Readings concerning Mathematics, Po- 
litical Economy, Geology, Chemistry, Laws of Health, and Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy. (CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

4. ArT.— Outline Lessons on Art. 
Price, rocents. A Short History of Art. 

5. Rericious.—God in History. (CHAUTAUQUAN.) 
QUAN.) 

6. AppITIONAL.—(For Students of Class 1882.) Hints for Home Reading, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. The Hall in the Grove. Mrs. Alden. (About Chautauqua and the C. 


2. Literature. 3. Sci- 


Miss De Forest. (Chautauqua ‘ext-Book.) 
Miss De Forest. Price, $2. 
Religion in Art. (CHAuTAU- 


L. S.C.) 

The following is the distribution of the subjects and books through 
the year: 

October and November. 

[Ch. stands for Tus CuauTauguan.] 
Outline Lessons on Art. ips Forest. 
A Short History of Art. [De Forest. 
Mosaics of History. [Ch. 
Christianity in Art. (Ch. 
Readings about Geology. [Ch.] 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature. 
(Continued. } 
Christianity in Art. [Ch.] 
Readings about Moral Science. [Ch.] 
Laws ot Health. [Ch. 
larch. 

| Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 
Dec | Readings about Political Economy. [Ch.] 
Man’s Antiquity and Language. Vinee] Readings from Mackenzie’s Nineteenth 
Outlines of General History. [Vincent. Century. 
Mosaics of History. [Ch.] April. 
Readings about Geology. aa Mosaics of History. * 
Readings about Philosophy. [Ch.] Art of Speech. Part II. 
Christianity in Art. Tch.} ,| Readings about — 

la 


January. Ly. 
Mosaics ef History. Ch] Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 
God in History. [Ch. English History and Literature. [Chau- 
Illustrated History of tauqua Library, Vel. III.] 
[Ch.] 
h 


Townsend. 
conomy,. [Ch.] 


ncient Literature 
[Quackenbos. | 
[Ch.] 


Oriental and Classical. Readings about Mathematics. 
Readings about Mental Science Readings about Chemistry. [Ch.] 
Laws of Health. [Ch] e 
Christianity in Art. [Ch.] 

February. 
Mosaics of History, [Ch.] 
6.—THE WHITE SEAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 

Persons who desire to read more extensively in the lines of study 
for 1881-82 are expected to read, in addition to the ‘‘required’”’ books 
for the year, the following: | 

Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Ulhorn. 

Outline Study of Man. By Dr. Hopkins. 

History of Germany. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 

Persons who pursue the ‘‘White Seal Course”’ of each year, in ad- 
dition to the regular course, will receive at the time of their gradua- 
tion a white seal to be attached to the regular diploma. 

7.— SPECIAL COURSES. 

Members of the C. L. 8. C. may take, in addition to the regular 
course above prescribed, one or more special courses, and pass an ex- 
amination upon them. A series of special courses in the several de- 
partments of study will be in due time announced, and pupils will re- 
ceive credit and testimonial seals to be appended to their regular di- 


me. 
Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 
Readings about Chemistry. [Ch.] 





*The additional books for the ‘‘White Seal Course’’ for 1881-82 are: ‘‘Conflict of 
Ctristianity with Heathenism,” by Dr. Ulhorn;‘‘Outline Study of Man,” by Dr. 
Mark Hopkins; ‘History of Germany,” by Charlotte Yonge. 





ploma, according to the merit of examinations on these supplemental 
courses. 
8.—THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 

Persons who are too young, or are not sufficiently advanced in their 
studies, to take the regular C. L. S. C. course, may adopt certain pre 
paratory lessons for the two years. 

For circulars of the special and preparatory courses, address Dr, 
J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

? 9.—INITIATION FEE. 
_ To sens the expenses of correspondence, monthly reports, etc., 
an annual fee of fifty cents is required. This amount should be for- 
warded to Miss K. F, Kimball, Plainfield, N. J.,(by New York or 
Philadelphia draft or post-officeorder.) Donotsend postage-stamps 
if og can possibly avoid it. 

N. B.—In sending your fee, be sure to state to which class"you be- 
long, whether 1882, 1883, 1884, or 1885. 

10.—APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Persons desiring to unite with the C. L. 8. C. should forward an- 
swers to the following questions to Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Piainriezp, 
N The class graduating in 1885 should begin the studies of the less 
sons required, October 1881. They may begin as late as January 1, 1882, 

1. Give your name in full. 2 Your post-office address— with county and State. 3, 
Are you married or single? 4. What is your age? Are you between tw: nty and thirty? 
or =. and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc.? 5. If married, how 
a children living under the age of sixteen years?* 6. What is your occupation? 
7. With what religious denomination are you connected? 8. Do you, after mature 
deliberation, resolve, if able, to prosecute the four years’ course of study presented by 
the C. L.S.C.? 9. Do you promise to give an average of three hours a week to the 
reading and study required by this course? 10. How much more than the time speci- 
fied do you hope to give to this course of study? 

11.—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of forty minutes’ reading each week day will enable the 
student in nine months to complete the books required for the year. 
More time than this will probably be spent by many persons, and for 
their accommodation a special course of reading on the same subjects 
has been indicated. The habit of thinking steadily upon worthy 
themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten life, and 
develop power. 

12.—MEMORANDA. 

The annual ‘‘examinations”’ will be held at the homes of the mem- 
bers, and in writing. Memoranda will be forwarded to them, and by 
their written replies the ‘‘Committee’’ can judge whether or not they 
have read the books required. 

13.—ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chau- 
tauqua, but attendance there is not necessary to graduation in the C, 
L. 8. C. Persons who have never visited Chautauqua may enjoy the 
advantages, diploma, and honors of the ‘‘Circle.”’ The DaILy ASSEM- 
BLY HERALD is published on the grounds during the Chautauqua 
Assembly. Send $1 for the Darry Heratp to Theodore L. Flood, 
Meadville, Pa. Back numbers for 1881 can be supplied. 

14.—LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Individuals may prosecute the studies of the C. L. 8. C. alone, but 
their efforts will be greatly facilitated by securing a ‘‘local circle’’ of 
two or more persons, who agree to meet as frequently as possible, 
read together, converse on subjects of study, arrange for occasional 
lectures by local talent, organize a library, a museum, a laboratory, 
etc. All that is necessary for the establishment of such “local cir- 
cles”’ is to meet, report organization to Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J.,. 
and then prosecute the course of study in such a way as seems most- 
likely to secure the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C. 

15.—MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Twelve days are set apart as days of especial interest to every mem- 
ber of the C. L. 8. C., and as days of devout prayer for the further- 
ance of the objects of this society. On these days all members are 
urgently invited to read the literary and scriptural selections indi- 
cated,to collect some facts about the authors whose birthdays are thus 
commemorated, and to invoke the blessing of our heavenly Father 
7 this attempt to exalt His word, and to understand and rejoice im 

is works. The selections to be read on the memorial days are pub- 


lished by mney 1 & Hunt, and by Walden & Stowe, in asmall volume 


ext-Book No. 7«‘‘Memorial Days.”’ 
16.—OUR CLASS MOTTOES. t 

‘*We study the word and the works of God.”’ 

“Let us keep our heavenly Father in the midst.” 

“Never be discouraged.” 

17.—ST. PAUL’S GROVE. 

The center of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is the 
HA.t or PuiLosopuy in the beautiful grove at Chautauqua, which 
was dedicated August 17, 1878, by Bishop R. 8. Foster, in the presence 
of a large, devout, and enthusiastic audience. It is the purpose of 
the managers of Chautauqua to have St. Paul’s Grove fitted up with 
rustic seats, statuary, fountains, etc., and make it a place of beauty 
and inspiration to all members of the Circle. 

18.—FIRST YEAR. 

Persons desiring forms of apphcelt or information concerning 
the Circle, should address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 

19.—‘‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ 

The organ of the C. L. 8. C. is Taz Coautauquan. Issued monthly, 
from October to July. Price, $1.50. Send subscriptions to Theodore 
L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 


—Chautauqua Price, 10 cents. 


* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and moral influ- 
ence of this ‘‘Circle’’ on your homes. 
These mottoes are issued on large cards by Prang & Co., of Boston, Mass. Each 
motto sells at $1. 
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MOSAICS OF HISTORY. 
aor 
GREECE—II. 
Land of bards and heroes, hail! 
Land of gods and god-like men, 
Thine were hearts that could not quail,— 
Earth was glorious then; 
Thine were souls that dared be free; 
Power, and fame, and liberty. 


4 

CAUSES OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR.—Athens had lost 
her empire on land, and her allies in the confederacy of 
Delos were dissatisfied with the heavy tribute (now 600 
talents) exacted by Athens, her misapplication of it, and 
the oppression of the members. Samos revolted, but was 
subdued and punished. Nearly all, however, waited only 
an opportunity to free themselves. A dispute between two 
Corinthian colonies led to the war that overthrew Athens. 
Corinth had sent a colony to Corcyra (Corfu), and Coreyra 
had established a colony at Epidamnus in Illyria, taking, 
however, a leader from Corinth. A war of factions broke 
out at Epidamnus, those in the city being assisted by the 
Coreyreans, those who had been driven out being aided by 
the Corinthians. The Corcyreans defeated the Corinthians 
in a naval battle (B. C. 485). The latter prepared to revenge 
their defeat, and as they were in alliance with the Lacedx- 
monians, the Corcyrzeans applied to the Athenians for help. 
Toavoid breaking the truce, the Athenians made only a 
defensive alliance. In the next battle the Corinthians were 
Victorious, and a small.Athenian squadron interfered to 
save the Corcyreeans. A renewal of the battle was about to 
take place when twenty more Athenian vessels appeared. 
Thinking these to be the advanced guard of a large fleet, 
the Corinthians retired, and, although not attacked, re- 
turned home. These events occurred B. C. 432. The Cor- 
inthians, with Perdiccas of’ Macedonia, induced Potidza, a 
tributary of Athens, to revolt. The Megarians also com- 
Plained thet Athens excluded them from her ports. The 
semonians were urged by their allies to declare war 
against Athens. War was determined upon at Sparta, B. C. 
431, although it was precipitated by a treacherous attack of 

Thebes upon Plateea.* 


* Henry C. Cameron. 





THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR.—The struggle which now 
commenced is known as the ‘‘Peloponnesian War.” It 
lasted twenty-seven years, from B.C. 431 to 404, and ex- 
tended itself over almost the whole of the Grecian world, 
involving almost every state, from Selinus, at the extreme 
west of Sicily, to Cnidus and Rhodes in the Agean. 
Though in the main a war for supremacy between the two 
great powers of Greece, Athens and Sparta, it was also toa 
certain extent ‘‘a struggle of principles,’ and likewise, 
though to a lesser extent, ‘‘a war of races.’”’ Speaking gen- 
erally, the Ionian Greeks were banded together on one side, 
and made common cause with the Athenians, whilst the 
Dorian Greeks, with a few remarkable exceptions, gave 
their aid to the Spartans. But political sympathy deter- 
mined, to a greater degree than race, the side to which each 
state should attach itself. Athens and Sparta were respec- 
tively in the eyes of the Greeks the representatives of the 
two principles of democracy and oligarchy; and it was 
felt that, according as the one or the other preponderated, 
the cause of oligarchical or democratical government was in 
the ascendant. The principle of non-intervention was un- 
known. Both powers alike were propagandist, and revolu- 
tionized, as occasion offered, the constitutions of their de- 
pendencies. Even without intervention, party spirit was 
constantly at work, and the triumph of a faction over its 
rival in this or that petty state might at any time disturb 
the balance of power between the two chief belligerents.* 


ATHENS AND SPARTA CONTRASTED.—The two belliger-. 
ents offered a remarkable contrast to each other in many 
respects. Athens was predominantly a maritime, Sparta a 
land power. Athens had influence chiefly on the eastern 
side of Greece and in Asia; Sparta in the western side of 
Greece, and in Italy and Sicily. Again, the position of 
Sparta with respect to her allies, was very different from 
that of Athens. Sparta was at the head of a purely volun- 
tary confederacy, the members of which regarded their in- 
terests as bound up in hers, and accepted her, on account of 
her superior military strength, as their natural leader. 
Athens was mistress of an empire which she had acquired, 
to a considerable extent, by force; and was disliked by most 
of her subject-allies, who accepted her leadership, not from 
choice, but from compulsion. Thus Sparta was able to pre- 
sent herself before men’s minds in the character of “liberator 
of Greece;’”’ though, had she obtained a complete ascend- 
ancy over the rest of Greece, her yoke would probably have 
been found at least as galling as the Athenian. Among the 
principal advantages which Athens possessed over Sparta 
at the commencement of the war, was the better arrange- 
ment of her finance. Sparta can hardly be said to have had 
a revenue at all. Her military expenses were met by extra- 
ordinary contributions which she and her allies levied 
upon themselves, as occasion seemed to require. Athens, 


* Rawlinson’s “‘Aneient History”’ 
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on the contrary, had an organized system, which secured 
her an annual revenue greatly exceeding her needs in time 
of peace, and sufficient to support the whole expense of a 
moderate war. When extraordinary efforts were required, 
she could fall back on her accumulations, which were 
large.* 


PERIODS OF THE WAR.—The Peloponnesian War may be 
de divided into three periods: (1) From the commencement 
until 'the conclusion of the Peace of Nicias—ten years—B. 
C. 431 to 421; (2) from the Peace of Nicias to its formal rup- 
ture by Sparta—eight years—B. C. 421 to 413; (3) from the 
rupture of the Peace of Nicias to the capture of Athens— 
rather more than nine years—B. C. 413 to 4104.* 

First PEeR1opD.—The Peloponnesians, except Argos and 
Achaia, were with Sparta, hence the name of the Pelopon- 
nesian War.+ 


The struggle was conducted for two years and a half by 
Pericles; then by Nicias, but under the check of a strong 
opposition led by Cleon.* 


Pericles pursued a defensive policy, and induced the rural 
population to retire within the walls of Athens, while Archi- 
damus, the Spartan king, ravaged the country. The Athen- 
jars sent out expeditions to retaliate, and made prepara- 
tions for along war. The invasion of Attica was repeated 
in 480 B. C., and a plague carried off one-fourth of the peo- 
ple in Athens. The people became dissatisfied with Pericles, 
but soon restored him to power. The epidemic carried off 
many of his friends, and members of his own family. De- 
pressed by his afflictions and weakened by the disease, he 
died of a lingering fever. Athens thus lost her greatest 
statesman and orator (B. C. 429). Nicias became the mili- 
tary leader, and was, upon the whole, successful, although 
the Peloponnesians invaded Attica five times in seven 
years. In B. C. 429 the memorable siege of Platzea began.t+ 


Platzea was but a small city, and its garrison consisted of 
only four hundred citizens and eighty Athenians, together 
with one hundred and ten women to manage their household 
affairs. Yet this small force set at defiance the whole army 
of the Peloponnesians. The first operation of Archidamus 
was to surround the town with a strong palisade formed of 
the fruit trees which had been cut down, and thus to de- 
prive the Platzans of all egress. The Platzeans, on their 
side, were engaged in raising their walls with a super- 
structure of wood and brickwork, protected in front with 
hides. So energetic was the defence, that the Lacedzeemon- 
ians, after spending three months in these fruitless at- 
tempts, resolved to turn the siege into a blockade, and re- 
duce the place by famine. The Platszeans endured a block- 
ade of two years, during which the Athenians attempted 
nothing for their relief. In the second year, however, 
about half the garrison effected their escape in a bold and 
successful manner. But though the provisions of the gar- 
rison were husbanded by this diminution in their number, 
all the means of subsistence were at length exhausted, and 
starvation began to stare them in the face. Knowing the 
distressed state of the garrison, the Lacedzemonians seut in 
a herald with a summons to surrender and submit them- 
selves to their disposal, at the same time promising that 
only the guilty should be punished. The besieged had no 
alternative, and submitted. This took place in B. C. 427, 
after the blockade had lasted two years. The whole garri- 
son, consisting of two hundred Platseans and twenty-five 
—_———_ 

* Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Ancient History.” 

+ Henry C, Cameron, 





Athenians, were now arraigned before five judges sent fron 
Sparta. They were simply asked: ‘‘Whether during th 
present war they had rendered any assistance to the Lace. 
deemonians, or their allies?’”’?’ Each man, including th 
twenty-five Athenians, was called up separately befor 
the judgment seat, and the question having been put to 
him, and of course answered in the negative, he was imme. 
diately led away to execution. The town of Platea, to 
gether with its territory, was transferred to the Thebans, 
who, a few months afterwards, levelled all the private 
houses to the ground, and with the materials erected a sort 
of vast barrack around the Hereaum, or temple of Her, 


both for the accommodation of visiters, and to serve as an ¥ 


abode for those to whom they let out the land. Thus wa 
Platza blotted out from the map of Greece.* 


Mitylene, in Lesbos, revolted from the Athenians, and do. 
mestic dissensions led to its surrender to the Athenians. It 
narrowly escaped the fate of Platza, proposed for it by the 
low Athenian demagogue, Cleon. Scenes of horror were 
enacted by the popular party” at Corcyra about this time. 
In B. C. 425, bad weather detained an Athenian fleet at 
Pylus, in Messenia. Demosthenes, an active officer, threw 
up a rude fortification, and remained there with five ships 
and two hundred hoplites. A large Lacedzemonian fleet 
and army were unable to dislodge him; and while prepar- 
ing for a second attack, an Athenian fleet appeared, de 
feated the Lacedsemonian fleet, and blockaded their army 
on the island of Sphacteria. The Spartans at iast proposed 
a peace, but Cleon induced the Athenians to demand ex- 
travagant terms. Hostilities were renewed, and _ the 
Athenians made but little progress. Demosthenes maée 
unfavorable reports, and the Athenians blamed Cleon for 
preventing them from making peace. He made boasts of 
what he would do if he were general, was taken at his 
word, and through ridicule was compelled to lead the force 
sent to assist Demosthenes. .Cleon promised to take Sphac- 
teria in twenty days, and either kill, or bring all the Lace 
dzemonians to Athens. Fortune favored him. Demo 
thenes had prepared all things for the attack, and Cleon ar 
rived in time to share the glory. Of the four hundred and 
twenty Spartans, two hundred and ninety-two surrendered, 
and the prestige of Sparta was destroyed. Cleon literally 
fulfilled his promise. Pylus was garrisoned with Messet- 
ians, and the Spartans repeatedly proposed peace, but the 
elated Athenians declined. In B. C. 424 they were de 
feated at Delium in Beeotia, and met with severe losses it 
Thrace. Brasidas, the Lacedzeemonian, was very successfil 
in Macedonia and Chalcidice. He gained Amphipolis be 
fore Thucydides could bring assistance from Thasos, ani 
hence the latter was banished. Cleon was disgracefully d+ 
feated by Brasidas before Amphipolis (B. C. 422) when bott 
commanders fell. Pleistoanax, the Spartan king, ani 
Nicias, in B. C. 421, concluded a peace for fifty years, calle 
the ‘‘Peace of Nicias.’’+ 


SECOND PERIOD.—The continuance of hostilities durii 
this period, while there was peace, and even for sometimt 
alliance, between the two chief belligerents, was attribute 
ble, at first, to the hatred which Corinth bore to Athens 
and to the energy she showed.in forming coalitions again 
her detested rival. Afterwards it was owing also in parti 
the ambition and influence of Alcibiades, who desired at 
newal of the war, hoping thereby to obtain a sphere suit 
ble to his talents. Far more important than his Pelopor 
nesian schemes was the project, which Alcibiades no? 
brought forward, of conquering Sicily. The success of tl 


*Smith’s History of Greece. (Edited by President Felton. ) 
+ Henry C, Cameron, 
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ajtempt would have completely destroyed the balance of 

wer in Greece, and have made Athens irresistible. The 
project, though perhaps somewhat over-bold, would proba- 
bly have sueceeded, had the task of carrying it through to 
theend been intrusted to the genius which conceived it. 
Unfortunately for Athens, she was forced to choose between 
endangering her liberties by maintaining Alcibiades in power 
and risking the failure of an expedition to which she was too 
farcommitted for her to be able to recede. The recall of 
Alcibiades was injurious to Athens in various ways. It de- 
prived her of her best general, and of the only statesman 
she possessed who was competent to deal with all the pe- 
® culiar difficulties of the expedition. It made Sparta fully 
acquainted with the Athenian schemes for the manage- 
ment of Sicilian affairs, and so enabled her to counteract 
them. Finally, it transferred to the enemy the most keen 
and subtle intellect of the time, an intellect almost certain 
to secure success to the side which it espoused. Still, if 
the choice lay (as.it probably did) between accepting Alci- 
biades as tyrant and driving him into exile, we must hold 
Athens justified in the course which she took. There 
might easily be a rapid recovery from the effects of a dis- 
astrous expedition. Who could predict the time at, which 
the state would recover from the loss of those libexties on 
which her prosperity had recently depended ?* 


The hatred of Corinth to Athens, and the influenc2 of the 
brilliant but profligate Alcibiades at Athens prevented a 
sincere peace, and led to a renewal of the war. The Athen- 
ians assisted Argos, and Argives and Athenians were de- 
feated at Mantinea (B. C. 418) by the Spartans, without 
rupturing the peace. In B. C. 416 the Athenians conquered 
Melos, and practiced horrible cruelties. In B. C. 416 Se- 
gesta and Selinus in Sicily had a quarrel, and Segesta ap- 
pealed to Athens for aid. Alcibiades favored the appeal, 
and an armament was prepared. The mutilation of the 
Hermee, or marble statues of Hermes in the streets of 
Athens, aroused the superstitious terrors of the Athenians, 
and arrested the sailing of the fleet. Alcibiades was 
charged with this crime, and the profanation of the Eleu- 
sian m#steries. He denied the crime, but was denied the 
immediute investigation he demanded. The fleet sailed 
undéf Nibias, Alcibiades, and Lamachus, and was intended 
to extéwd Athenian influence in Sicily. Alcibiades was re- 
callu& to Stand his trial, but escaped to Sparta, and revealed 
the plan of the Athenians. He was condemned to death in 
his absence. Lamachus and Nicias had been partly suc- 

| cessful in Sicily, having taken Catana and Naxos, and de- 
feated the Syracusans. The siege of Syracuse took place 
next year, reinforcements having arrived from Athens. 
Lamachus died, and Nicias seemed on the point of success, 
when affairs were changed by the arrival of Gylippus, the 
Spartan commander, and the Athenians were really the 
besieged party. Reinforcements were sent to Nicias under 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon, and in B. C. 413 the Spar- 
tans openly broke the peace by invading Attica.+ 


THIRD PERIOD.—The maintenance of the ‘Peace of Nic- 
ias” had long been rather nominal than real. Athens and 
Sparta had indeed abstained hitherto from direct attacks 
upon each other’s territories; but they had been continually 
employed in plots against each other’s interests, and they 
had met in conflict both in the Peloponnese and in Sicily. 
Now, at length, after eight years, the worn-out fiction of a 
pretended amity was discarded, and the Spartans, by the 
advice of Alcibiades, not only once more invaded Attica, 
but made a permanent settlement at Deceleia, within sight 

*Rawlinson’s Ancient History. 

+ Henry C, Cameron, 





of Athens. The main theatre of the struggle continued, 
however, to be Sicily, where the Athenians clung with des- 
peration to a scheme which prudence required them to re- 
linquish, and lavishly sent fleet after fleet, and atmy after 
army to maintain a conflict which was hopeless. Still the 
expedition might have re-embarked, without suffering any 
irreparable disaster, had it not been for an improvement in 
shipbuilding, devised by the Corinthians and eagerly 
adopted by the Syracusans, which deprived Athens of her 
command of the sea, and forced her armies to surrender at 
discretion. Thus the fatal blow, from which Athens never 
recovered, was struck by the hatred of Corinth, which, in 
the course of a few weeks, more than avenged the injuries 
of half a century.* 


SCENE OF WAR CHANGED.—The immediate result of 
the disasters in Sicily was the transference of the war to 
Asia Minor. Her great losses in ships and sailors had so 
crippled the naval power of Athens, that her command of 
the sea was gone; the more so, as her adversaries were 
strengthened by the accession to their fleet of a powerful 
Sicilian contingent. The knowledge of this entire change 
in the relative position of the two belligerents at sea, en- 
couraged the subject allies generally to shake off the 
Athenian yoke. Sparta saw the importance of encourag- 
ing this defection; and crossing the ASgean sea in force, 
made the theatre of war Asia Minor, the islands and the 
Hellespont. Here, for the first time, she was able to make 
the Persian alliance, which she had so long sought, of use 
to her. Persian gold enabled her to maintain a fleet equal 
or superior to that of Athens, and ultimately gave her the 
victory in the long doubtful contest. What most surprises 
us, in the third and last period of the war, is the vigor of 
the Athenian defence; the elasticity of spirit, the energy, 
and the fertility of resource which seemed for a time to 
have completely surmounted the Sicilian calamity, and 
made the final issue once more appear to be doubtful. This- 
wonderful recovery of strength and power was, no doubt, 
in a great measure, due to the genius of one man—Alei- 
biades. But something must be attributed to the temper 
and character of the people. Athens, like Rome, is greatest 
and most admirable in misfortune; it is then that hér 
courage, her patience, and her patriotism deserve and com- 
mand our sympathies.* 


ALLIANCE WITH CyRus.—The arrival of the younger 
Cyrus in Asia Minor, was of great advantage to Sparta, 
and must be regarded as mainly effective in bringing the 


war rapidly to a successful issue. Hitherto the satraps had 
pursued the policy which the interests of Persia required, 
had trimmed the balance, and contrived that neither side 
should obtain a decided preponderance over the other. But 
Cyrus had personal views, which such a course would not 
have subserved. He required the assistance of Greek 
troops and ships in the great enterprise that he was medi- 
tating; and, to obtain such aid, it was necessary for him to 
make a real friend of one belligerent or the other. He 
chose Sparta as best suited to furnish him the aid he re- 
quired ; and, having made his choice, he threw himself into 
the cause with all the energy of his nature. It was his 
prompt and lavish generosity which prevented the victory 
of Arginusz from being of any real service to Athens, and 
ena| led Lysander to undo its effects and regain the mastery 
of the sea, within the space of thirteen months, by the 
crowning victory of 4gos-potami. That victory may also 
have been in another way the result of Lysander’s com- 
mand of Persian gold; for it is a reasonable suspicion that 
some of the Athenian commanders were bribed, and that 
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the negligence which lost the battle has been paid for out 
of the stores of Cyrus.* 


INTERNAL HISTORY OF ATHENS.—The internal history 
of Athens during the third period of the Peloponnesian 
war is full of interest. The disastrous termination of the 
Sicilian expedition threw discredit upon democratical in- 
stitutions; and immediately after the news of it reached 
Athens, the constitution was modified in an aristocratic di- 
rection, B. C. 412. The change, however, then made was 
not regarded as sufficient, and in B. C. 411 a more complete 
revolution was effected. Cowed by a terrorism which the 
political clubs knew well how to exercise, the Athenian 
democracy submitted to see itself abolished in a perfectly 
legal manner. A nominated council of four hundred suc- 
ceeded to the elective Boulé, and a pretended committee of 
five thousand took the place of the time-honored ecclesia. 
This government, which was practically that of three or 
four individuals, lasted for about four months, when it was 
overthrown by violence, and the democracy was restored 
again under certain restrictions.* 


ATHENS UNDER THE THIRTY.—The triumph of Sparta 
was the triumph throughout Greece of oligarchical princi- 
ples. At Athens the democracy was abolished, and the 
entire control of the government placed in the hands of a 
Board of Thirty, a Board which has acquired in history the 
ominous name of the Thirty Tyrants. Boards of Ten 
chosen by himself, were put up by Lysander as the supreme 
authority in Samos and in other cities, while Spartan Har- 
mosts, with indefinite powers, were established every- 
where. The Greeks found that instead of gaining by the 
change of masters, they had lost; they had exchanged the 
yoke of a power, which if rapacious, was at any rate refined, 
civilized and polished, for that of one which added to rapac- 
ity a coarse arrogance and a cruel harshness which were 
infinitely exasperating and offensive. Even in the matter 
of tribute there was no relaxation. Sparta found that to 
maintain an empire, she must have a revenue; and the 
contributions of her subject allies, were assessed at the an- 
nual rate of one thousand talents.* 


‘* THE TEN THOUSAND.’’—The Anabasis, or expedition of 
Cyrus the younger, to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, oc- 
curred B. C. 401. Xenophon led back from Cunaxa to the 
sea the ten thousand Geeeks who were a part of the army.+ 


The weakness of Persia was laid bare; it was seen that 
her capital might be reached, and that Greek trooops might 
march in security from end to end of the empire. Henve- 
forth ideas of actual conquest floated before the Grecian 
mind; and the more restless spirits looked to this quarter 
as the best field for their ambition. On the side of the Per- 
sians, alarm at the possible result of Greek audacity began 
to be felt, and a new policy was developed in consequence.* 


WaAR BETWEEN SPARTA AND PERSIA.—The immediate 
consequence of the Cyreian expedition was war between 
Persia and Sparta. Sparta was known to have lent her aid 
to Cyrus; and Tissaphernes had orders, on his return to the 
coast, to retaliate by severities on the Greek cities, which 
were now under the protection of the Spartans. The chal- 
lenge thus thrown down was readily aceepted; and for six 
years—B. C. 399 to 394—Sparta carried on war in Asia 
Minor, first under generals of no great talent, but, finally, 
under Agesilaus, who succeeded in making the great king 
tremble for his empire. The consequences would probably 
have been serious if Persia had not succeeded in a combina- 
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tion against the Spartans in Greece itself, which forced 
them to recall Agesilaus from Asia. 


THE CORINTHIAN WAR.—Instigated by the Persians and 
jealous of the power of Sparta, Argos, Thebes, Corinth and 
Athens formed an alliance against her in the year B. C. 395, 
A war of a chequered character followed. Sparta lost the 
command of the sea by the great victory of Conon at Cni- 
dus, but maintained her superiority on land in the battles 
of Corinth, Coronza, and Lechreum. Still she found the 
strain upon her resources so great, and the difficulty of re. 
sisting the confederacy, supported as it was by the gold and 
the ships of Persia, so extreme, that after a few years she 
felt it necessary to procure peace at any cost. It was at her 
instance and by her energetic exertions that Persia was in- 
duced to come forward in the new character of arbitress, 
and to require the acceptance by the Greeks generally of 
the terms contained in the ‘‘Peace of Antalcidas’’—terms 
disgraceful to the Greeks, but advantageous to Sparta, as 
the clause establishing the independence of all the Greek 
states injured Corinth and Thebes, while it left her own 
powers untouched.* 


RISE oF THEBES.—Sparta now attacked Beotia, siezed 
the Citadel of Thebes by treachery, and conquered Olynthus, 
Her power on land was at its height B. C. 379, and her un- 
popularity was commensurate. Pelopidas and other exiles 
recovered Thebes; Athens and Thebes organized a confed- 
eracy of seventy cities against Sparta. A war of seven 
years ensued, and through Athenian jealousy of Theban 
success, the peace of Callias was made, B. C. 371. Thebes 
refused to sign the peace unless acknowledged as the head 
of Beeotia. In the war that ensued, Epaminondas, the 
great Theban commander, utterly defeated the Spartans at 
Leuctra, B. C. 370. This event electrified Greece. Epami- 
nondas next ravaged Laconia, established un Arcadian con- 
federation at the new city, Megalopolis, and restored the 
Messenians. Sparta fell at once from her high position, 
and even asked the aid of Athens. Pelopidas settled dis- 
turbances in Thessaly and in Macedonia, and Epaminondas 
again successfully invaded the Peloponnesus. Pelopidas 
with other deputies went to the king of Persia, who declared 
Thebes to be the head of Greece, B. C. 366. Pelopidas was 
slain in an expedition into Thessaly. A war broke out be- 
tween Elis and Arcadia, the Mantineans and Spartans sup- 
porting the former. Epaminondas marched into the Pelo- 
ponnesus to assist the Arcadians. He gained a decisive 
victory over the combined force at Mantinea, B. C. 362, but 
himself fell mortally wounded. The greatness of Thebes 
began and ended with this able man. Peace was now made 
according to his dying advice. Greece was completely ex- 
hausted by these struggles.t+ 


DURATION OF THE PEACE.—The peace of B. C. 362 was 
not disturbed on the continent of Greece till after the lapse 
of six years. Meanwhile, however, hostilities continued at 
sea between Alexander of Pherze and Athens, and, in the 
continental districts beyond the limits of Greece proper, 
between Athens on the one hand, and Amphipolis, Perdiccas 
of Macedon, and the Thracian princes, Cotys and his son 
Cersobleptes, on the other. Athens was intent on recover 
ing her old dominion in these parts, while the Macedonian 
and Thracian kings were naturally jealous of her growing 
power. Nothing, however, as yet showed that any im- 
portant consequences would arise out of these petty strug- 
gles. Macedonia was still one of the weakest of the states 
which bordered on Greece, and even when, at the death of 
Perdiceas, B. C. 359, his brother, Philip, who had escaped 
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from Thebes, mounted the throne, it was impossible for the 
most sagacious intellect to foresee danger to Greeee from this 
quarter.* 


“ 

MACEDONIA.—Macedonia lay north of Thessaly: its peo- 
ple were despised as barbarous; its kings claimed to be of 
Hellenic descent. Philip, the youngest son of Amyntas IT 
became king of Macedon, B. C. 359, at the age of twenty- 
three. He took Amphipolis, and defeated the Illyrians. 
He conquered Pydua, Potideea, and Thrace as far as the 
Nestus, thus gaining control of the gold mines of Pangzeus, 
which yielded him one thousand talents annually. The 
sacred war, between Thebes and Phocis, prepared the way 
for Philip’s supremacy. The Amphictyonic council im- 
posed a heavy fine on the Phocians for cultivating sacred 
soil. Driven to desperation, they seized Delphi, and appro- 
priated the sacred treasure. Philip appeared as champion 
of the Delphic god, slew the Phocian leader, and became 
master of Thessaly. An Athenian army prevented him 
from passing Thermopyle. Demosthenes, the great Athen- 
ian orator, now appeared as the opponent of Philip. When 
Philip threatened Olynthus, Demosthenes infused more 
energy into the Athenians. His Olynthiacs and his Philip- 
pics are among his most celebrated orations. Olynthus was 
taken, B. C. 347, and many other towns fell into Philip’s 
hands. By deceit and bribery he. gained as much as by 
war. He induced the Athenians to make peace, but ex- 
cluded the Phocians, who soon surrendered. They were 
ruined, and the Amphictyonic council at Delphi gave him 
the seatof which the Phecians were deprived. He shared 
in the honor of presiding at the Pythian games, and in B. 
C. 346 Macedon became the leading state of Greece. His 
attempts on Byzantium, Perinthus, and the Chersonesus, 
were successfully resisted by aid of the Athenians. He 
came into Greece to conduct a sacred war against Amphissa, 
but seized Elatea, showing that he aimed at Boeotia and 
Attica. Demosthenes aroused the Athenians to resistance. 
They united with the Thebans, and on August 7, B. C. 388, 
was fought the battle of Cheronea, which crushed the 
liberties of Greece. Philip treated Thebes with severity, 
but offered advantageous terms of peace to Athens. A con- 
gress of Greek states, except Sparta, met at Corinth, de- 
clared war against Persia, and appointed Philip commander- 
in-chief. While making preparations for the expedition, he 
was assassinated, B. C. 366+ 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT.—Philip’s son, Alexander, 
then twenty years old, succeeded him. He was thor- 
oughly educated in every respect. The courage and energy 
he displayed secured his appointment as leader of the expe- 
dition against Persia. He suppressed disturbances in 
Thrace and Illyria. Thebes revolted, and was utterly de- 
stroyed, save Pindar’s house, and the inhabitants reduced 
to slavery. Greece was terror-struck, and leaving Anti- 
pater as regent, Alexander set out for Asia with 35,000 
soldiers, B. C. 334. He marched along the coast of the Pro- 
pontis, and defeated the Persians at the river Granicus. 
Turning south, he took Sardis, then Ephesus, Magnesia, 
Miletus, and many other places. In the spring he received 
reinforcements at Gordium,. marched east without resist- 
ance until he reached Issus, where he defeated the immense 
army of Darius, 600,000 strong.+ 


FURTHER CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER.—Alexander con- 
quered Phoenicia and Egypt in twenty months. With 
47,000 troops he marched toward the center of the empire, 
and encountered and defeated the immense army of Darius 
—— 
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about twenty miles from Arbela. The capitals, Babylon, 
Susa, and Persepolis, with their enormous treasures, sur- 
rendered. Three years were spent in conquering the north- 
east provinces of the Persian empire, and then Alexander 
advanced into India, conquered Porus, and overran what 
is now called the Panjaub. His army refused to go further 
than the Hyphasis, and he then descended the Indus, and 
after terrible sufferings returned to Persepolis. At the 
height of his power, he now meditated the conquest of 
Arabia. After a banquet, given in connection with the 
preparations, he was seized with a fever, and died, June 
28, B C. 323. His plans perished with him, and his em- 
pire was divided among his generals.* 


s 


EFFECTS OF THE CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER.—The con- 
quests of Alexander, though they were won so quickly, and 
though a large part of them were soon lost again, madea 
great and lasting change throughout a large part of the 
world. Both he and those who came after him, were great: 
builders of cities in Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and as far 
as their conquests reached. In each of these cities was 
placed a Greek or Macedonian colony, and in the western 
part of Asia, most of these cities lived and flourished, and 
some of them, like Alexandria, in Egypt, and Antioch, im 
Syria, soon took their place among the greatest cities in the 
world. The Greek language became the tongue of all gov- 
ernment and literature throughout many countries where 
the people were not Greek by birth. It was thus at the 
very moment that Greece began to lose her political free- 
dom that she made, as it were, an intellectual conquest of 
large part of the world. And though, in the cities and 
lands which in this way became partially Hellenized, there 
was neither the political freedom, nor the original genius 
of the great statesmen and writers of old Greece, yet mere 
learning and science flourished as they had never flour- 
ished before. The Greek tongue became the common 
speech of the civilized world, the speech which men of 
different nations used in speaking to one another, much 
as they use French now. The Greek colonies had done 
much to spread the Greek language and manners over 
a large part of the world. The Macedonian conquests now 
did still more; but they did not, as the old colonies had 
done, carry also Greek freedom with them.+ 


THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER.—The great empire of 
Alexander did not hold together, even in name, for more: 
than a few years after his death. He left no one in the 
Macedonian royal family who was at all fit to take his 
place, and his dominions were gradually divided among his 
generals, who after a little while took the title of kings. 
Thus arose the kingdom of the Ptolemies in Egypt, and 
that of the descendants of Seleukos in the east, which grad- 
ally shrank up into the kingdom of Syria. In the countries 
beyond the Tigris the Macedonian power gradually died 
out; but various states arose in Asia Minor, which were 
not strictly Greek, but which had a greater or less tinge of 
Greek cultivation. Such were the kingdoms of Pergamos, 
and the league of the cities of Lykia. These arose in coun- 
tries which had been fully subdued by Alexander, and 
which won their independence only because the descend- 
ants of Seleukos could not keep their great dominions to- 
gether. But Alexander’s conquests had been made so fast 
that some parts, even of Western Asia, were not fully sub- 
dued. Thus, out of the fragments of the Persian empire 
several kingdoms arose, like those of Pontos and Bithynia, 
which were ruled by native kings, but which also affected 
something of Greek civilization. And some real Greek 
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-states still contrived to keep their independence on or near 
‘tthe coast of Asia, as the city of Byzantion, the island of 
Rhodes, and the city of Hérakleia, which last was some- 
‘times a commonwealth, and sometimes under tyrants.* 


AFFAIRS IN GREECE AND MACEDONIA.—The death of 
Alexander was followed by a time of great confusion in 
Macedonia and Greece. Even while Alexander was away 
in Asia, the Spartans under their king, Agis, had tried to 
throw off the Macedonian yoke, but in vain. After Alex- 
ander’s death another attempt was made by several of the 
Greek states, especially the Athenians, who were again 
stirred up by Demosthenes and the tolians. These last 
were a people of Western Greeee, the least civilized of all 
the Greek states, but which now began to rise to great im- 
portance. This was called the Lamian war. In the end the 
Athenians had to yield, and they were obliged by the Mace- 
donian general, Antipatros, to change their constitution, 
making it much less democratical than before, and depriving 
many of the citizens of their votes. For many years there 
was the greatest confusion in Macedonia and Greece, and 
all the neighboring countries; and things were made 
worse by an attack from an enemy with whom the Greeks 
had never before had anything to do. Greece and Mace- 
donia were invaded by the Gauls. By these we need not 
understand people from Gaul itself, but some of those Celtic 
‘tribes which were still in the east of Europe. After doing 
much mischief in those parts, the Gauls crossed over into 
Asia, and there founded a state of their own, which was 
called Galatia, and, as they too began to learn something of 
Greek civilization, Gallo-grecia. Meanwhile kings were 
being constantly set up and overthrown in Macedonia, and 
each of them tried to get as much power and influence as 
he could in Greece itself. At this time, too, Epeiros, a 
ountry which hitherto had been of very little importance, 
became a powerful state under its king, Pyrrhus, who at 
one time obtained possession of Macedonia. He also waged 
wars in Italy and Sicily, and he had a great deal to do with 
the affairs of the Peloponnesus, where he was at last killed 
in besieging Argos, B. C. 272. From this time things be- 
came rather more settled; a second time of freedom, if not 
of greatness, began in Greece, and a regular dynasty of 
kings fixed itself in Macedonia. The old royal family was 
quite extinct, and the second set of Macedonian kings were 
the descendants of Antigonos, one of the most famous of 
Alexander’s generals. His son, Demetrios, got possession 
of the crown of Macedonia in B.C. 294. Both he and his 
son, Antigonos Gonatas, were driven out more than once, 
but in the end Antigonos contrived to keep the Macedonian 
crown, and to hand it on to his descendants, who held it till 
the Macedonian kingdom was conquered by Rome.* 


THE LEAGUES.—The oppression of Antigonos caused the 


revival of the Achrean League, B. C. 251. It was origin- 
ally for religious purposes; it now embraced Athens, Cor- 
inth, Megara, gina, Salamis and the Peloponnesus, ex- 
cept Sparta, Elis, and a few other states. In B. C. 221, 
Sparta opposed the League, but by the assistance of the 
Macedonians was completely defeated. An tolian league 
had been formed in central Greece which defeated the 
Acheans, and Philip, King of Macedonia, was called in 
by the latter. He gained several victories, was defeated by 
the Romans, and soon made peace.+ 


LATER GRECIAN HIsToRyY.—The last days of Grecian 
history, before the country came altogether under the power 
of the Romans, are distinguished in several ways from the 
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times which went before them. The states which are mos 
important in these times, are not the same as those whieh 
were most important in the old days of the Persian and 
Peloponnesian wars. First of all, we must remember that 
Macedonia and Epeiros must now be reckoned as Greek 
states, and that a large part of Greece, especially in the 
north, was now always, till the Roman conquest of Mace. 
donia, more or less subject to the Macedonian kings, or, at 
least, under their influence. And among the states of 
Greece itself, the division of power was very different from 
what it had been in earlier times. In the days which we 
have now come to neither Athens nor Thebes was of very 
great account, and though Sparta was of great importance 
during part of the time, yet its greatness was only, as we 
may say, by fits and starts. We may say that the chief 
powers of Greece now were Macedonia, Achaia, Atolia, 
and Sparta. Achaia and tolia are states of which but lit- 
tle is heard in Grecian history since the heroic times.* 


THE ROMAN POWER IN GREECE.—Philip of Macedon 
was at this time at open war with the Romans, and the 
Romans brought armies into Macedonia and from thence 
into Greece. Nearly all the Grecians sided with the Ro- 
mans, but this only served to engage them in war, not for 
themselves, but for a foreign power which did not in the 
least care for their good. The Romans were then the most 
powerful people in the world. Philip withstood them fora 
long time, but they defeated him entirly at a battle in 
Thessaly, and from that time Macedonia was subject to them. 
The Greeks thought that this event would be for their ad- 
vantage. The Romans professed that they meant Greece to 
be independent; and Flaminius, one of the Roman generals, 
eaused the freedom of the country to be solemnly pro- 
claimed at the Isthmian games. There was one eircum- 
stance, however, which soon taught the Greeks that this 
hope of freedom was vain. The Romans insisted upon 
keeping possession of three Greek cities: Chalcis in Eubea, 
Demetrios in Thessaly, and Corinth, which one of the Mace- 
edonian kings had been accustomed to call the fetters of 
Greece, because whoever possessed them could keep the peo- 
ple in entire subjection. So it wasnow. The Roman power 
took the place of the Macedonian, and whatever Rome 
ordered Greece was obliged to submit to. Tne Romans 
were so powerful in Greece, that when Perseus, king of 
Macedon, who succeeded his father Philip, made immense 
efforts to carry on a war against Rome, no city or state in 
Greece except the towns in Beeotia dared to give him assist- 
ance. They dared not rebel against their great lords. Per 
haps it was well for them that they did not; for Perseus 
experienced the same fate as every other monarch who re 
sisted Rome. He was defeated at the battle of Pydua, in 
Macedon, and his country ceased to be an independent 
kingdom, and became a Roman province. The Greeks 
were allowed to call themselves independent a few year 
longer, but Greece became a Roman province in the yea! 
B. C. 146.+ 


CAUSE OF CHANGE OF GOVERNMENT.—The Athenians 
were in fact the cause of the change in the government of 
the country. They had become so weak and so poor, that 
they actually oppressed and pillaged one of their ow! 
towns. ‘ The other states interfered and a war was the col- 
sequence. But the Romans did not choose them to cary 
on contests between themselves, and sent word that they 
would settle their disputes for them. This made the Greeks 
very angry, and for the last time the members of the Ack 
gan league declared war against Rome. The Romans sett 
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an army into Peloponnesus,and the consul, Lucius Mummius, 
‘ gained a victory, not far from Corinth, which put an end to 
the Acheean league for ever. Corinth was first plundered, 
and then, on a signal given by the blast of a trumpet, it 
was set on fire. The men were killed; the women and child- 
ren, and any slaves who could be found in it, were sold.* 


GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS.—AII Greece, as far as 
Macedon and Epirus, was now formed into a Roman pro- 
vince, and called Achaia, by which name it is frequently 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. The name must 
have been derived from the Achzean league, which lasted as 
long as the country could in any way pretend to be inde- 
pendent. The history of Greece from this time is entirely 
mixed up with that of Rome. When the Roman empire 
was divided, the eastern division was called the Greek Em- 
pire, but this was only for the sake of distinction. Greece 
itself was still only a province subject to the emperors. 
The Turks entirely conquered the Greek empire, when Con- 
stantinople, the capital, was taken by them in the year A. 
D. 1453, and they then became the lords of Greece. Their 
government was very cruel, and the two nations felt the 
utmost hatred for each other. The Greeks often rebelled, 
and at length several of the principal European kingdoms, 
pitying their condition, and remembering their former 
glory, united together, and compelled the Turks to set them 
free. Otho, the son of the king of Bavaria, was chosen for their 
monarch, and Greece was raised into a kingdom, A. D. 1828.* 


GREEK CIVILIZATION.—The late President Felton has 
eloquently characterized the spirit of Greek civilization in 
the following words: During the long existence of the 
Athenian republic, amidst the interruptions of foreign 
and domestic wars,—her territory overrun by Hellenic and 
barbaric armies, her forests burned, her fields laid waste, 
her temples levelled in the dust, in these tumultous ages 
of her democratic existence,—the fire of her creative 
genius never smouldered. She matured and perfected the 
art of historical composition, of political and forensic elo- 
quence, of popular legislation, of lyric and dramatic poetry, 
of music, painting, architecture and sculpture; she unfolded 
the mathematics theoretically and practically, and clothed 
ithe moral and metaphysical sciences in the brief, senten- 
itious wisdom of the myriad-minded Aristotle, and the hon- 
eyed eloquence of Plato. Rome overran the world with her 
armies, and though she did not always spare the subjects, 
she beat down the proud, and laid her laws upon the pros- 
trate nations. Greece fell before the universal victor, but 
she still asserted her intellectual supremacy, and as even 
the Roman poet (Virgil) confesses, the conquered became 
ithe teacher and guide of the conqueror.+ 


LIVING IN GREECE.—It will perhaps help to fix the his- 
‘tory of Greece in our minds if we endeavor to learn some- 
thing of the dwellings, the manners, and customs of the 
people. A Greek house was always divided into two dis- 
tinct portions, one for the men, and the other for the 
women. The house-door opened into a narrow passage, on 
one side of which were the stables, and on the other the 
porter’s lodge. From the passage the peristyle or court, 
was entered. Round the peristyle were the apartments for 
the men, such as large banqueting rooms, parlors, picture 
galleries, and libraries, sleeping rooms, and sometimes 
storerooms. Usually there was an upper story to the house, 
occupied by the slaves; the roof of this sometimes projected 
over the lower story, and formed balconies or verandahs. 
The stairs which led to the upper story were sometimes on 
the outside of the house. The roofs were generally flat, and 
it was customary to walk about upon upon them. The 
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houses of the rich people who lived in the country were 
much more magnificent than those in the town. Generally 
speaking, the Greeks, in their best days, lived in small, 
plain houses, and employed their money and their taste on 
the temples and public buildings. The Greeks usually par- 
took of three meals: The first commonly consisted of bread 
dipped in unmixed wine; the second—taken probably about 
twelve o’clock—was of a light kind, and varied according 
to the habits of different persons; the third and principal 
meal was often not eaten before sunset. The Greeks drank 
wine and talked after dinner as gentlemen now do; but 
they also diverted themselves by games, such as casting 
dice, or throwing up huckle-stones, or draughts. Very 
often, also, they asked each other riddles, and the persons 
who found them out were rewarded with a crown, or a gar- 
land, or a kiss. Many private persons in Athens had large 
collections of books, and sometimes the public were allowed 
the use of them. Aristotle is said to have taught one of the 
kings of Egypt how to arrangea library; and after his time, 
the library at Alexandria in Egypt became the most cele- 
brated in the world. The dress of the Greeks was very 
simple. Their principal garment was called a chiton; but 
the Spartan chiton and the Athenian were not alike. -The 
Spartan chiton was made of woolen stuff, very short, and 
without sleeves, and it was fastened over both shoulders by 
clasps or buckles; the Athenian chiton was a long loose dress 
with wide sleeves, and usually made of linen. The dresses 
of men and women were originally very much alike, for in 
early days it was the custom for all to wear the Spartan, or, 
as it was called, the Dorian chiton. The practice of bath- 
ing was as common amongst the Greeks as amongst the Ro- 
mans; but they had no splendid public buildings for the 
purpose. Persons of rank and wealth had private baths in 
their own houses, and it was customary for them to use two 
im succession, first a cold bath, and then a warm one. The 
Athenians were far more luxurious in their mode of living 
than the Spartans. The Athenians lived very much ‘in 
public. They met in public places, and wandered about in 
the public gardens, and cared but little for the pleasures of 


- home; but the Spartans, although they dined together, be- 


cause it was one of the rules given them by Lycurgus, kept 
to themselves at other times. The Athenians were much 
the more agreeable, but the Spartans seem generally to 
have been the more respected. The writing of the Greeks 
must have been like that of most other nations, before 
paper was invented. Waxen tablets were in common use, 
which were written upon with an iron instrument very 
like a pencil in appearance.* 


ConcLusion.—The history of Greece which we have thus 
run through, though it is the history only of a small part of 
the world for a few hundred years, is worth fully as mnch 
study as any later and wider part of history. It is, as it 
were, the history of the world in a small space. There is no 
lesson to be taught by history in general, which is not 
taught by the history of Greece. The Greeks, too, we 
should never forget, were the first people to show the world 
what real freedom and real civilization were. And they 
brought, not only politics, but art and science, and litera- 
ture of every kind, to a higher pitch than any other peo- 
ple ever did without borrowing of others. In all these 
ways Greece has influenced the world forever.+ 


Gone are the glorious Greeks of old, 
Glorious in mien and mind; 


Their bones are mingled with the mold, 
Their dust is on the wind; 
The forms they hewed from living stone 


Survive the waste of years alone, 
And, scattered with their ashes show 
What greatness perished long ago. 


*Sewall’s History of Greece. 
+ Freeman's Outlines of History. 
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THE ALPHABET OF MENTAL PHIL- 
OSOPHY. 


Mental philosophy treats of the mind, what it is, what 
things it does, and how it does them. 

Mental philosophy has been long studied, deeply studied, 
State of the sci- and ably studied, but it is still far from being 
pes 4 mastered. This little treatise claims to do 
nothing more than give the alphabet of the science. Even 
so much as this, it claims with misgiving, for precisely the 
elementary part, or alphabet, of mental philosophy is that 
which down to the present moment remains most in dispute. 

Mind is that in man which perceives, feels, thinks, exer- 
Whatis mind? ¢jses emotions, chooses, uses the body. 

This definition tells all that anyone knows as to what 
Nothing further mind is. There has been beyond this a great 
known as to what : a m 
mind is. deal of guessing and supposing on the subject, 
but beyond this no one knows, or can know, anything. 

Observe, we tell what mind is, by telling what mind does. 
pt os mind is, What mind is “in itseif,’’ as the deep-seeming 
defined by what 
mind does. phrase goes, we are unable to say. We may 
call mind spirit, but what does ‘spirit’? mean? Spirit means 
to us nothing in the world except not-matter. But saying 
the mind is not-matter is merely saying what mind is not. 
It is not saying what mind is. We can not say what mind 
is. Suppose we call it matter. We then have matter that 
perceives, feels, thinks, exercises emotions, chooses, uses 
matter {the body]. What have we gained? What but a 
wider definition of matter? The distinction remains be- 
tween matter that thinks, and so forth, and matter that 
does not. We have got mind reduced to matter. But how 
have we done this? Why, by making the term matter large 
enough to take in mind. Say, then, mind is matter. This 
may help us, provided, now, we know what matter is. 
What is matter? Matter is force, says one definition, the 
shortest, and perhaps the best. But this looks very much 
like reducing matter to mind. We just now, with some 
ado, reduced mind to matter; and, presto, here goes 
matter back again to mind. Mind is matter, and matter 
is force. Mind, then, is force. 
is that which causes motion. ‘‘ That which’’—we had those 
words in defining mind at first. Force is ‘‘ that which’’ 
does something. But mind is ‘‘that which’’ does something. 
We come round once more to our starting point. With all 
our endeavor, we have made no progress in the attempt to 
tell what mind is ‘‘ in itself,’’ as the phrase is. The truth 
is, we had better content ourselves to say only what we be- 
gan with saying, namely, mind is that in man which per- 
ceives, feels, thinks, ete. We shall never get further on in 
defining mind. 

But we need not feel disquieted. Surely it is better to 
This definition Know only what mind can do than it would be 
ought to satisfy us.to know only what mind is. Indeed, when we 
know all that a power of any sort ean do, we then know in the 
most satisfactory way possible what that power is. Or, do 
you still wish you knew something about mind over and 
above what mind can do? Well, what, for example, over 
and above this? Well, for example, you say, I should like 
to know how mind is made up. But suppose it is not made 
up. Suppose it is perfectly simple. Then I should like, 
you still urge, to know what that simple thing is. You 
shall be gratified. I will tell you. That simple thing is— 
mind. This not satisfactory? You feel trifled with? Why, 
what would you have? Not, of course, just some different 
name for the thing. A new name merely for the old thing 
would not add to your knowledge. The true way, then, is 
to rest satisfied with knowing what the mind is, by know- 
ing what the mind can do. There is really no other way 
even conceivable of knowing what a thing is than by know- 
ing all about that thing. 


Definition. 


But what is force? Force | 





——— 


Knowing things ‘‘in themselves’ is a phrase that sounds 
deep, and means—nothing. 
philosopher you meet that uses this phrase to ‘‘in themselves,” 
tell you what he means by it. Ask him to answer simply, 
directly, intelligibly. If he is an honest man he will either 
confess that he can not tell you, or else he will say, know- 
ing a thing in itself means merely this, knowing all about a 
thing. If the phrase means more than that, you may at 
least safely defy anybody to tell you what more. But it has 
the air of meaning more, and it therefore is a bad phrase. 
You will need now and again to cry halt to mental philoso- 
phers, and ask them what they mean by their words and 
phrases. 

The various branches of mental philosophy have all of 
them received long and hard names, mostly Mental _ philoso- 
derived from the Greek. The question we have Phy Pas various 
just been considering, namely, what is mind? partments. 
belongs to that branch of mental philosophy which is learn- 
edly styled ontology. Ontology treats of things Ontology. 
or existences, or beings ‘‘in themselves.’’ It treats, there- 
fore, of what nobody knows or can know. Studying ontol- 
ogy may train your mind, but it will not increase your 
knowledge. In the present primer of mental philosophy 
we shall not deal much with ontology. Our chief concern 
will be with psychology, which is the learned Psychology. 
name for the seience that treats of the working of the hu- 
man mind. It may amuse, if it does not instruct, the 
reader, to see a few of the names of “learned length and 
thundering sound” that one famous philosopher uses in 
talking about the mind. 

Sir William Hamilton, a great’ Scottish metaphysician, 
who died less than thirty years ago, gives US g;, winiam 
this for his division of mental philosophy: Hamilton. 
Phenomonology, Empirical Psychology, which deals with 
the observed facts respecting mind; Nomology, Rational 
Psychology, which deals with the Jaws or methods of mind 
in action; Ontology, Inferential Psychology, which deals 
with the deductions or guesses suggested by the study of 
mind. I would not have the reader suppose that I make 
light of technical terms as if these were really yaiue of technicab 
of no use in mental philosophy. On the con- terms. 
trary, well-chosen technical terms are here, as everywhere 
else, highly useful. The commonest trade among men has 
its stock of technical terms. The carpenter must have 
names for his tools, and for the several operations in which 
his tools are applied. The mental philosopher certainly is 
to be praised rather than blamed for having, in part, @ 
dialect of his own. However, in these pages, peculiar 
words and phrases will, as much as possible, be avoided. 
The reader, I am sure, will appreciate being talked to as, for 
the most part, he here will be, in a language that he can 
understand. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Consciousness is a term of prime importance in mental 
philosophy. Let us define it. Consciousness Consciousness 
is the mind’s knowledge of what it does. — 

Mental philosophers are very fond of using the word con- 
sciousness figuratively. They personify it, and so talk al- 
most as ifit were a real person, different from The term cm 

sciousness 0 
the man himself. They say, consciousness used figuratively. 
‘‘ testifies’ so and so, consciousness makes such and such 
an “affirmation.’”’ Scottish Sir William Hamilton hae 
‘*eonsciousness’’ make ‘‘deliverances.”’ There is, of course, 
no harm in all this. In fact, such use of language help# 
make our impressions lively. Still, it is very needful agail 
and again to remember that consciousness, thus personified, 
is just ourselves paying attention to ourselves—nothing 
more, nothing less, nothing else. When we say, consciou® 
ness informs me so and so, we simply mean, I am conscious 
that such and such is the fact—I know it. However, we 
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never use the word consciousness, even in a figure, except 
when we are referring to what goes on within ourselves. 
We never say, in literal language, I am conscious of this 
inkstand, I am conscious of that landscape. We never, in 
figurative language, say, consciousness testifies to me of 
this inkstand, of that landscape. Sir William Hamilton, 
-indeed, puts a bold face upon it, and defends such ex- 
pressions. He admits that they are unusual, but insists 
that they ought not to be unusual, Let us do as everybody 
does—everybody but Sir William Hamilton, and as Sir 
William does, too, for that matter, when he forgets himself 
and talks naturally—let us keep the word ‘‘conscious” for 
application to things that pass within our own selves. We 
are conscious of seeing a tree, but we are not conscious of 
the tree; we are conscious of touching a tablé, but we are 
not conscious of the table. This is the ordinary use of lan- 
guage, and this expresses the fact. The fact, I say, but how 
do I know to be a fact that which I have just ealled the 
fact? What warrant have I for making the assertion, for 
example, I see a tree, or, I touch a table? A strange ques- 
tion, certainly, to raise, but a question fundamental in 
mental philosophy. 

I know that I see a tree, or that I touch a table, just as I 
Consciousness the Know anything else that pertains to mental 
source, Of nieve, Philosophy, from consciousness. Conscious- 
phy. ness is the only source of our knowledge in 
matters of mental philosophy. This, at least, is the way 
philosophers have of putting it. I like better to put it 
still more simply, and say, I know. Those two words 
express it all. It is longer, and perhaps it sounds more 
learned, to say, I know thus and so about my mind, because 
consciousness informs me of it. But what is saying, ‘‘con- 
sciousness informs me of it,’’ but saying, “I knowit?’”’ And 
what is saying ‘I know it, because consciousness informs 
me of it,’”’ but saying, ‘‘I know it, because—I know it.’’ We 
might as well stop with the statement, ‘“‘ I know,” since the 
reason, ‘‘ because I know,’”’ with which we go on, is the 
same thing as the statement. 

We can not, then, go behind our consciousness and find 
something else than consciousness to prove consciousness 
Consciousness to Tue. We must implicitly believe conscious- 
be absolutely ness on its own credit. Except on this con- 
pseem adnan dition, we can have no mental philosophy. 

Still, it does not follow that we should not give 
good heed to see that we understand consciousness right. 
Consciousness never lies, but consciousness may easily be 
misunderstood. That is to say, what you know about the 
things that take place within yourself, is certainly true; but 
you may not know all that you think you know. It is nec- 
essary to look to it very closely. Consider: You are your- 
Ye on “es self the thing to be known; you are yourself 
sciousness. the source of the knowledge, and you are 
yourself the person that isto know. It is all very compact 
and convenient. But this does not free you from the dan- 
ger of making mistakes. There has to be a kind of double 
working of your mind. Your mind must be at work, and 
then must watch itself at work. The very fact of its watch- 
ing itself will hinder it somewhat from working quite natur- 
ally. Thus the observations that it takes will need some 
corrections. I can not spend the time that would be needed 
to mention all the difficulties that lie in the way of your 
progress in mental philosophy, that is, in the way of your 
learning accurately what your consciousness really does 
teach you, or, in other words, of your making what you 
know and what you think you know about your mind, the 
same. Suffice it to say, that you are at least as liable to 
mistake in observing the world within, as you are in ob- 
serving the world without. Be prepared, therefore, again 
and again, to find yourself wrong. But keep the distinction 
clear in your thought between doubting what consciousness 


severel 
amined. 








says, and doubting your observation of what consciousness 
says. Often question whether you have ob- wya. we know is 
served right what consciousness says, but never true. 

question whether what consciousness says is true. God has 
not made our nature a lie. What we know, is true. 

The question has been much discussed whether we ought 
to consider consciousness a separate faculty or not. We 
shall best seek the right answer by getting a 1s consciousness 
clear idea of what we mean by a “faculty” of rit oad 
the mind. The mind is not to be thought of as parted off into 
different divisions called faculties. The mind is one, and 
not many, which is the same as saying that we are, each, 
one person, and not many. For the mind is really nothing 
but the man himself. To be sure, we do sometimes say “‘my 
mind,’’ as if the “I” referred to in ‘‘ my’’ were the owner, 
and the mind the thing owned, just as we also say “my 
body.’’ Still, that the mind, and not the body, nay, that 
the mind, and not the mind and body together, is really the 
person, is shown in the fact that we can say, the mind uses 
the body, whereas we could not say, the body uses the mind, 
or even the body uses itself. The mind is the agent, the 
body the instrument. The mind acts, and, when the body 
is concerned at all in the matter, the mind acts by means of 
the body. The mind, therefore, is the man. And as the 
man is one, so is the mind, one and undivided. A faculty, 
then, is not a part or division of the mind. 

A faculty of the mind is simply an ability that the mind 
has to do a particular thing. It is the same Faculty defined. 
mind all the time, and the whole of the s:me mind, but it 
is the same mind having the ability to perform a particular 
kind of action. In the case of consciousness, the action of 
the mind is that of observing its own actions.’ Is the 
faculty to observe its own working a different faculty, on 
the part of the mind, from the faculty to observe anything 
else? That is the question. Does the general ability to ob- 
serve include the ability to observe also the observation? 
Or is there a special faculty of observation neéded, in addi- 
tion, for this purpose? 

Some philosophers say yes, and some say no. Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, for his part, says no. But he, Different answers. 
at the same time, gives a somewhat peculiar sense to the 
word consciousness. He is a little vague here, ¢:, winiam Ham- 
but the following is his language: ‘‘Con- ilton says no. 
sciousness can not be defined. * * * * The reason is 
plain. Consciousness lies at the root of all knowledge. 
Consciousness is itself the one highest source of all com- 
prehensibility and illustration—how, then, can we find 
aught else by which consciousness may be illustrated or 
comprehended? * * * In short, the notion of conscious- 
ness is so elementary, that it can not possibly be resolved 
into others more simple. * * ‘* But, though conscious- 
ness can not be logically defined, it may, however, be 
philosophically analyzed.’’* 

Just how a “notion” which is so elementary that it cain 
not be ‘“‘resolved’’ into others more ‘‘simple,’’ may yet be 
‘philosophically analyzed,’’ most people would be puzzled 
to tell. I quote this great philosopher, for great philosopher 
Sir William Hamilton is, thus saying mutually contrary 
things, in order that the student may see how easy it is for 
a famous man to make a slip. You must think for yourself, 
and trust no man to do your thinking for you. Of course, 
after saying that consciousness can not be defined, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton gives us no definition of consciousness. But 
he says of it vaguely, as I have already remarked, ‘‘Con- 
sciousness is thus, on the one hand, the recognition by the 
mind, or ego, of its acts or affections; in other words, the 
self-affirmation, that certain modifications are known by 
me, and that these modifications are mine. But, on the 


* Lectures, p. 132, Boston ed. 
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other hand, consciousness is not to be viewed as anything 
different from these modifications themselves, but is, in 
fact, the general condition of their existence, or of their ex- 
istence within the sphere of intelligence.’”’** Again, ‘‘Con- 
sciousness constitutes the fundamental form of every act of 
knowledge.’’+ 

The student will perceive that it is not easy to get at Sir 
William’s precise meaning. It is even difficult to believe 
that he had any precise meaning. Such labor of words with- 
out meaning is the natural result of seeking to be deep more 
than to be clear. Consciousness is a simple enough thing 
if we are willing not to be profound. It is just the knowl- 
edge that we have of what we do inour minds. Or if, by a 
slight use of figure, we make a faculty of it, then conscious- 
ness is our faculty of knowing what our minds do. Reid 
Reid andStewarr 224 Stewart, great Scottish philosophers, pre- 
say yes. decessors of Sir William Hamilton, make con- 
sciousness a distinct faculty. Reidsays: ‘Consciousness is 
a word used by philosophers to signify that immediate 
knowledge which we have of our present thoughts and pur- 
poses, and, in general, of all the present operations of our 
minds. * * * Asthat consciousness by which we have 
a knowledge of the operations of our own minds is a differ- 
ent power from that by which we perceive external objects, 
* * * a philosopher ought carefully to preserve this dis- 
tinction, and never to confound things so different in their 
nature.’’} Note heedfully, and you will see that Reid here 
uses the word ‘‘ consciousness’’ in two different senses, first 
as “‘knowledge,”’ secondly, as ‘‘power,”’ or, faculty of knowl- 
edge. 

On the whole, observation of what exists or goes on within, 
or consciousness, seems different enough from observation 
of what exists or goes on without, or perception, to be con- 
sidered a faculty separate from that. But now a question. 
Are we conscious Reid says, consciousness is the knowledge of 
i is OW the present operations of our minds. Hamilton 
minds ? says, I know that I know isthe formula of con- 
sciousness. The question that I raise is this: Are we really 
conscious of what is, this instant, going on in our minds? 
Or is it only of things just this instant done and past? The 
first instinct will, with everybody, be to say: Why, yes, cer- 
tainly, I know my present thought. But ponder carefully. 
In the very indivisible instant in which you are thinking a 
thing, are you also thinking that you are thinking that 
thing? When you begin to think of your thinking, do you 
not that instant stop the thinking that you think of? Can 
you have two thoughts at once? Certainly you can have 
A nensecory chose two thoughts, following one the other, with- 
distinction. in .an inconceivably short space of time, 
following one another so swiftly that it is hard to separate 
them. But two thoughts at absolutely the same moment— 
is it possible? This is a different thing from asking, can 
you think of two things at once? That undoubtedly you 
ean do. You can take in two things, or a greater number, 
with one thought. But can you have two thoughts, can you 
do two thinkings at once? Now, to think a thing, and to 
think that you think it, or to know a thing, and to-.know 
that you know it, this is not an example of embracing two 
objects in one act of the mind. It is an example of per- 
forming two different acts of the mind. The question is, 
can you perform these two acts simultaneously ? 

This question, and the general question, can you think 
any two thoughts at one and the same instant? may serve 
to you as examples of cases in which you may misunder- 
stand consciousness; that is, mistake the fact as to what 
you actually do in your mind. We will not now try to solve 


* Lectures, p. 133. 
+ Lectures, p. 183. 
t ‘On the Intellectual Powers,” chapter 1. 





either the particular question, can you think, ‘‘ I am think- 
ing such and such a thought,” at the very instant that you 
are thinking that thought? or the general question, can you 
think any two different thoughts, de any two separate think- 
ings, at the self-same instant? This whole topic we will 
keep for discussion, if we discuss it at all, at a later stage; 
perhaps when we come to speak of comparison. 

Observe, however, if we decide that the mind can not. 
think two thoughts at once, then of course the mind can 
not think, I am now thinking such or such a thought; it 
can only think, I was just now thinking such or sucha 
thought. So, Reid’s definition of consciousness as knowl-' 
edge of present thinking, falls to the ground. Conscioug- 
ness becomes knowledge, not of thinking now in progress, 
but of thinking just past. Consciousness would thus be 
nothing but memory, limited in its application always to 
acts of the mind, and to the act belonging to the last pre- 
ceding moment. If Reid holds that we can do but one 
mental act at a time, still teaching that consciousness is the 
knowledge of present mental acts, then he seems to contra- 
dict himself. Or else he carelessly uses consciousness in 
two different senses—first, as the same with reflection, and, 
secondly, as equivalent to intelligence, sound-mindedness. 
‘Tn order,’’ Reid says, ‘‘to our having a distinct notion of 
any of the operations of our own minds, it is not enough 
that we be conscious of them, for ali men have this con- 
sciousness: [he seems here to mean that men are always 
conscious of what is going on in their minds. But he pro- 
ceeds to say] it is further necessary that we attend to them 
while they are exerted, and reflect upon them while they 
are recent and fresh in our memory. Three things are here 
distinguished: first, consciousness; second, attention; third, 
reflection. Now, if attention to our own thoughts is a dif- 
ferent thing from consciousness of them, while Two different 

> 4 ; senses of ‘‘know- 
still consciousness is knowledge of our ing” implied. 
thoughts, it follows that cousciousness must mean knowl- 
edge of a special sort, must, in short, mean, not that we actu- 
ally know at the moment, but only that we know in the sense 
of having it in our power to know,—as we say, for example, 
I know the history of that affair, when, what we mean is, I 
can know the history; that is, can bring it up into conscious 
knowledge at wil]. Consciousness, in this sense, is, not 
knowing, but being able to know. The word thus names 
not a mental act, nor a series of mental acts, but a continu- 
ous state of mind, a condition, namely, of mental sanity. 
Such a use of the word is quite proper, but we ought not 
then to define it as knowledge of present mental acts. It is 
in truth, then, ability to know acts of the mind not that in- 
stant going on, but just that instant done and past—not 
knowledge of them, but ability to know them. In a word, 
consciousness is then ability to recollect, that is, memory, (as 
distinguished from recollection). So, too, if we decide that 
the mind can not perform any two acts in the same indivisible 
instant, Sir William Hamilton’s formula for consciousness, 
I know that I know, must be changed to, ‘‘I know that I 
knew.’’ This, or else we must understand the second 
“know” in a different sense from the first, namely, as 
equivalent to, “‘I have it in my power to bring up into 
thought,’’ the whole formula meaning, ‘‘I now perform the 
act of knowing that I can at will call up in my mind.” 
Thus we say of a man: he knows English grammar, mean- 
ing not at all that he at the moment is engaged in the act 
of consciously recalling English grammar, but only that he 
upon occasion is able to do so. In this sense, we can all say 
at least of some things, “I know that I know them,” but 
can ,we truly say of any one particular act of A test question. 
knowing, ‘I this moment perform the act of knowing that 
T am performing at this moment that particular act?” 

The student will find it useful to try himself with this 
question, giving all possible close attention to the facts of 
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only difference is, one man understands h® own its ed 
in one way, and another man in another. 
that our experience is necessarily the 
experience depends upon those unchar 
which our minds are all alike. 

There is nothing true in mental philofophy that is not 
true of your mind. You are to be judge for, flay apse Permit 
Nothing true in NO man to judge for you. TH ere is one conclu- 
oe he sion the same for us all, however different the 
true of yourself’. views we take as to what consciousness 
properly is. Let consciousness be what it may, we have no 
source but consciousness to draw from, for our mental phil- 
osophy. 

We recall for a moment our own definition of conscious- 
ness, as the mind’s knowledge of what it does. Perhaps it 

will be best to consider consciousness in a two- 
fa pg * fold light, according to the twofold way in 
which we may understand the word ‘‘ knowledge.’’ Know- 
ing, as we have seen, may mean either one particular act of 
the mind, occupying a mere instant of time, or a permanent 
state of mind, such that the mind can at will call up the 
idea or fact known. Consciousness is the mind’s knowl- 
edge of its own acts, whether you take knowledge in the one 
or in the other of these two senses. Consciousness, as an 
act, you may perhaps decide takes the place of every other 
act during the moment that it occupies in being performed. 
Consciousness, as a state, exists continuously through all 
the different acts of whatever sort that the mind can per- 
form. By virtue of consciousness the mind is at any mo- 
ment capable of observing its own acts, and of making these 
the objects of thought. One would be tempted to guess that 
Two apparently this might be Sir William Hamilton’s idea of 
inconsisiert {at consciousness, when he calls consciousness the 
ton. ‘* general condition ’’ of the existence of men- 
tal “‘modifications,’’ ‘‘or of their existence within the 
sphere of intelligence,’’ as also when he says, ‘‘ whatever 
division of the mental phenomena may be adopted, all its 
members must be within consciousness itself, which must 
be viewed as comprehensive of the whole phenomena to be 
divided.”’* But, on the other hand, Sir William speaks of 
the ‘act of consciousness,’’+ and says: ‘‘Consciousness is 
an actual or living, and not a potential or dormant knowl- 
edge.”’t These expressions forbid our giving the sense of 
“state,’”’ instead of ‘‘ act’’ to Sir William’s word conscious- 
ness, and leave us as much at a loss as ever for his precise 
teaching on this point. 

Of course we are, any of us, quite at liberty to give such 
hames as we please to the powers of the mind, and to men- 
tal states and actions. There is no uniform usage observed 
Nouniformuseot hy different philosophers. and perhaps no 

age among 
philosophers. | usage entirely uniform by any one _ philo- 
I submit it as pussibly a useful distinction, to 


f course, I mean 
e, so far as our 


his own mind’s working. We may be sire that, in nee 
fundamental points, we all have the same§$xperience. 
eable things in 


Consciousness 


sopher. 
make consciousness both an act and a state; that is, both 
A useful distinc. th Momentary act, and the permanent ability 
tion proposed. to perform the momentary act, of observing 
our own mental states and operations. Whether this 
observing of our own mental states and operations, is 
done by an act absolutely simultaneous with the states 
and operations observed, or whether it is done by an 
instantaneously succeeding act, we do not yet deter- 
Mine. If the latter, there must sometimes be an almost 
infinitely swift alternation of thinking, and thinking of 
the thinking. 


_— 


* Lectures, pp. 126, 127. 
t Lectures, p. 133. 
} Lectures, p. 143. 





SENSATION. 

Consciousness we have defined as the knowledge of our 
own mental acts or states, knowledge, first, in the sense of 
actual knowing done at the moment, and, secondly, in the 
sense of ability to do the knowing at will. Conscious- 
ness, in this twofold sense of the word, is necessarily our 
sole source of mental philosophy. Consciousness, let it be 
carefully noted, is not, as Sir William would make it to be, 
the total sum of the knowledge, on every subject whatso- 
ever, that we possess; it is simply the total sum of our 
knowledge, actual, or, by an effurt of will, possible, respect- 
ing our own mental acts or states. Whatever knowledge, 
other than this, we may have obtained, say, of history, 
physics, political eeonomy, anything knowable, is excluded. 
Consciousness, as here used, includes nothing but acts or 
states of the mind immediately known by the mind itself. 

If now we consider our own acts or states of mind, we 
shall see at once that, they naturally divide Le gn great classes 

mental acts or 
themselves into two great classes, namely— s pba 
first, those acts or states in realizing which the mind em- 
ploys the body; and, secondly, those acts or states which 
depend wholly on the mind itself. When we use any one 
of our five senses, we are performing mental acts of the 
former class; when we think, remember, judge, exercise 
emotions, we are performing mental acts of the latter class. 
Let us give our attention now to mental acts in which the 
mind employs the body. Of these acts we may reckon two 
subdivisions: first, acts of sensation; secondly, acts of per- 
ception. 

Sensation is that act of the mind in which What is sensation? 
the mind feels by means of the body. 

To this definition it may be objected that the word ‘‘feel’’ 
in it is a synonym for sensation, and therefore does not de- 
fine sensation. This is true, but the fault is one that could 
not be avoided. The idea of sensation is a simple idea 
which everybody has, and which nobody can truly define. 
The definition proposed is not a proper definition, but a 
statement of something that is true respecting sensation. 
The statement contains three things to be Thestatementan- 
specially noted. The first thing is that sensa- “¥**¢ 
tion is an act. Now, of course, as everybody knows, many 
of our sensations arise in connection with something done 
tous. We, for instance, feel nothing by the sense of touch, 
until an object of some sort resists us. I grasp this pen 
with which I now write. But my act in grasping gives me 
no feeling of touch, until the pen meets my fingers and re- 
sists them. If the pen did not resist, I should not feel it. 
It is not what I do, it is what is done to me, Soomarp of erect 
that gives me a sensation. This fact holds, encountered. 
equally perhaps, if not obviously, with every one of 
my senses that yields a true sensation. Still, though 
such is the case, it remains true that sensation is an act. 
What we suffer, that is, what is done to us, Sensation still an 
constisutes the occasion of our sensation, but *“* 
the sensation itself is an act. We are passive, to be sure, 
but we are active, too, and, except so far as we are active: 
we do not have a sensation, we do not feel. The feeling, 
the having of the sensation, is the acting which attends the 
being acted upon. Sensation is not the receiving of an im- 
pression, it is the feeling of the impression. You do more 
than simply submit to the impression; you, so to speak, re- 
spond to it, in sensation. 

Yes, some one says, it is true enough that sensation is an 
act. Butis it an act of the mind? Is it nota question raised. 
the body that feels in sensation? When, for instance, I am 
pricked with a pin in the hand, is it not my hand that feels 
the pain? Well, I reply, of course, in familiar language, 
we, not improperly, say so. But do we not all acknowl- 
edge that in strictness of speech, we ought rather to 
say, I feel the pain? I shall not deny that we feel 
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the pain in the hand—but it is still we that feel it, not 
the hand. The hand may be cut off, and under certain 
circumstances, we may, so I am led to believe, con- 
tinue to have a pain of which we shall naturally say, it 
is in the hand. Such is the feeling. This shows that 





Sensation is of the the feeling is not the hand’s, but our own. 
mind. If we are absent-minded, as we say; that is, if | 
our minds are occupied with thoughts out of relation with 
what is happening to us at the moment, or what we are 
mechanically doing, some part of our body may be wounded 
and we not feel the pain. A considerate dentist will, while | 
performing an operation likely to give pain to his patient, 
exert himself to divert the patient’s mind. Why? Because, | 
if the mind is busy with something else, it will have less 
leisure to feel pain. Sensation is certainly an act, and it is | 
certainly an act of the mind. Perhaps the active form of | 
the participial noun ‘‘feeling,’’ equivalent to sensation, is 
the testimony, indirectly borne, of popular language to the | 
active quality in the thing thus named. 

The third thing in our quasi-definition of sensation re- 
quiring a remark is the last clause, ‘‘by means of the body.”’ 
The body’s part Sensation is distinguished from emotion by the 
fact that sensation is feeling by means of the | 
body, whereas emotion is feeling independent of the body. 
You can imagine the body non-existent, and still the mind 
experiencing emotions of joy or sorrow. On the other hand, 
abolish the body and you can not imagine the mind to go | 
on having sensations, as of thirst, hunger, fatigue, pain. 
Hence, we may conclude that sensation is truly spoken of 
as that act of the mind in which the mind feels by means 
of the body. 

At this point a difficulty may be started. Some one may 
A difficulty. say, your quasi-definition of sensation supposes 
a contrast between mind and body. How do I know that 
such a contrast exists? Mind and body may be the same | 
in substance, for aught that I know. I reply, I will not in- 
sist at all upon any contrast in substance between mind and 
The difficulty be. DOdy. That is a question in ontology with 
longs to ontology. which we will not meddle here. I take what 
is granted. Certain it is that among the various forms of 
activity of which we are capable, there exists a broad line 
of contrast separating them into two classes. One class of 
our activities have this for their distinguishing 
mark, that they are, conceivably at least, open 
to the observation of other persons than our- 
selves. If I move what all men agree to call my body, the 
movement is such that others may observe it. If, on the 
other hand, J exert what, by universal consent, is called 
my mind, such exertion is not capable of being observed by 
anybody but myself. Now let go the words body and mind, 
and consider that some of our acts are observable to others 
than ourselves, while some are not. Here you have a dis- 
tinction that nobody can possibly deny to exist. Note well 
that the distinction does not depend upon conditions sub- 
ject to change. The distinction lies in the nature of the 
case. Some of our acts are such that, whether 
really observed or not by others than ourselves, 
they at all events are capable of being so observed; while 
again there is a different class of our acts that you can not 
even conceive of as being observed by anybody but our- 
selves. We perceive, we feel, we think, we will, and these 
activities of ours are exerted without liability to any alien 
observation, unless we should except the omniscient obser- 
vation of God. Very well, this distinction in our acts is 
quite enough for our purpose in the present study. Without 
entering at all into the question of the ultimate difference 
or identity between mind and body as to substance, we will 
satisfy ourselves with simply calling the activities that we 
exert wholly within ourselves, so as to be in these activities 
free from others’ observation, we will call these activities 


’ 


in sensation. 


A criterien for 
distinguishing 
peters, from bod- 
ily activities. 


The distinction 
absolute. 


| difficulty that we can not overcome. 
| his first sensation, much less the story of all his sensations 


| of our own being. 


| sation. 
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mental, and consider them proper for examination in mak- 
ing up our science of the mind. 

According to this discrimination, then, beyond dispute 
sensation is a mental act. Nobody other than yourself could 
possibly observe you feeling. There are perhaps certain 
muscular, nervous, or molecular movements accompanying 
your sensation, which, if your body were transparent, and 
if your neighbor’s eyes were microscopic, he might con- 
eeivably discern; but the sensation itself would infallibly 


| elude him. You can not even imagine him seeing you feel. 


In this practical sense, accordingly, sensation is to be reck- 


| oned a mental act. 


Now sensation isa very important point in our mental 
experience. If we could get at the true history of our sen- 
sations, beginning from the very moment of Sensationof gr 

a f philosophical im- 
our birth, such a history would throw a flood portance. 


| of light, greater than is ever likely to be thrown in fact, 


over the whole field of mental philosophy. But there is a 
Nobody can recollect 


from the beginning of his life. Reasoning backward, rea- 
soning and guessing, not, be it remembered, Sensation proba- 


observing, we are almost forced to believe that Ply, the fist oc 


| our first sensation, whatever it was, when- sciousness. 
| ever it 


arose, however it was occasioned, our first 
marked for us the beginning of our con- 
We can easily imagine an existence 


sensation 
scious existence. 


| for ourselves without sensation of any sort, but we can not 


imagine such an existence as conscious. It seems prob- 
able that sensation was what first revealed to us the fact 
I say revealed to us, for sensation was 
not itself the beginning to us of being. Sensation could not 
have existed without some one’s existing to have the sen- 
This is an irresistible belief. The contrary of the 
fact we can not think of as possible. On the other hand, we 


| can not doubt that the very first sensation, or, if not the first 


sensation, then, at least, the first change of sensation on our 
part awoke within us the consciousness of individual being. 
We did not fully, did not vividly, awake at that first call; 
but we roused somewhat, and every succeeding sensation 
still further made us conscious of ourselves. ‘Tennyson, 
with characteristic justness ahd wisdom of thought, hints 
at such a growth of consciousness occurring in the begin- 
ning of our life: 
The baby, new toearth and sky, 
What time’his tender palm is pressed 
Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that * this is I.”’ 
But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of “‘I’’ and *‘me,”’ 
And finds, ‘I am not what I see, 
And other than the things I touch.” 

Sensation, therefore, of whatever sort, or however caused, 
may be credited with being the occasion of our acquiring 
the idea of self. It may be by some maintained that we 
learn the notion of self only in immediate connection and 
contrast with something that is not self. But I do not see 
why this must needs be so. Can we not sup- The idea of self 
. . P not necessarily 
pose a human being experiencing first, say, dependent for its 
the sensation of thirst? This sensation is not or'sin onthe! 
occasioned by anything without. There are certain outward 
conditions, but no outward producing cause. Itarisesspon- 
taneously within. Now, would not this sensation, or, if not 
this, then the sensation, say, of hunger, following the sensa- 
tion of thirst in a degree strong enough to efface that, give to 
the person the idea of self? And what, in such a case, would 
there be to give rise in connection to the idea of not-self? 
For aught that occurs to me, sensation alone may furnish the 
idea of self, and furnish this idea quite apart from any con- 
nected and contrasted idea of not-self. This is especially true 
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of those forms of sensation, sometimes called organic, which 
arise independently of any immediate external cause; sen- 
sations, I mean, such as hunger, thirst, fatigue. The sen- 
sation of smell is a kind of intermediate sensa- 
tion, that is, a sensation which does not force 
onthe mind the idea of something not self, as the cause 
of the sensation, while, notwithstanding, that idea is 
faintly suggested. Perhaps the fact that we smell in con- 
nection with drawing in the breath, helps the impression of 
an outward producing cause—touch blending with smell. 
The sensation of taste being, as a matter of experience, al- 
ways associated, and more strikingly than smell, with the 
sensation of touch, partakes at once of two characters: on 
Taste of a two- One side, resembling smeil in not obtruding, 
fold nature. though suggesting, a cause distinct from self, 
and, on the other side, resembling touch in a particular 
presently to be mentioned. The sensation of touch is the 
sensation of resistance. Evidently there never could arise 
the sensation of touch unless our body at the point of touch 
met resistance. The stronger the resistance, the livelier 
the sensation. You scarcely feel the air, when you scarcely 
move init. Quicken your motion, and, with the increased 
energy of resistance encountered, you experience a livelier 
sensation. Now, resistance has in it the very idea of some- 
thing not self. You do not resist yourself. ‘If you feel 
yourself resisted, you are at once aware that there is some- 
thing not yourself resisting you. The sensation of touch, 
Fag wv mo therefore, carries with it not only the idea of 
self. self, but also the idea of not-self. Still it may 
be doubted whether after all, as a matter of human experi- 
ence, touch does yield to the mind either its first idea of 
self, or its first idea of not-self. True it is, the world is so 
framed that the fact of touch begins for us all as soon as ex- 
istence itself begins. As soon as we are, we must be some- 
where, and wherever that is, we must rest, or be supported, 
on something. This fact of contact never intermits for a 
moment. We can not escape gravitation. But the very 
circumstance that touch as a fact is so early with us, and 
after that so constant, renders it likely that something else 
than touch is first to apprise us of self and not-self, of these 
two ideas, I mean, together and in contrast. What is that 
The idea of not- something else? It is, unless I mistake, some- 
self first given in 4 pe : 

sight. thing that is not sensation atall. It is percep- 
tion—perception by the eye. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Smell an interme- 
diate sensation. 


OF THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


’Tis a custom of our justice to condemn some for a warn- 
ing to others. To condemn them for having done amiss 
were folly, as Plato says,* for what is done can never be un- 
done; but ’tis that they may offend no more, and that 
others may avoid the example of their offense; we do not 
correct the man we hang; we correct others by him. I do 
the same; my errors are sometimes natural and incorrigi- 
bie; but the good which virtuous men do the public in mak- 
ing themselves imitated, I perhaps may do in making my 
manners avoided :— 


“Behold the son 
Of Albus there, and Barrus, too, undone! 
A striking lesson is the spendthrift’s fate, 
To caution you from squandering their estate ;"’ 


while T publish and accuse my own imperfections, some- 
body will lear to be afraid of them. The parts I most es- 
teem in myself derive more honor from decrying, than from 
commending my own manners; which is the reason why I 
80 often fall into and so much insist upon that strain. But, 


— 


* Laws, xi. 





when all is summed up, a man never speaks of himself 
without loss. A man’s accusations of himself are always 
believed ; his praises never. There may be some of my com- 
plexion who better instruct me by contrariety than simil- 
tude, and more by avoiding than imitating; the elder Cato 
had a regard to this sort of discipline, when he said that 
“the wise may learn more of fools than fools of the wise ;’’* 
and Pausanias tells us of an ancient player upon the lyre, 
who used to make his scholars go to hear one that lived 
over against him, and played very ill, that they might 
learn to hate his discords and false measures. The horror 
of cruelty more inclines me to clemency than any example 
of clemency could do; a good rider does not so much mend 
my seat as an attorney or a Venetian on horseback; and a 
clownish way of speaking does more to reform mine than 
the most elegant. Every day the foolish countenance of 
another is advertising and advising me; that which pricks, 
rouses and incites, much better than that which tickles. 
The present time is fitting to reform us backward; more by 
dissenting than agreeing, by differing than consenting. 
Profiting little by good examples, I make use of those that 
are ill, which are everywhere to be found; I endeavor to 
render myself as agreeable as I see others offensive; as con- 
stant as I see others fickle; as affable as I see others rough; 
and as good as I see others evil; but I proposed to myself 
impracticable measures. 

The most fruitful and natural exercise of the mind, in my 
opinion, is conversation; I find the use of it more sweet 
than of any other action of life; and for that reason it is 
that, if I were now compelled to choose, I should sooner, I 
think, consent to lose my sight than my hearing and 
speech. The Athenians, and also the Romans, kept this 
exercise in great honor in their academies; the Italians re- 
tain some footsteps of it to this day, to their great advan- 
tage, as is manifest by the comparison of our understand- 
ings with theirs. The study of books is a languishing and 
feeble motion, that heats not, whereas conversation teaches 
and exercises at once. If I converse with a man of mind, 
and no flincher, who presses hard upon and digs at me 
right and left, his imagination raises up mine; jealousy, 
glory, and contention stimulate and raise me up to some- 
thing above myself; unison is a quality altogether obnox- 
ious in conversation, but as our minds fortify themselves 
by the communication of vigorous and regular understand- 
ings, ’tis not to be expressed how much they lose and de- 
generate by the continual commerce and frequentation we 
have with those that are mean and sickly; there 1s no con- 
tagion that spreads like that; I know sufficiently by experi- 
ence what ’tis worth a yard. I love to discourse and dis- 
pute; but it is with but few men, and for myself; for to do 
it as a spectacle and entertainment to great persons, and to 
make a parade of a man’s wit and power of talking is, in 
my opinion, very unbecoming a man of honor. 

Folly is a scurvy quality; but not to be able to endure it, 
to fret and vex at it as I do, is another sort of disease, little 
inferior in troublesomeness to folly itself; and this is what I 
would now accuse in myself. I enter into conversation 
and dispute with great liberty and ease, forasmuch_as opin- 
ion meets in me with a soil very unfit for penetration, or 
taking any deep root; no propositions astonish me, no be- 
lief offends me, though never so contrary to my own; there 
is no fancy so frivolous and extravagant that does not seem 
to me a suitable product of the human mind. We, who de- 
prive our judgments of the right of determining, look 
calmly at adverse opinions, and if we incline not our judg- 
ments to them, yet we easily give them the hearing. 
Where one scale is totally empty, I let the other waver un- 
der old wives’ dreams; and I think myself excusable, if I 


* Plutarch, in Vitd. 
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rather choose the odd number, Thursday rather than Fri- 
day ; and if I had rather be twelfth or fourteenth than thir- 
teenth at table; if I had rather on a journey see a hare run 
by me than cross my way; and rather give my man my 
left foot than my right, when he comes to dress me. All 
such whiinsies as are in use amongst us deserve at least to 
be hearkened unto; for my part, they only with me import 
inanity, but they import that. Moreover, vulgar and 
casual opinions are something more than nothing in nature; 
and he who will not suffer himself to proceed so far, per- 
haps falls into the vice of obstinacy, to avoid that of super- 
stition. 

The contradictions of judgments, then, do neither offend 
nor alter, they only rouse and exercise me. We evade correc- 
tion, whereas we ought to offer and present ourselves to it, 
especially when it appears in the form of conversation, and 
not of dictation. At every opposition we do not consider 
whether or no it be just, but right or wrong, how to disen- 
gage ourselves; instead of extending the arms, we thrust 
out our claws. I could suffer myself to be rudely handled 
by my friends; ‘‘Thou art a fool; thou knowest not what 
thou art talking about.’’ I love stout expressions amongst 
gallant men, and to have them speak as they think; we 
must fortify and harden our hearing against this tenderness 
as to ceremonious sound of words. I love a strong and 
manly familiarity and converse; a friendship that flatters 
itself in the sharpness and vigor of its communication, as 
love, in biting and scratching; it is not vigorous and gener- 
ous enough if it be not quarrelsome, if civilized and artifi- 
cial, if it treads nicely and fears a shock; Neque enim dis- 
putari, sine reprehensione, potest.* ‘‘For no man can dis- 
pute without reprehending.’”’” When any one contradicts 
me, he raises my attention and not my anger; I advance 
toward him that controverts, as to one that instructs me; 
the cause of truth ought to be the common cause of both; 
what will he answer? The poison of anger has already 
confounded his judgment; has usurped the place of reason. 
It were not amiss that the decision of our disputes should 
be a matter of wager; that there might be a material mark 
of our losses, to the end we might the better remember 
them, and that my man might tell me: ‘‘Your ignorance 
and obstinacy cost you last year, at twenty times, a hun- 
dred crowns.’’ I embrace and caress truth in what hand 
soever I find it, and cheerfully surrender myself, and ex- 
tend to it my conquered arms, as far off as I can discover it; 
and, provided it be not too imperiously or airishly, take a 
pleasure in being reproved, and accommodate myself to my 
accusers, very oftem more by reason of civility than amend-. 
ment, loving to gratify and nourish the liberty of admoni- 
tion, by my facility of submitting to it, even at my own 
expense. 





* Cicero, de Finib. i. 8. 
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MICHAEL ANGELO’S “LAST JUDGMENT.”’ 


I hope that the readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN who are 
interested in this series of articles, have studied ‘‘The Last 
Supper’ with care and have discovered the various ‘‘mo- 
tives” that animate the several characters and connect them 
with the whole. One further suggestion has occurred to 
me in regard to the expression given to James the Elder. I 
spoke of him as showing horror and detestation of the 
traitor, in his face, and ‘‘the arms seeming to appeal to 
Christ to interpose his power and confound the deeds of 
such a traitor.’’ If we interpret the idea of Da Vinci in the 
first group at the left of Christ to be the expression of direct 











individual appeal—‘‘Is it I?’’—we shall find that there are 
three forms of this appeal, represented respectively in 
Thomas, Philip, and James the Elder. Philip lays his 
his hands earnestly on his breast and calls on Christ to wit- 
ness his pure heart, to judge his inmost intentions. Thomas 
does not seem to search within his own heart for an an- 
swer to his question, but looks only for outward assurance 
from Christ—‘‘Is it I?’ James the Elder presents a third 
form of this appeal—he remonstrates against the possibility 
of Christ’s having meant him. It can not be possible that 
he would do such a thing. And yet, Christ’s words have 
made a general charge against the whole band—‘‘ONE of 
you shall betray me’’—until this is made a speeific charge 
by the further indication with the sop of bread, each disci- 
ple bears to some extent the burden of the accusation. Each 
one is called upon to clear himself. As, however, there are 
many other feelings and thoughts which must be expressed 
in this picture, Da Vinci has devoted only this one group to 
the phase of personal inquiry regarding one’s own relation 
to this deed. The others do not think of themselves as pos- 
sible betrayers, all save the one who knows that he will do 
the deed. Considering the picture from this point of view, 
it is best to understand James the Elder as repelling the 
very suggestion of a possibility that he can betray his Lord. 
It is important, too, that we do not refer any action or ex- 
pression in the picture to a knowledge of the guilt of Judas, 
Later, after the sop has been given, the guilty one is known. 
That moment would require an altogether different treat- 
ment in a painting. Here, the disciples do not yet know, 
though perhaps some suspect, the traitor. 

In contrast with Da Vinci, stands Michael Angelo as an 
artist. In the former, sentiment prevails rather than form 
and character. The individuality is expressed by gestures 
of the hands, minute movemeuts of the facial muscles and 
postures of the body. We find ourselves in the presence of 
beings who feel sensitively, and who do not hold back the 
expression of their feelings. The eharacters of Da Vinci 
are as naive as children. Michael Angelo refuses to express 
this immediate consciousness of une’s self. He presents us 
with characters moved by such momentous impulses that 
they are quite unconscious of their own feelings on the sub- 
ject. His method is in a certain sense more appropriate for 
sculpture than for painting. Sculpture is fitted to express 
the state of the individual wherein he loses special con- 
sciousness of his bodily pain or pleasure, but is lost in a 
higher interest—the general interest, or the cause,—feels 
himself to be the type or representative of some social 
whole, or ethical principle. To express the sympathy for 
another’s pain, or for one’s own pain by contortions of the 
face, or by gestures of the hands, is not Michael Angelo’s 
method. The expression must be a rapt absorption in the 
great event that is transpiring—a sort of forgetfulness of im- 
mediate feelings, in the thought of the situation. Thus 
Michael Angelo’s pictures require more maturity in the 
spectator for their appreciation. One must be able to form 
for himself the conception whieh presents itself before the 
mind of characters portrayed. He must realize the mighty 
impulse of the mind which those superhuman beings 
embody. Great characters, moved by great occasions, they 
must be understood by elevating our minds to lofty 
thoughts and conceiving world-wide interests. 

Michael Angelo’s sculptured figures of ‘‘Morning and 
Evening,” ‘‘Day and Night,” ‘Moses,’ ‘‘David,’’ and the 
frescoes of the prophets and sibyls on the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine chapel are creations of this order—beings of extraor- 
dinary elevation of mind, grasp of thought, breadth of 
view, (imagined to be) placed in situations that are sublime 
and terrible. To conceive and paint these, it was necessary 
that Michael Angelo should move in such a world of 
thought himself and live in constant view of the great reali- 
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ties of time and eternity. He was a sublime soul seeing 
quite through the shams and injustice of society, state and 
church in his age, and cordially hating iniquity and hold- 
ing up the mirror to it in his worksofart. Such a man 
could decorate the walls and cellingh of the Sistine chapel 
at Rome with those sublimest creations of modern art— 
perhaps the sublimest creations that art has furnished in 
any age. 

On the ceiling we have the scenes of Old Testament 
history—the dealings of Jehovah with men. The prophets 
and sibyls appear as revealers of his word and foretellers of 
the coming of Christ. On the wall at the end of the chapel 
is painted in fresco the scene of the ‘Last Judgment.’’* 
The size of this painting is about forty-five feet in width by 
nearly sixty feet in height. It contains over four hundred 
buman figures. These may be studied as forming fifteen 
groups: 

I.—Christ as Judge, sentencing the wicked. He sits on 
his throne in the midst of an immense throng of prophets, 
saints and martyrs. The Virgin Mother sits at his right 
side, but averts her face with sorrow from the wicked. 
Christ looks down toward his left, beholding the condemned 
sinners and raises his right hand showing the wound of the 
nail which fastened him to the cross. At the same time 
he holds his left hand so as to show the corresponding 
wound, and a slight turn of the body toward his left exhib- 
its the spear-wound in the side, and the nail marks on the 
feet are clearly visible. It is the sight of these wounds that 
cause the descent of the groups into the lurid flames of the 
inferno beneath. It is not a frown of spite and malice, but 
alook of sorrow and tenderness mingled, that we see on 
Christ’s face. It is not so much the words ‘‘Depart from 
me’”’ that drives them into torment as the sight of their own 
deeds, done on him and on the martyr witnesses who form 
the large group at the left of Christ. These souls reap the 
fruit of their own deeds and they wish to escape from the 
sight of what they have done—even mountains are desiréd 
to cover them from view. The reprobate souls have cruci- 
fied their own everlasting life. 

From this central figure of Christ streams the light that 
illuminates the angelic groups, the troops of blessed spirits, 
and the graves beneath giving up their dead. Only on the 
(our) right at the bottom of the picture we see groups lit up 
by the dull red flames of the inferno, which spread a 
ghastly glare over the faces of the demons. 

II.—On the left of Christ the most prominent figure is 
the form of Peter, bending forward and in the aet of deliv- 
ering up the keys that open up the doors to happiness or 
Inisery. Just beyond his face is seen that of Paul. Kneel- 
ing between Peter and Christ with his right hand upraised 
is Saint John; and lower down, with hands clasped is the 
first Christian martyr, Stephen. The face of Dante peers 
out between the limbs of Peter and those of Paul. Back of 
Peter and Paul (i. ¢., higher up in the picture) are to be 
seen the Church fathers and saints. One may look for 
Saint Bernard and Saint Francis (the latter is holding up 
his left hand showing the nail-print—he had the stigmata, 
or marks of the crucifixion, appear on-the body). Saint 
Augustine wears a turban, and near him are the other three 
Latin fathers, and, beyond, the four Greek fathers. 

III.—On the right of Christ a very prominent figure is 
John the Baptist, his right hand grasping his garment of 
camel’s hair. David (Christ was the ‘‘Son of David’’) stands 
between the Baptist and Christ, his back partly turned 
toward us, his harp on his right arm. He seems to reach 
out to make room for the old man (one of the patriarchs, 

*One can get a photograph of the ‘‘Last Judgment” from John P. 
Soule, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the sum of forty 
cents, mounted on card-board, or thirty cents, unmounted. 





probably Abraham) to come to the front. Another patri- 
archal face can be distinguished close to the Baptist’s left 
hand. The other persons of this group are the prophets who 
have foretold the coming of Christ, and very likely the 
mother of Mary (Anna) and other ancestors. 

IV.—The group of martyrs is the most noticeable one im 
the whole picture, after those mentioned. Below the Virgin 
Mary, Saint Lawrence is seen with the gridiron on which 
he was martyred. Many others are characterized by the 
instruments of torture which they hold. Saint Bartholomew 
holds up to view the knife with which he was flayed alive, 
and in his other hand holds the skin flayed from his body. 
On his left appears Saint Simon thrusting out the saw_that 
tortured him; Saint Philip with his cross, Saint Hippolytus 
with the iron currycombs, Saint Catherine with her wheel, 
Saint Sebastian with his arrows, and above the last Saint 
Andrew, holding his cross against his back. 

V.—Above the martyrs appear throngs of blessed spirits 
full of joy at meeting again. Many embrace their lost ones 
with great emotion. ‘ 

VI.—Below the martyrs are the wicked seen struggling 
with the seven mortal sins which in the guise of demons 
are dragging them down toward the pit. Lust, at the left 
(our right), is pulling down a cardinal whom Michael An- 
gelo knew; intemperance (gluttony), a little below and to 
one side of Saint Simon, grievously besets a sinner; di- 
rectly beneath him is pride, fallen the lowest; avarice hasa 
pope by the head (the keys and bag of money tell the tale) ; 
anger, envy and indolence have each their victims. 

VII.—To the (our) left of the mortal sins is the group of 
angels, of whom seven have trumpets. Theone who acts as 
leader seems to stop the angel that points his trumpet 
toward the inferno, and direct him toward the graves at the 
right (our left). One of the ‘‘recording angels’’ holds the 
small Book of Life toward the rising just ones, while two 
angels support the great book containing the names of those 
departing toward the inferno. THe cheeks of the trumpet- 
ers are distended while they fill the air with their blasts. 

VIII.—Lowest down, on our left, are the graves opening 
and all stages of decay quickening into life at the sound of 
the trumpets. As the dead arise and breathe again, they 
look up anxiously to see from whence the blasts proceed ;: 
some have a bewildered and sleepy look, some are tearing. 
the grave wrappages from their bodies. 

IX.—Near the pit an exciting contest is going on; some 
demons, issuing from the pit, between the graves and the 
inferno, have seized some of the risen dead and are trying 
to drag them off into the pit, while they struggle to free 
themselves, and call for help, which comes in the shape of 
angels, who pull them away from the demons. Note the 
fact that the demons are pulling the dead by their garments: 
and by cords coiled around them—this scene is the counter- 
part of the seven mortal sins, it is purgatory, or the struggle 
to be rid of the besetting sins or demons. 

X.—The pit shows its cave-like entrance between the 
graves and the inferno where Charon’s boat is loaded with 
sinners, and moving off toward the flames. In good en- 
gravings and photographs of good engravings, there may 
be seen the dim forms of demons in the gloom of the cave, 
watching through an opening to the (our) left the struggle 
going on in the grave-yard. 

XI.—The inferno, or hell, is represented on our left at 
the bottom of the picture—nearly as it is described in some 
of the passages in the fore part of Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.”’ Charon, 
“‘with eyes of burning coal,” is beating the laggard spirits 
with his oar and causing them to land upon the “‘Stygian 
shore.’”” Some hold their hands over their ears to shield 
them from blows, some cover their heads with their man- 
tles. Demons of various descriptions grasp them as they 
appear on the edge of the boat. One is taken on the back 
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of a winged demon; some are pulled down with hooks as 
described by Dante. They come into the presence of Minos, 
the judge in hell, who indicates the fate of the sinner by 
twining his tail round himself a number of times, each coil 
being a symbol for a circle of the inferno, and the number 
of coils indicating the number of the circle from the bot- 
tom where Lucifer himself is punished with Judas. 

XII.—Above the graves are seen the ascending righteous 
ones. They are drawn up by angels allegorically represent- 
ing the celestial virtues—Faith, Hope and Love; two prom- 
inent ones are drawn by means of a string of beads, signify- 
ing prayer. 

XIII.—On the extreme right of Christ are the sibyls and 
heathen poets who have foretold his coming. 

XIV.—At the top of the picture on our left angels are ele- 
vating to view the symbols of the mediatory acts of Christ 
—the cross is upborne by twelve angels, and near them, to 
their left, are other angels holding to view the crown of 
thorns, the dice with which the soldiers cast lots for his gar- 
ment, the scourge, and the nails. 

XV.—On the right at the top are other angels offering to 
view other symbols of the suffering of Christ: the pillar at 
which he was scourged; the ladder by which he was taken 
down from the cross; an angel with a lovely face flies hither 
with the spohge at the end of a spear—bringing the only 
physical relief that came to him during his suffering. These 
symbols, with those in the group of the cross, are exhibited 
tothe assembled world. The influence of the cross is felt 
on the right hand of Christ, drawing up the dead from their 
graves. 

The first great contrast in the picture is that between 
Christ and the inferno: the celestial light is rejected and 
fled from; the lurid glare of the flames of the inferno. 

The first contrast is heightened and sustained by the groups 
of martyrs and mortal sinners, the martyrs holding up the 
emblems of their torture and looking to Christ as their judge ; 
these emblems being at the same time a judgment of the in- 
iquities of the groups below as the evidence of their own 
deeds toward these martyrs. The mortal sins exhibit the 
manner in which the wicked have been drawn to their 
-doom—these sins have clutched them. The sin itself is its 
own punishment, inseparable from it; for it drags the sin- 
ner from the light of heaven and makes him spiritually 
blind. 

The scenes at the top of the picture further strengthen, 
and support the idea of judgment. They exhibit the test 
by which the righteous must be tried. Have they suffered 
for the cause of Christ, or have they rather helped to cru- 
cify or martyr any of his saints? As they answer so are 
they to be judged. 

Those groups on the right and left of Christ are composed 
-of those who have in some way foretold his coming or have 
borne witness to him by holy lives or taught his doctrines. 
Those on his left express by their gestures their appeal to 
him as judge of their lives, those on his right are intent on 
seeing him whom they foretold. 

The second range of groups from below presents to us the 
process of judgment; those on the right ascending to the 
home of the blest, and those on the left repelled by their 
own sins in the form of demons; the center group, the 
awakened forces which blow the trumpets of conscience 
-and hold up the books of memory. 

These figures in the ‘‘Last Judgment,’’ and most of the 
others of Michael Angelo’s works are muscular giants. 
The muscular part of our frame is under the direct control 
of our will, the other parts of our body, not. Man is judged 
for what he does asa responsible being, and not for what he is 
by nature. Michael Angelo found, therefore, more interest 
in the muscular human forms as visible embodiments of 
will-power. To an artist like Michael Angelo the shape of 





the body indicated character just as the lines of the face ip. 
dicate character to us. 

Raphael chose as the theme for his greatest picture the 
moment of transfiguration. Da Vinci selected the “Last 
Supper.”’ “Michael Angelo has chosen the “Final Judg. 
ment,’’ the supreme moment of human life. To his vision 
—as to Dante’s—all human deeds are seen under the form 
of eternity. Each deed is seen through the perspective of 
its own consciousness. 

‘Every one of us,’’ says Carlyle, “‘is a ghost, if we sweep 
away the illusion of time and glance from the near moving 
cause to the far distant mover—compress the threescore 
years into three minutes’’—for time and duration are rela- 
tive things—to a drowning man a second seems an age, 
sometimes. ‘‘Are we not spirits that are shaped into a 
body, into an appearance, and that fade away again into 
air and invisibility? We start out of nothingness, take fig- 
ure, and are apparitions; round us, as round the veriest 
spectre is eternity ; and to eternity minutes are as years and 
eeons.”’ 

One remembers Walter Scott’s vivid paraphrase of the 
great Judgment Hymn: 

“Dies Ire, Dies Illa! 
Solvet seeclum in favilla.— 

“That day of wrath, that dreadful day ! 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 
How shall he meet that dread‘ul day? 


‘‘When shrivelling like a parched scroll 
The flaming heavens together roll; 
When louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead! 


“Oh! on that day, that wrathful day 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Thou the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away !”’ 


HEALTH AT HOME. 
ITI. 

Two classes of readers accost me on the subject of the 
practical application of the lessons conveyed in these 
papers. One class expresses that while all that is suggested 
should and ought to be carried out, the carrying out would 
be so great an expense that none but those who are blessed 
with many hundreds a year are able so much as to contem- 
plate any of the proposed improvements. The other class 
takes quite a different view; it tells me, as each progressive 
article appears, that I am not sufficiently radical in sugges 
tion ; that in respect to every detail something more could 
and ought to be done; that some entirely new system, oul 
and out new and perfect, should be described; and that to 
plant new or improved methods upon old foundations is 
alteration without corresponding improvement. My answe! 
to these friendly critics is, that the aim of this series cor 
sists in trying to propose as much as possible in the way 0 
practical improvement on that which at present exists. | 
know very well that, to insure perfection, our great cities 
require to be pulled down altogether, and reconstructed 0 
new and better plans. But then, again, I know that this i 
utterly impossible. The point, therefore, to be arrived a, 
as it seems to me, is to make the best of what exists, and 
implant the necessities in the best manner attainable, evel 
in the midst of current faults and blunderings. By this 
method necessary reforms will not only be introduced into 
houses that already exist, but will in time be introducel, 
de novo, into houses that are undergoing construction, and 
which, from their very foundations, will be laid out with 4 
view to perfection of sanitation. This is is a point earnestlf 
to be struggled for at the present time. Houses are sprifg 
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ing up in all directions, by the hundred. We go into them 


during the various stages of progress, and really in not one 
in a hundred is there any advance at all. The idea of the 
old class of house is moulded, as it were, in the mind of 
the builder. If you dare to tell him of an improvement, 
he replies instantly that it ‘‘won’t, work.’’ If you ask him 
whether he has ever tried it, he tells you that he ‘‘don’t 
want.’’ And resting his argument on these two phrases, as 
if they were final, he pursues his sullen and ignorant course 
of wooden wit and unhealthy adaptation. 

It appears, therefore, better to begin with improvements 
in existing houses than to fight a perfectly useless battle in 
respect to new construction. A man is master of his house 
when he gets into it, not before, and he may expect half a 
century to elapse, at least, before improvement de novo is 
the order of the day. Still more to the point is the serious 
fact that whole cities full of houses actually exist which can 
not be pulled down, and which may remain forever as they 
are, unless some new plans be introduced into them as they 
at present stand. Unless a house be positively ‘‘doomed’’— 
that is to say, in plain words, until it is dangerous to those 
within and those without—it must remain; the most that 
ean be done for it is to transform it, as far as possible and 
safe, into something better. 

To suggest some of these improvements in the existent 
house is my present purpose, and that is the answer to those 
who complain of deficiency of suggestion for more radical 
changes. As to the others who complain of the expense 
that is necessary to carry out the proposed alterations, all 
I can say is, that in every particular I have taken the ut- 
most care to reduce the expenditure to the smallest amount. 
Some expense is necessary, of course; but if those who wish 
to carry out the various plans that have been put forward 
will go over them carefully, they will be surprised to find at 
how small a cost they may all be effected. There is nothing 
costly in the way of material; there is nothing complicated 
in the way of reconstruction,—nothing, in short, that an 
ordinary good workman can not carry out. And now let me 
proceed with the next head of my description. 


AN AIR-SHAFT THROUGH THE HOUSE. 


In arranging a house so as to give to it fair sanitary ad- 
vantages, it is a most desirable plan to make an air-shaft 
that shall extend from the top of the house to the basement. 
There is scarcely aay house in which this can not, with a 
little trouble and at little expense, be done. The shaft can, 
as a rule, be cut out of a partition wall, and can run ina 
straight line from the upper floor down to the passage lead- 
ing into the area. If it can be cut six inches square, all the 
better; but a four-inch square is not at ail bad. The shaft 
should be lined with deal all the way it extends, and on the 
landings the piece of wood that covers it in should be 
screwed to the wall and made movable, so that it may be 
easily taken down and replaced. 

The value of this shaft is very great in the house. Down 
through it the water-pipe from the upper cistern can be car- 
ried from floor to floor, so that each floor can have a tap for 
the supply of water, if necessary. Through this shaft, at a 
sinall expense, speaking-tubes can also be carried, and 
speaking communication secured all through the building 
without the use of the bell, by which arrangement nearly 
half the waiting-service of the house is saved. Through 
this shaft the tubes conveying the gas, where gas is used, 
can be most safely and conveniently carried, instead of be- 
ing laid, as they now usually are, in every possible danger- 
ous place, under floors of rooms and bedrooms, along cor- 
nices, behind book-shelves, and in every conceivable place 
where it is most difficult to get at them for repair or purifi- 
cation. 

In addition to these uses the whole of the remaining space 


. . 





of the shaft can be utilized for the admission of air into the 
house from the top of the shaft. In the basement the shaft 

should be closed off, so that the air from that part may not 

ascend ; but at the top the shaft should communicate with. 
the open air, either from an opening under an upper win- 

dow, or by an opening into and through the roof to the outer” 
air. By side openings from such a shaft as I now describe- 
into the rooms throughout the house air can be freely ad- 

mitted at all times. When the room is made warm by the 

fire a current of air streams into it from the upper opening, 

and a free supply of air is obtained from the best source of 
supply that is attainable. If between the floors or ceilings. 
of each story there is open communication with the outside- 
air, the air-shaft may be open also in the space between 
floor and ceiling, by which an additional supply of outside- 
air will be obtained at every floor. 


THE BASEMENT. 


It is a pity that any one should have to write a word about 
the basement of a house that is a place of residenee for hu- 
man beings. The existence of a basement, containing a 
kitchen, a seullery, a housekeeper’s room, a store-room, @ 
water-closet, a place for the lower water-cistern, the larder, 
a butler’s pantry, it may be, and even a pretence for a bed- 
room, is one of the most deplorable of facts in our modern 
life in large towns. The difficulty, however, stares us in‘ 
the face everywhere where there is a large and closely 
packed community. The price of space is so great that the 
chance of doing away with the basement is the most un- 
likely of all probabilities, and the difficulty, even when the 
mind is ever so willing, to find a new place for the various 
offices of the basement, is so great we can not, I fear, but 
agree to submit to what at present is a necessary evil. 

Happily the basement in most cases need not beso bad 
as itis. It is very much worse as a general rule than it has 
occasion to be. It is left too exclusively to the care of ser- 
vants, who look upon it as their domain, and as a domain 
which must not be trespassed on; and it is too often treated 
by the master and mistress in the same spirit. Why should 
they put themselyes to the trouble of going down-stairs? 
Why should they annoy the servants by troublesome in- 
quiries? What can they do if they godown, unless they go: 
down every day to order what ought to be done, and then 
pay a subsequent visit to make sure that what has been or- 
dered has been duly attended to and accomplished ? 

There is felt, without doubt, a certain kind of gloom, 
causing a dispirited frame of mind, in the basement; soa 
visit to it is, in truth, rendered very disagreeable. Those: 
who are accustomed to live and work up-stairs find it ex- 
tremely unpleasant to go down to the dullness in which 
the servants are obliged to work. The art of living there 
must be gained by training, and then it is said to become 
endurable—nay, some say comfortable. But the very cir- 
cumstance that these objections are felt; the very fact that 
the comparative stranger in the best basement feels it cold, 
dismal, dreary, and unnatural, should lead the conscien- 
tious owner and superior to enter the same, and see at regu- 
laar intervals that the best that can be made out of a bad 
system is made and kept up, and that all the requisites for 
securing the very best are faithfully supplied. 

The first thing, then, to look after in the basement story 
is to secure as much sunlight for it as can be admitted into 
it. Every window, every available point where a window 
can be placed, should be found and utilized. The windows. 
of the basement should’ be kept at all times scrupulously 
clean, and they should be encumbered as little as possible 
by blinds or by curtains. If from the position of the win- 
dow direct sunlight can not be admitted, the difficulty 
should be at once met by the use of a Chapuis daylight re- 
flector. It is not easy to speak too favorably of these ad- 
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mirable appliances. Kitchens, store-rooms, pantries, nay, 
-cellars that are practically lightless, may often be made 
‘quite bright and cheerful by the use of these reflectors. 
When light is admitted into every room in the basement 
-story it is astonishing how easy it becomes to effect a num- 
ber of improvements which would otherwise be considered 
impossible. 
THE AREA. 

The next point to be thought of after the due lighting of 
the basement floor is the cleanliness of the area in front and 
rear of the basement. Too much attention can not be paid 
to this matter. It is common for the front area to be the 
place in which the dust-bin is situated. It is commom for 
the back area to be the place where the larder is situated. 
‘We must therefore be very determined to have these parts 
specially well looked after, for if the dust-bin be neglected 
itthere is a constant source of impurity entering the house; 
and if the area containing the larder be kept unclean there 
is a constant source of impurity affecting the food which is 
used in the house. I do not think it a good practice for the 
front area to be made a constant scene of traffic in and out 
of the house. There are advantages certainly in letting 
tradespeople and others come down the area steps to the 
lower door. At the same time I doubt if the advantages 
.counterbalance the disadvantages. When persons are all 
day traversing the area; when various articles of food and 
other household requisites are being brought at different 
and many times of the day into the area, there is left very 
soon a dirty condition, which it takes a long time to re- 
move. The area steps get loaded with dirt, which in wet 
weather washes down upon the stones beneath, and in an 
incredibly short space of time the well, which the area 
floor really is, becomes a floor of dirt and refuse, which is 
rarely, if ever, completely cleansed away. The houses in 
which the area is not used contrast, consequently, most 
favorably with those in which the area-gate is at all times 
open, and through which a constant flux and influx of per- 
sons is taking place. The area left free of custom and traffic 
is easily kept very clean; and if the walls of it be lime- 
washed once or twice a year it is rendered as healthy as 
such a place can be, one offence in it excepted; I mean the 
dust-bin. 

In large cities the dust-bin system is one of the worst and 
most unnecessary of sanitary grievances, in winter un- 
pardonable, in summer intolerable and detestable. In the 
hot weather the odor of the dust-bin is all but universal in 
our modern Babylon. We enter the best houses in the best 
localities to become conscious of it. When we advance to 
it the sense of smell is oppressed until the stomach also 
learns the story. The sense of sight gathers up the same. 
Wherever, in deserts wild, carrion is outlaid, there also will 
be animals of prey; and in occupied towns and cities where 
carrion is laid, there also will be animals of prey—not, 
truly, in the shape of birds, but in the shape of those little 
winged, ravenous insects which we call flies, which haunt 
the dust-bin in hosts, and by their presence indicate the 
putrescence that is near. Or, bring near to the place an 
ounce or so of strong hydrochloric acid on an open dish, 
and the dense white fumes of chloride of ammonium which 
will arise will testify clearly enough as to the decomposition 
that is in progress under the very doors of the habitation. 
Into the dust-bin there is too frequently thrown everything 
that can give rise to this insalubrious air. Every kind of 
useless organic substance the house can throw out—parings 
of potatoes, leaves of cabbages, remnants of salads, faded 
bouquets and other dead flowers, dust from the house, and 
portions of rags or shoes, together with the only substances 
which ought under any circumstances to be there, and 
which alone are innocuous, the cinders and ashes from the 
grates and stoves. The gases which pass off from the dust- 





bin under these conditions, are all injurious to health, 
There is carbonic acid; there is sulphuretted hydrogen; 
there is vapor of water charged with these gases; lastly, 
there is a series of ammonias, all of which are not merely 
objectionable to the sense of smell, but injurious to the 
health of those who inhale them. 

The dust-bin nuisance and danger ought to be met in all 
towns by the local authority, which should provide that 
every morning, before the streets are occupied by passen- 
gers, the dust and refuse of every house should be removed. 
In some towns this is done. In some places, the old and 
once filthy system of throwing all the refuse into the gutter 
is remodelled into an actually good working method, which 
consists in the placing at night all the refuse of the house 
in a closed pail or pan outside the house, and in the collec- 
tion of it each morning in a dust-cart while the streets are 
empty. The plan serves a doubly useful purpose; it keeps 
the house free of the accumulation of dust and dirt, and it 
prevents the poisonously large dust-van from going in the 
daytime from house to house on its business of collecting, 
concentrating the emanations from the refuse of all the 
houses into the air of the whole of the street, and so out of 
a series of local nuisances generating a wholesale nuisance, 

Until such time arrives as shall see the local authorities 
everywhere carrying out the sensible plan for removal of 
the refuse of the house that has been recorded above, it is 
essential in places where the dust-bin has to be retained to 
be careful in using it, so that it shall do as little evil as pos- 
sible. In the exercise of this care it is essential not to have 
put into the bin anything that decomposes, unless the sub- 
stance can be completely and fairly buried in the ashes that 
are thrown in with it. All combustible substances, and 
those include pretty well everything that is organic and 
putrescible, should be burned in the kitchen fire day by 
day, burned as they are made ready to throw away, so not 
at any time to accumulate inte a heap or a store. Cabbage 
leaves,. potato parings, remnants of fruit, remnants of 
flowers, and all such commodities should be in this manner 
immediately destroyed. Bones, if they be put into the bin, 
should be well buried in ashes, and care should be taken at 
all times to have a good and even layer of ashes over the 
whole of the contents of the bin, whatever they may be. 
The bin under all circumstances should be cleaned out once ' 
a week, and a good watch should be kept that it is cleaned 
to the very bottom. Unless it be cleaned so that the floor 
at the botttom be clean, a dense mass of putrescible matter 
mixed with damp ashes and dust is sure to accrete on the 
floor and become a kind of secured floor of decomposing 
material, which will keep the bin as a nuisance, however 
frequently it may be emptied. 

In addition to the dust-bin in the area, the cellars and 
other recesses there require to be frequently tended. The 
coal-cellar is a common place for the accumulation of re- 
fuse, and unless a vigilant attention is paid to the coal-cel- 
lar it almost certainly becomes at some time or other 4 
supernumerary dust-bin. Evena coal cellar calls for an 
occasional cleansing, and a good coating of lime-wash on 
the walls and roof is an excellent sanitary provision; it in- 
sures the complete cleansing out of the place, and the re- 
moval of accumulated organic débris, which is sure to be 
present in the course of two or three years. These same 
recommendations apply to all other places in the basement. 

Of late years the art of growing creeping and climbing 
plants in the frort areas of houses has become somewhat 
fashionable, and we see even in poor neighborhoods this 
plan sometimes carried out. I refer to it because it is s0 
very commendable, when it is properly done, and on 80 
many grounds. It is an excellent recreative industry, fill- 
ing the minds of those who plant the flowers with pure and 
healthy thoughts and lessons. It is good artistically, the 
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effect on the eyes of passers-by being itself instructive 
and pleasant, while the cheeriness of effect on those who 
live in the basement, and are compelled, where there are no 
flowers or plants, to contemplate day after day nothing but 
white walls and dark railings, must be an untold blessing. 
In the place of sameness there is introduced to the eye—in 
small amount, it is true, yet in amount much better than 
nothing of the kind—some measure of those changes and 
variations which nature in her splendid fertility offers spon- 
taneously to the more fortunate of her children, and out of 
which variety much relief of mind must needs be found 
from the killing monotony of viewing one object and one 
prospect narrowed to the extremest range, and ever in 
sight. Lastly, the plan of growing plants, and whenever 
sunlight can be obtained flowering plants, in the area, is 
good in a purely sanitary point of view, if the proper care 
be taken to cultivate what is grown, so as not to defeat the 
objects that are desired viz., lessons of recreation, beauty, 
and health. The proper care consists, first, in not overdo- 
ing the attempt todo. Whenever trailing plants are culti- 
vated from the area, so that they climb the walls and ex- 
tend over the windows excluding the light, then |the thing 
is overdone. Whenever plants which require much water 
are too abundantly set about, so that water-vapor charges 
the air and makes the area wall and front-room damp, too 
much is done. Whenever plants which require a great deal 
of soil, so that large barrels or boxes of soil have to be used 
for them, are introduced too freely, too much is done. Room 
is in this way unduly taken up; and the soil, from its con- 
finement in a case, gets so wet during wet seasons that it 
becomes a source of damp and dirt, and is apt to cause the 
plant itselfthat is set in it to wither away and die. 

For these reasons the number of growing plants placed in 
the area ought to be limited ; nor does the healthy provision 
in regard to them end entirely with that attention. It must 
be made a matter of consideration frequently to tend to all 
the plants; to see that they are in good condition of growth; 
to keep up the supply; to provide that all round about them 
is clean, and to remove everything that is dead and useless 
before it can have a chance of becoming decomposed and 
offensive. 

The great obstacle that lies in the way of cultivating the 
areas of town houses, so as to carry out the system I am 
now advocating, in all its wholesome purity, is the instruc- 
tion of those who have charge of the area, and the tone of 
their peculiar tastes and dispositions. I have had attendants 
who have, of their own accord, planted the area and kept it 
in good taste and condition. I have had others with no 
taste or desire for anything of the sort, and whom it was 
vain to instruct. We must not, therefore, I fear, trust to 
home work for the carrying out of this object. But in every 
locality there are florists who might undertake such duty 
regularly at a small cost if they were fairly patronized, and 
who I am sure for a small rental a year would keep every 
area beautifully set with the healthiest and most seasonable 
plants, at all times and seasons. The boon would be incal- 
¢ulable in cities, especially in the crowded parts. The 
plants woulc purify the air in the worst places, and in 
winter, spring, summer, and autumn would bring with 
them a.changing gladness, that would fully compensate for 
all the expense and all the trouble incident to the improve- 
ment. 3 

The area.at ithe back of most houses of our large towns 
is the place iin which the meat safe or larder is situated. 
For this reason the area is a place of the utmost importance 
to the household; here, in state of rest, waiting to be con- 
sumed, kies the very body of the householder and of all who 
depend on him. 

How many householders in our great centres ever trouble 

themselves for a moment to inquire into the condition in 





which their preliminary selves, the food they are about to 
eat, is lodged and cared for. When that food has passed the 
vital portal of their mouths, when it has been distributed 
all over their bodies, when it becomes bone of their bone and 
flesh of their flesh, then they may have to take some trouble 
about it, more trouble, perhaps, than they ought to take in 
certain ways. But while it lies in the safe or larder of the 
back area, waiting for its vital transformation into man, it 
might too often be the dust in the dust-bin for the care that 
is taken of it. Even wives and mothers, who should 
specially take an interest unceasing, though less negligent 
than the sterner master, are not ulways too careful of this 
great treasury of health or of disease. 

I believe a general negligence is felt in respect to this sub- 
ject, and that servants who are often not half so bad as they 
are represented to be, but: who are, Iam not wrong when I 
say it, by necessity ignorant on the questions now under our 
consideration, are left far too much in authority in respect 
to the storage of food. It is right that the food of the house 
should be kept out of the house itself, and in an open or cool 
place, and as the area at the back is, as a rule, the only safe 
open place, it is necessary that the food be put there and 
kept there until it is wanted. For this reason, however, it 
is the more essential that the area, of all places in the house, 
should be open, light, clean, and wholesome. 

The area in which the food safe or larder is situated should 
be thoroughly well lime-washed at least twice in the year, 
namely, at spring and fall time. If in the middle of the sum- 

“mer the same process can be repeated all the better is it to 
have it done. The floor, which will usually be of stone, 
should be so laid that water will never accumulate in it, and 
the floor should at all times not only be kept free of the 
rubbish and debris of the household, but as clean as the floor 
of the kitchen itself. It ought to be cleansed every day of 
the week. I need not, one would think, impress that in 
this retreat for the food there should be no open drain from 
the sewer, no drain partly closed, no drain in the least suf- 
focated with its own contents. Yet I am obliged to impress 
these obvious facts with all the force I can, for it is too true 
that the drainage of the back area is, as a rule, about the 
worst in the house. The back area may be an actual open 
receptacle for the sinks from two or three parts of the 
house, the scullery, the kitchen, the pantry. The water 
and other slops from some of these are often allowed to run 
over the floor of the area and imperfectly to flow away by 
the grating of a drain in the centre, or in a corner, into the 
drain below, by which unwholesome processes the place is 
kept in a state of perpetual damp in wet weather, and in a 
state of foul vapor when the heat of the day is sufficient to 
evaporate the fluids that are cast out of the house. It is 
little wonder that in an atmosphere such as this the animal 
structures in the safe, and the vegetables that have been 
cooked, should soon become mouldy and tasteless, and unfit 
for human food until the outer surfaces are pared away and 
great waste produced. It is little wonder that in such atmos- 
phere there should be rapid decomposition of food when the 
air itself is close and damp. 

The drains from the house leading into the area should 
therefore be well trapped and well inclosed, so that the 
fluids they convey away may empty into the escape drain 
from the house without coming into contact with the floor 
of the area. 

Besides taking care that the walls and floor of the open 
space are kept scrupulously clean, and that the drainage is 
perfect, it is necessary to keep a sharp look out that the 
place does not become a receptacle for the debris from the 
kitchen. The temptation is very great to make it such a 
receptacle. It is close at hand; the bad odor of things in 
the kitchen or other lower room, which is insupportable in 
those confined spaces, is tolerated in the open space, and 
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thereupon the odorous things “‘ are put out to sweeten the 
house.’’ In such an area atthe back of a house as is here 
referred to, I have found, im proximity with the viands 
on which the unfortunate family subsisted, many of those 
viands being already cooked and set aside—as cold meat, 
custard, opened pie, cheese and other articles—a box filled 
with the bones the cook was saving up as her perquisite, 
bones already sour and on their rapid way todecomposition, 
pots of fat, stew-pans set out to be cleaned, disused flower- 
pots, filled with damp mould and holding the rotting stems 
of flowers; and, to complete the whole, across the clothes 
line a few clothes that had just gone through a “‘dak wash” 
hanging out todry. These are the kind of impurities from 
which the open-air food closet requires to be cleansed, and 
from which it should at all times and seasons be kept en- 
tirely free. Let each paterfamilias who reads these papers 
look for once into the nook in his house from which the 
greater part of his breaksast is each morning extracted, and 
then, though he may net relish the prospect, he will not be 
the less obliged to me for directing his attention to it so 
earnestly. 

The space purified and made ready to receive it, the lar- 
der or safe that is used for holding the food has to be con- 
sidered. No one, as far as I know, has up to this time in- 
vented or constructed a good and convenient larder that can 
be set up in every house at a moderate cost; but the ar- 
rangements for such a necessary article of domestic utility 
would be extremely simple afterall. The walls of the safe 
should be constructed of iron, which should properly be 
glazed or enamelled on the inside. It should be placed quite 
across the area at one end, so that three sides of it are in- 
cluded in the walls of the building. It should be about 
seven feet high and thirty inches wide, and it should have 
a sharp-set sound roof of metal, composed of two layers 
either of zinc or of galvanized iron, between which should 
lie a three-inch layer of felt, to cause an equal temperature. 
Three feet from the roof on the inside there should stretch 
across a glazed iron slab, above which should be a series of 
shelves reaching about half-way across and separated about 
a foot from each other. This shelf, dividing the larder into 
two parts, should be closed by two perforated iron or zine 
doors, so as to admit air freely. Beneath the iron slab at 
the upper part of the lower compartment of the safe should 
be three sliding ten-inch drawers, which might be of glazed 
iron internally cased with felt and wood. These drawers 
would be for holding ice during hot weather. Beneath 
them would be a large recess, which may be divided vertic- 
ally into two equal parts, so as to form a couple of large iron 
glazed and shelved cupboards, closed with perforated doors, 
the bottom line of which should be about eight inches from 
the ground. 

A safe constructed in this manner would be easily kept at 
the same temperature in winter and in summer, and food 
would be well and freshly and wholesomely preserved. 
I wish I could inform my readers where such a safe for their 
provisions could be obtained; but, at any rate, I have indi- 
cated how they may direct the construction of such an im- 
provement, while I hope I have suggested to the manufac- 
turers a household requirement on which they may at once 
employ their ready skill. 

The safe or larder as at present formed is usually made of 
wood, the panels of the doors perforated with a few holes, 
or filled with perforated zinc. It is best in modifying the 
present safe to remove as much of the woedwork as possi- 
ble, and to construct walls of stone or brick rather than of 
wood, except in the front. These walls can then frequently 
be lime-washed, and the shelves, coated with a good layer 
of paint, can be frequently cleansed. 

It is good practice, whenever the air of the safe is close 
and tainted, to have it fumigated with antiseptic gas or vapor. 





Iodine does not. answer well in this case, because it gives g 
taste to the food; but there isa simple agent which answers 
singularly well, because it is not only a purifier of the air 
from bad smells, but also a preservative of animal and veg. 
etable substances. _ This agent is sulphurous acid, one of the 
best—shall I say the best—of agents of its class for destroy- 
ing decomposing organic substances. It may be used in 
two or three ways. As it isa gas very soluble in water— 
one volume of water at a temperature of fifty degrees Fahr, 
dissolving a little over fifty volumes of the gas—a watery 
solution of the gas, which can be obtained of any chemist, 
may be employed. The solution may be put into a light 
spray bottle and be sprayed freely into the safe until the air 
is charged strongly with the vapor. If the gas in a drier 
state be desired it can be made by merely burning sulphur 
in the air and letting the vapor diffuse. If a larger or 
steadier supply is wanted, a little cotton-wool or lamp-wick 
dipped into the bisulphide of carbon and inflamed like an 
open spirit lamp can be set on a shelf, so that while burning 
the gas, which is evolved freely, may diffuse. Or if a larger 
supply still be required, it can be obtained by putting copper 
filings or pieces of copper into a Florence flask, and after 
pouring upon them strong sulphuric acid applying a gentle 
heat to the flask, on which, in a very short time, the gas. 
will be given off in free quantities. On the whole, for prac- 
tical purposes in the household I think the simple spray 
process is the best. Any servant can at any time use the 
spray; the apparatus is inexpensive, and is easily put to- 
gether for use, and the solution is to be had everywhere 
where there is a drug store with a fairly intelligent man at 
its head. To this readiness of application is added the free- 
dom of all danger from fire, a freedom not altogether certain 
when chemical operations, however simple they may be, 
are intrusted in the house to clumsy or inexperienced hands, 


DRAINAGE IN THE BASEMENT. 


And now from the areas we must enter the basement 
proper of the house, whither being led, the first thought of 
all that occurs to the sanitary inquirer is the state of the 
drains in that locality. 

Good drainage is the basis of domestic sanitation. 

Let the drains of a house be bad in their construction—I 
mean bad in relation to the material of which they are 
made; let the laying down of the drains be in such manner 
that there is no sufficient flow into the main sewer or other 
outlet; let the outfall of the soil-pipe or pipes, or other 
pipes leading from the house into the main drain of the 
house, be bad and defective; let the trapping be indifferent; 
let there be stoppage anywhere, so that the gases of de- 
composition from the substance which is held in the drain 
or in its tributaries can not find free escape out of the house; 
let anything lead to this arrest in the escape of poisonous 
drain gases, and all else in the way of management of the 
house is largely rendered nugatory. In a house well and com- 
pletely drained, a very sloven of a housekeeper may hold on 
for years and meet with so little accident of disease in it as to 
lead her to suppose that her very slovenliness is the whole art 
of prevention. Let the drains be faulty, and the best and 
cleanest of housewives may labor in vain, may practice the 
most perfect order and cleanliness, and still be so terribly 
tripped by the development in her beautiful house of one of 
the contagious diseases, as to feel inclined to throw sanitary 
science aside altogether as a fiction, a delusion, and a snare. 

We sanitary reformers know these facts too well. We 
have learned them from a long and a bitter experience. 
The ignorant critical have thrown the results of them in our 
teeth day after day. ‘‘See,’’ they have said, ‘here is 4 
specimen of your fine doctrines. There is old Hypo with 
his vast wealth and his horror of fever. He built himself # 
house, and fitted it with every fid-fad that could be sug- 
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gested, and he had not been in 1, new place six months 
pefore two or three of his unfortungte family were stricken 
with fever. On the other handgthere is that filthy old 
woman in the cottage hard by, wig has neither drain nor 
eloset in her house anywhere, why scorns ventilation, and 
looks upon sanitary inspectors lunatics whom their 
friends send forth to do mischief everywhere except at home, 
and see, she has no fever, and niver has had, although a 
large family and endless lodgers h; 4 ve oecupied her dwelling 
for years past.’’ 

The argument, false as it is—an<! j it is false from beginning 
toend—is not without its value. 4It puts us more on our 
guard, and it makes us feel the necessity of being more ex- 
plicit and plain-spoken with the public that men of science 
generally consider it necessary to be. We are bound to ex- 
plain that where a house is removed from the perils of 
drainage, it is so much, comparatively, safer from the risks 
of fever and other great plagues than less fortunate houses 
are, that it can afford to bear a great deal more of other 
internal uncleanliness than houses which are cursed with 
indifferent drainage, but are otherwise perfect in their 
arrangements, at any time can bear. Why this is not un- 
derstood is due to the circumstances that the dangers of 
drainage are not visible to the eye. Because the contents 
which are carried away by the drains are impure and re- 
pulsive to the sight, they are hidden from the sight. But 
if, by some magic spell, all the drain tubes and pipes in a 
large city could be transformed from tubes of metal into 
tubes of glass, so that in every house the decomposition they 
eover could be made manifest to the eye, the wonder of the 
simplest-minded would be, not that we had diseases in our 
houses, but that at any moment we were free from the self- 
inflicted curse of diseases of the most fatal nature, in their 
worst and most mortal types and consequences. From the 
upper closet, through the whole of the soil, into the chief 
drain; from the pipe of every sink into the main drain; 
from the main drain at its commencement, through all its 
eourses to the outlet trap; from the earth all around the 
main drainage-pipe; from the exit of the main drainage- 
pipe in the trap to the termination of the trap itself in the 
sewer or cess-pool; in all these parts there would be seen 
such a line of decomposing, disease-producing material as 
would make every one, I think, for once declare that, bad 
as it may be, sanitary reform is not quite such a fanaticism 
as it is commonly accredited to be. 

In a large and well-built house in one of our cities, the 
main drain of which was exposed in order that a new drain 
might be laid down, the stoppage of water from the house 
being inconveniently frequent, the workmen, acting under 
my instructions, found, on opening the old main drain, a 
square drain-shaft eighteen inches deep and fifteen wide, so 
eharged with sewage matter, most of it semi-solid, that 
fifty barrow-loads had to be conveyed away. The drain of 
this house extended from the back kitchen in the rear, along 
and beneath the floor of another large kitchen, and along 
and beneath the floor of a passage leading to the front area 
door, in all a length of fifty feet, and in this entire length it 
was charged with sewage. It was, in fact, a vast sewer 
under the house, into which the various pipes from the 
house opened. What housewifery could keep that house 
free of disease? It was a house almost as dangerously un- 
dermined as it would have been if gunpowder had filled the 
Place occupied by the sewage. 

In two other houses in the same district a somewhat simi- 
lar condition came recently under my observation. In one 
ef these dwellings, which had been newly drained at great 
‘ost, and which was considered to be completely drained, 
the soil-pipe which ran through the house behind an angle 
im the wall was a persistent source of sewer odof. After a 
time an inquiry was made, and then it was discovered that 
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the drains of this house and of its neighbor, which had also 

been redrained, had no connection with the main sewer at 

all, but that both poured their sewage into a large cul-de-sac, 

which once had been a large drain leading either into a dis- . 
used sewer or into an old cesspool. Thus the owners of 
these two houses, although they had paid their rates for the 

great sewage system of London, though they had continued 

to pay sewage rates, and had both of them drained in a sci- 

entific modern way, as they supposed, into the grand outlet 

from their houses, were really draining into afoul cesspool, 

closely charged with putrid air,which, despite the interven- 

ing trap, could not fail to escape back into the house at al- 

most all times and seasons. 

Among many other instances of this kind which crowd 
upon me, let me give one more because of its extreme char- 
acter. I was summoned professionally by his medical ad- 
viser to visit a gentleman living in a fine large house in one 
of the most open and beautiful parts of the north-westerr 
districts of the metropolis. The gentleman was reported to 
me as suffering from gastric fever. I, being a minute or 
two before my time at the visit, was shown into one of the 
drawing-rooms, in the air of which I detected at once the 
sewer odor. I picked up a cushion from the ottoman on 
which I sat; the cushion was saturated, I might say, with 
the same odor. When my learned brother arrived, I referred 
at once to the condition of things, on which he told me that 
the whole house’ was in the same plight, and that one of 
the female servants at the lower part of the house was suf- 
fering from the same symptoms as the patient up-stairs.. 
The house was, indeed, charged with sewer gas, and I lost 
no time in recommending that the risk of removing both 
the sick persons should be carried out without a moment’s- 
delay, a proceeding which furnished a successful result- 
When they were removed the house was cleared of all its- 
occupants, and air was admitted by every window. Then: 
the work of inquiry as to cause was commenced, and ended: 
in the discovery that the very soil-pipe had been transformed 
into a sewer, that the connection between the drain from 
the house to the main sewer had never been completed, that 
the trap was closed up, and that the soil-pipe itself was 
charged with sewage along the greater part of its extent, so 
that the water from the closets escaped with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. 

Some one will say these are selected illustrations of do-- 
mestic uncleanliness. I wish, indeed, that I could say they 
were. I can not give notice of such good news. On the 
contrary, from the evidence which has lately been collected 
at the Society of Arts, at the instance of that indefatigable 
veteran of sanitary science—whose age seems only to add 
more experience to his vigorous intellect—Mr. Edwin Chad- 
wick, it would appear to be too true that hundreds of houses. 
in London, if not thousands, are in nearly as bad a con- 
dition, great numbers quite as bad. The best engineers, in- 
cluding such men as Mr. Rogers Field, Mr. Field, Mr. Eassie 
and Mr. Griffiths, gave in the most convincing manner, 
and from their practical knowledge, such evidence of the 
dangers as still beset the town house, that the mind is bewil- 
dered with the thought of the immunity from disease that. 
prevails generally. 

This is not the place to comment on the grand question, 
of the removal of sewage from great communities. I am 
bent on indicating how the house, and nothing more, is to- 
be purified of sewage matter. An engineering feat has been. 
so far advanced, at all events, thatin our large centres of life- 
some kind of general arrangement has been made by which: 
a receptacle of some sort or another has been constructed out 
of the house for the reception of the sewage that has to be sent 
away. The'receptacle may be a large main sewer, it may be 
a cesspool, but it is in existence outside the dwelling, and 
the point the housekeeper has to settle is how he can empty, 
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into that common.centre and have his house behind it free 
of pollution. Happily, this can be accomplished, and I 
«will now proceed to explain the easiest way toward the ac- 
complishment. 

Imprimis, it is necessary in every house to secure that in 
‘the basement floor there shall be at least one thorough good 
drain which shall pass from the back of the house to the 
front, and shall be certain to enter the sewer with a good 
and efficient fall throughout its entire course. The drain 
thus laid should never be excessively large; the greatest 
mistakes are often made on this matter—for if it be too large 
it is never properly flushed, and then it becomes itself a re- 
e<eptacle, or sewer. For a house that will hold a family of 
twenty persons, a six-ich pipe is, in my opinion, amply suf- 
ficient. Some would tell us—and I think Mr. Chadwick 
would—that a four-inch pipe is as large as could be needed 
for such a domicile. The pipe throughout should be so well 
laid that between the joints there is no leakage. This is 
one of the most diffieult details to overcome, but it can be 
overcome by care in the laying, and by embedding the joints 
of the tube thoroughly in cement. To test whether the 
tube-after it is laid is true and safe, it is requisite to close up 
all the outlets in it except the one at the highest point, and 
then to determine whether from the highest point the tube 
can be filled with water, and if, being filled, it will remain 
full. That determined affirmatively, the tube may be con- 
sidered sound. How many of such sound tubes exist it would 
not be difficult to tell; they might as yet be counted almost 
.on the fingers of one’s hand, for it requires much skill to 
lay them with sufficient accuracy to secure what is desired. 
‘The difficulty is, however, now, I hope, nearly overcome. 

The tubes must not only’be laid so as to be water-tight, 
they must be laid in such a manner as to be very smooth on 
‘their inner surface. If they present projections from the in- 


side, those projections become so many points of ob- 
struction, and at them the cylinder is apt to block. ~ 
mucileus is then laid for the stoppage of the solid material, 
and that once laid is sure to inerease rapidly and become a 
firm obstruction. It has been a subject of dispute of ‘late 
years of what the surface of the interior of the house-drain 
should be composed. It is customary to use the glazed pipe 


composed of earthenware. It would seem at first sight that 
nothing could be more adaptable to what is wanted than the 
smooth earthenware tube. In practice it is nevertheless 
found that the glazed surface is not altogether desirable. 
One of the chief obstructing agents in the house-drain is the 
fat which, in the fluid state—dissolved in the hot water in 
which dishes are washed—cools on entering the drain, and, 
becoming solid as it passes along, adheres to the side of the 
tube, and by accretion closes it very much or altogether. 
-On the glazed surface the fat accretes more closely than on 
any other; it becomes as it were a part of the aurface itself, 
-and, like two pieces of glass which tightly pressed together 
are like one, it and the surface on which it lies are like one. 
There is nothing to separate them, and one layer of fat laid 
-down, it becomes a foundation for any number that follow, 
until the diameter of the tube is, in the most scientific way, 
reduced to the smallest dimensions. A somewhat rougher 
tube is, therefore, more desirable, and a tube of a structure 
like cement, with a joint which locks in a very ingenious 
manner, is now becoming a favorite tube for the house-drain. 


The safest, and, up to this time, the best tube, is one of iron, ° 


in good lengths, or in one entire length, the interior lined, 
and the joints completely sealed. To this the expense is the 
one serious objection. 

The main tube laid and tested, and a free communication 
established between it and the sewer, the other tubes from 
all parts of the house, from the soil-pipes, sinks, and subsid- 
iary drains, should be brought into the main, the utmost 
«are being taken. thatithe conneetions between them and the 





main are secure. In carrying down the smaller pipes it 
should be a matter of caution to avoid all sharp angles; 
where an angle has to be turned, it should be turned with g 
good round corner, and with as full a fall direct from the 
angle as can be secured; then there is less chance of lodg- 
ment of solid substance at the angle. 

Of the pipes that are laid to enter the principal house- 
drain, the soil-pipe is the most important. It is requisite, 
it is even urgent, that this pipe should, whenever it is in any 
way possible, be carried down on the outside of the house. 
I know this is not always possible in houses which have 
been built long ago, and I regret to observe that it is not al- 
ways carried out in houses that have been built in the pres- 
ent day, but this does not alter the advisability. If the 
soil-pipe must be inside the house, it should be fixed with 
special care that the joints be closed—should there be joints 
—and the joints should be as few as can be. I do not agree 
with the view that the pipe should be imbedded in the wall, 
and so be made inaccessible. On the contrary, it ought, in 
my opinion, to be perfectly accessible at every point of its 
course, and only kept out of sight by a movable wooden or 
metal panel. 

All the tributary drains having been brought into com- 
munication with the chief drain of the house, and all closely 
sealed into it, the chief drain has to be trapped outside the 
dwelling, a little way before it reaches the common sewer. 


[2nd of Required Reading for February.| 


THE BARD SPEAKS. 


What though I leave this dull and earthly mould, 
Yet shall my spirit lofty converse hold 

With after times.—The patriot shall feel 

My stern alarum, and unsheath his steel; 

Or in the senate thunder out my numbers, 

To startle princes from their easy slumbers. 

The sage will mingle with each moral theme 

My happy thoughts sententious: he will teem 
With lofty periods when my verses fire him, 

And then I’ll stoop from heaven to inspire him. 
Lays have I left of such a dear delight 

That maids will sing them on their bridal-night ; 
Gay villagers, upon a morn of May, 

When they have tired their gentle limbs with play, 
And formed a snowy circle on the grass, 

And placed in midst of all that lovely lass 

Who chosen is their queen,—with her fine head 
Crowned with flowers purple, white, and red: 
For there the lily and the musk-rose sighing, 

Are emblems true of hapless lovers dying: 
Between her breasts, that never yet felt trouble, 
A bunch of violets full blown, and double, 
Serenely sleep:—she from a casket takes 

A little book,—and then a joy awakes 

About each youthful heart,—with stifled cries, 
And rubbing of white hands and sparkling eyes: 
For she’s to read a tale of hopes and fears; 

One that I fostered in my youthful years: 

The pearls, that on each glistening circlet sleep, 
Gush ever and anon with silent creep, 

Lured by the innocent dimples. To sweet rest 
Shall the dear babe, upon its mother’s breast, 

Be lulled with.songs of mine. Fair world, adieu! 
Thy dales and hills are fading from my view: 
Swiftly I mount, upon wide-spreading pinions, 
Far from the narrow bounds of thy dominions. 
Full joy I feel, while thus I cleave the air, 

That my soft verse will charm thy daughters fair, 
And warm thy sons! 
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MYTHOLOGY IN HISTORY. 


“When in our boyhood we read the early books of Livy, or 
the initial chapters of ‘‘Dr. Goldsmith’s History of Rome,”’ 
with what especial delight we lingered over the achieve- 
ments of the founders 7f the Republic. No after-figures in 
the history were so fine as those legendary heroes—L. Junius 
Brutus, Mucius Sczevola, and the rest. Even without the 
help of Macaulay’s Lays we should have remembered how 
Horatius kept the bridge ‘‘in the brave days of old,’’ or how 
Clelia swam the Tiber to eseape from Porsenn’s camp, or 
how Sezevola thrust his hand into the fire; but we might 
have had but a hazy notion about Cann or Zama, or 
Philippi or Actium. Indeed, Cocles and Scevola must be 
acknowledged on ali hands as greater heroes than either 
Seipio or Ceesar: and if we could feel as sure of their ex- 
istence as we do of the existence of the conquerors of Car- 
thage and of Gaul, I do not suppose there is anyone who 
would not first choose their deeds for contemplation. 

But the cold breath of historical criticism has blown over 
these fine personalities, and has withered them up. Lars 
Porsenna, it seems, so far from being daunted by that heroic 
youth who thrust his hand into the flame and said, ‘‘See 
how much thy torments may avail to make a brave man 
tell his secrets’’—so far from being daunted as he ought to 
have been by this exhibition, and turning straightway back 
again and disbanding his army, did not, it seems, ever turn 
away at all; but rather kept his face still fixed upon Rome, 
and to such purpose that he presently took the city and 
sacked it. And history has gone so far as to raise a doubt 
whether there ever was witnessed that memorable act of 
hand-burning, or whether the three ever kept the bridge as 
they were said to have done; whether Clolia did swim the 
Tiber, or Curtius leap into the gulf, and so forth? 

Are we then on our part to turn our backs upon Titus 
Livius altogether? Or ought we to try and put these mythic 
histories through a crucible of criticism in the hope of ex- 
tracting from them some golden grains of historic fact? 
That was Niebuhr’s way of treating the prehistoric legends 
of the Romans. Grote, with those of Greece, tried the plan 
of merely turning his back upon the myths, and leaving 
them altogether out of account. I would advocate neither 
gourse. There is, as 1 deem, a value sufficient in these 
myths, perhaps a value not easy to overestimate. But it is 
not one that can be given in terms of what we generally 
¢all history. There are golden grains in these stories; but 
they are not grains of actual fact. They are not lies neither; 
mot mere inventions. They are myths, that is to say, they 
are beliefs; and mythology and belief have a history of 
their own which is not the same thing as the history of 
events. They bave a truth of their own, but this truth is 
not the same thing as fact. 

The truth of mythology is poetic truth, which, like poetic 
justice and other things of the like kind, never are found in 
their pure form in the record of events. They exist only in 
fairyland or in an ideal world. Yet it would be not too 
much to claim for the legendary history of Rome that it bore 
in its womb the real history of that city which was by time 
to be brought to light. Nor in a more general sense is it too 
much to say, that the outline of what a nation will do lies 
concealed in that ideal which primitive nations possess of 
what their ancestors have done. Perhaps with individuals 
itis true likewise that the achievements of the man bear 
some proportion to the ambitious dreams of the boy; but, 
if it is not true of men, it certainly is so of nations. 

The mythic age always precedes the historical. At a cer- 
tain period of a nation’s culture a moment arrives when 
the people seem to wake up, and for the first time cast a 
¢urious and observing eye upon the world in which they 
five. Then for the first time they grow capable of recording 





events as they actually happen, and not merely of repeat- 
ing old stories of how things might have happened. Then 
history awakes; and then the myths and legends, like 
ghosts at dawn, wrap themselves in a thin mist and flit 
away not to return; not to return at any rate with their 
old powef. The old tales are still repeated, but no longer 
with belief. Losing that, they lose all vitality; they bear 
no offspring, and themselves soon grow old and withered; 
the mythic age has ended. Europe fell into a mythic sleep 
after the fall of the Western Empire; and all through those 
ages which we call the dark, it continued still in that 
legendary state. We ought perhaps to count the dawn of 
the historic age to begin about the time of Saint Louis and 
the end of the Crusades, when the wild excitement which 
the religious wars called forth, and the fairy world which 
they had power to create, faded from men’s imaginations. 
If the ending of the Crusades is to stand for the ending of 
the mythic era of medieval history, the fulness of the 
legendary age may be placed about the middle of the tenth 
century, just before the Crusades began. Then arose that 
series of poems celebrating the imaginary deeds of Charle- 
magne and of his peers, which we know under the name of 
the ‘Chansons de Geste,’’ and which do in fact constitute 
the one great epic of medizval Christianity. Every nation 
has of necessity its mythic age; but it takes a great nation 
and a great occasion to produce an epic. The early wars 
between the Greeks of Europe and the Greeks of Asia had 
that power; so had the first maritime adventure of the 
Greek race. The Lliad is the offspring of the one and the 
Odyssey of the other. The infant struggles of Rome may 
have given birth to an epic, which has been lost to us.* 
The third great epic produced among the nations of the 
West was the Carlovingian cycle of poems, which arose at 
the time of the crusades, that is to say, at the beginning of 
another contest between the East and West, a more deadly 
one than any recorded in the Iliad. 

It is by a kindly habit of nature that any enterprise which 
is nobly conceived and nobly executed, even if it fail in the 
end for which it was undertaken, does not do so ignomin- 
iously, but falls, if fall it must, wrapped round with dig- 
nity like Cesar at the foot of Pompey’s statue: whereas 
the meaner ages which are incapable of great ambition or 
of great enterprises, end their days in shameful contempt 
and laughter. The last drama of the Crusades was played 
before Tunis; and it was doubtless, not that a losing cause 
should revive again, but that the cause, being a great one, 
should not, though foredoomed to failure, quit the stage of 
history unhonored, that the splendid figure of St. Louis was 
selected to grace this, its closing scene. Forthe grandeur of 
the Crusades lay not in what the crusaders accomplished, 
but in what they tried todo. Theirs was not an age of ex- 
act knowledge, but of belief; and in all matters, failure 
through excess of belief and lack of knowledge is more suc- 
cessful than the successes of knowledge with lack of belief. 

About 1090, Peter the Hermit began his exhortation to 
the Christian world, and his descriptions of the cruelties 
inflicted on the pilgrims to the Holy City. Three years 
afterward, he and Walter the Penniless collected their mot- 
ley bands and inaugurated the Crusades. But for many 
yearsbefore the voice of Peter had been heard, rumors of 
the things which he proclaimed had been passing through 
Europe, and Christendom was tingling with indignation 
and the desire of revenge. Christendom and Islam were 
furious as two wild beasts, and ready at any moment to fly 
at each other’s*throats. People saw the storm approaching 
and took count of their powers; and, as men will do on 


*Niebuhr supposes something hke this to have happened, and 
that the legends related by Livy were all taken from some great he- 
roic poem or series of poems. 
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such occasions, they fondly looked back to a time when Eu- 
rope was, as they fancied, far stronger and far more united 
than it had become in their degenerate days. That past of 
theirs was the age of Charlemagne. Myth took hold of the 
tradition of Charles’s empire, and transformed the events 
te suit the feeling of its own time.—VFraser’s Magagine. 
WHAT TO READ. 
A mind unnerved, or indisposed to bear 
The weight of subjects worthiest of her care, 
Whatever hopes a change of scene inspires, 
Must change her nature, or in vain retires. 
An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if it goes as when it stands. 
Books, therefore, not the scandal of the shelves, 
In which lewd sensualists print out themselves ; 
Nor those in which the stage gives vice a blow, 
With what success let modern manners show; 
Nor his* who, for the bane of thousands born, 
Built God a church, and laughed his word to scorn, 
Skilful alike to seem devout and just, 
And stab religion with a sly side-thust; 
Nor those of learned philologists, who chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s ark; 
But such as learning without false pretence, 
The friend of truth, the associate of sound sense, 
And such as, in the zeal of good design, 
Strong judgment laboring in the scripture mine, 
All such as manly and great sculs produce, 
Worthy to live, and of eternal use; 
Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand. 
Luxury gives the mind a childish east, 
And, while she polishes, perverts the taste; 
Habits of close attention, thinking heads, 
Become more rare as dissipation spreads, 
Till authors hear at length one general cry, 
Tickle and entertain us, or we die! 
The loud demand, from year to year the same, 
Beggars Invention, and makes Fancy lame; 
Till farce itself, most mournfully jejune, 
Calls for the kind assistance of a tune, 
And novels (witness every month’s Review) 
Belie their name, and offer nothing new. 
The mind relaxing into needful sport, 
Should turn to writers of an abler sort, 
Whose wit well managed, and whose classic style, 
Give truth a lustre, and make wisdom smile. 





* Voltaire. 





THREE BURDENS. 


The burden of Life.—Hours of pain, 
Strong struggles for victories vain, 
Dull doom of dust to dust again, 

A ship of insecurity 

On stormy sea. 
The burden of Love.—A bright morn, 
That looks its loveliest at its dawn. 
Ah, better had it ne’er been born! 

For soon drive mists of misery 

O’er darkened sea. e 
The burden of Christ.—Blinding tears, 
A longing and love through long years, 
A firm, faithful front to all fears— 

Then glorious eternity 

Of golden sea! 





CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM: ITS IDEA 
AND ITS IDEAL.* 


On Monday of this week, Sitting Bull—who has just 
made his geographical transit from savagery to civilization 
—as he was sailing down the Missouri in a steamer, was 
urged to tell the story of his life to a newspaper interviewer, 
The interpreter explained to him some of the wonderful ad- 
vantages of the newspaper. The great newspaper was al- 
most a rival of the Great Father. It could talk every day 
to as many people as he could count in three moons. After 
fanning himself in silence for a few minutes, a meditative 
silence punctuated only by an occasional grunt, he declined 
the importunity to talk to the great man of the newspaper, 
naively giving as his reason ‘‘that the great newspaper tells 
the truth.’? So quickly had this Napoleonic “‘brave’’ ap- 
prehended what must be regarded as the primary element 
in the ideal of Christian journalism, I make no doubt that 
we shall presently have him as a life-subscriber to The Ad- 
vance. He may yet attain to the honor of the lecture plat- 
form in Philosophy Hall, Chautauqua! 

“Tt is not the solitary man,’’ said Goethe, ‘‘that can ac- 
complish anything, but only he who unites with many at 
the right time.” 

The business of the grand priests of humanity, said 
Comte, is to modify the wills, without commanding the 
acts, of men. It will be the duty of this priesthood to make 
men conscious that their occupations are social functions, 
and that everything that is valuable in their lives has been 
gained for them by the continued labor of humanity, and that 
all they can give and do is due to their day and generation. 

On the 22d of February, the so-called ‘‘Soldiers of the 
Press,’’ to the number of one thousand and two hundred 
Roman Catholic journalists, representatives of the Catholie 
press in all lands, had, in the great hall of the Vatican, a 
great day of recognition and honor. Pope Leo XIII, seated 
on his throne, surrounded by his guard in full uniform, and 
attended by a concourse of foreign prelates, after receiving 
the homage of the journalists, with-their shouts of ‘“‘Long 
live the Pope King!’’ proceeded, in an eloquent address, to 
tell them how ‘penetrated he was with great joy and glad- 
ness of mind at the sight of their presence;’’ ‘‘the more re- 
joiced at this,’’ he said, ‘‘because he felt that the times 
were needful of aid such as theirs, and of brave defenders 
of their stamp;” and, furthermore, to indicate how best 
they might bring to bear their power and combine their 
forces through the medium cf their journals, in ‘ the one 
common purpose, of vindicating and doing battle for the 
rights of the Roman Pontiff.” 

Everything that pontificial etiquette could do to honor 
the occasion was done. As one of them, a French jour- 
nalist, wrote: ‘We were treated with the honors due a 
great power. Rome, the great Rome, mother and mistress 
of nations, thinks us a power, a power for good, especially 
a power against evil.’’ Nor, friends, can it be said that the 
world-domineering genius of Rome was mistaken in this 
signal recognition of the fact, that this ‘‘new army of the 
press”’ is a great power, for good or evil. 

But what is journalism? What great popular want does 
it meet? What is the ideal of Christian Journalism? And 
what is its relation to the other great codrdinate forces of 
the Christian Church in the militant hosts of the Lord? 

Journalism is the daily history of the world. It recog- 
nizes the unity of the human family; it assumes the solid- 
arity of its history; and is the endeavor, with the concen- 
trated aid of all the arts, day by day, or week by week, to 


* A lecture delivered in the Hall of Philosophy, at Chautauqua, im 
August, 1881, by the Rev. Simeon Gilbert, editor of The Advance, of 
Chicago, Il. 
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photograph its life and to depict its movements. It is not, 
however, precisely that. It is at once both less and more 
than that. To make note of all that is doing and going on 
is out of the question. The daily news of the world, if we 
knew it all, would appear infinite, and would be altogether 
bewildering. 

Journalism, to be of use, implies some philosophy of his- 
tory: the perception of the fact that the endlessly diversi- 
fied processes and changes that take place in human affairs, 
do so because they naturally have their place, and are sub- 
ject to certain laws, forces, influences, tendencies, that de- 
termine them. So that the deeds that are done can be classi- 
fied ; the changes that go on can be, in the main, referred to 
their own principles of action, in such a way that from one 
it shall be possible quickly to infer the rest. Given but 
comparatively a few facts—if these are the facts that have 
most significance, are especially the exponential facts, and 
are then so put and so placed together as, so to speak, not 
only to add, but to multiply, their significance,—the whole 
becomes mainly intelligible. 

And herein, it may be remarked, lie the art and mystery, 
or rather mastery, of true journalism, in not only the open, 
swift vision that sees things at a glance, but in the ‘‘philo- 
sophic mind,’’ and that instantaneous sense of the things 
which, at the time and in their relations, are fitted to give 
forth most, and the most legible meaning, and go furthest 
toward interpreting the vast, solemn, inspiring mystery of 
the years and the ages, as they unroll before our view. 

Journalism is the answer to a universal popular appe- 
tite and want. The newspaper is journalism reduced to 
print, and by aid of the modern miracle of the press, multi- 
plied fast enough to be strewn among the people thick as 
the buds of spring. The newspaper is of comparatively 
recent invention; but journalism is not. Journalism is 
nothing but history brought down to date. From under- 
neath Babylonian and Assyrian ruins, spared from the 
erosion of the thousands of years that swept over them, 
have but lately come to light wonderful samples of the 
journals that used to be made by order of the kings and 
conquérors of the olden world. Monuments, triumphal 
structures, and sepulchers even, builded in their own life- 
time for ancient Egyptian despots, garnished o’er with all 
manner of significant pictures and inscriptions,—these an- 
awered, in part, the ends of journalism for those times. 
For, the world wants to know; there are always those who 
want to be known; and there have always existed some 
means of making popularly known the more notable trans- 
actions of the time. And yet, beyond all comparison, for 
effectiveness and convenience, is the modern journal. Al- 
though comparatively late in coming to its kingdom, it is 
nevertheless the felt response to a universal trait of our na- 
ture, and to certain necessities of social advancement that 
are now obvious to all. . 

Newspapers began to be printed a little more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago; but the astonishing develop- 
ment of their real power belongs almost wholly to the pres- 
ent century. And now, not the Roman Pontiff alone, but 
all men, see that a vast department of intellectual energy 
has come into being, a new dynasty has risen into power; 
a new army has come to the front. 

That this should have no effect upon other and older 
agencies of civilization and of evangelization can not, of 
eourse, be expected. It may not supersede any of them, 
but it can not avoid affecting the conditions of all of them. 
The Pulpi:, the School, the Legislature, the Judiciary, can 
never again occupy just the position they did. The newer 
power, cobrdinate with them, and persistently, inevitably, 
encroaching upon their domain, has necessarily altered 
somewhat their place in reference to the people, and in re- 
lation to each other. 





And, as the London Times not long 


since remarked: ‘It is never amiss to realize the truths that 
we live in a world with competitors struggling for exist- 
ence all around us.” 

The journal has, moreover, an unspeakable advantage in 
this, that it can match its discussions more exactly to the 
question of the current hour. An article which, if lugged in 
at the wrong moment, would have made no impression, 
being brought forward when most apt and timely, may set 
the whole Christian world to talking about it, and turn 
Christendom into a debating society. Mr. Gladstone has 
done this more than once; and so have others. Aun article 
may be good this week, which last week would have been 
nearly good for nothing. 

But Christian journalism—wherein is it distinguished 
from any other kind of journalism? What matters it 
whether the report of a town meeting or the daily record 
of a legislative body be kept by a Christian, a Jew or a pa- 
gan? What has the moral character of the painter to do, 
with his landscape? It may have nothing to do with it; 
but it is not so with the daily portraiture of the world’s 
life, which it is the office of journalism to give. Christian 
journalism is distinguished, first of all, by its point of view; 
second, by what it aims to effect; third, by its guiding princi- 
ples, its motives, its instruments. 

We read in the Apocalypse of John concerning an angel 
who was seen ‘‘standing in the sun ’’—that central orb and 
all-illumining eye of the material universe. To a being cap- 
able of taking in the view, that was the best possible point 
of vision, where he might not only see the things that are, 
but see them as they are, in their actual proportions and re- 
lations. 

Now, true, that is to say, Christian, journalism is also 
apocalyptic in its nature. It is, according to the light there 
is in it, a revelation to the sympathetic beholder, if not of 
the things which shall ‘‘ shortly come to pass,” at least the 
revelation and interpretation of the things which are, day 
by day, coming to pass. All journalism, whatever its char- 
acter, endeavors to see the world as it is, and to report it ae- 
cordingly. But it is, after all, only an infinitesimal part of 
the world’s vast on-goings that can be seen, much less made 
note of. Which, then, are the parts that should be taken 
as having most significant bearings on all that is, or that is 
about to be? 

It ought not to be left to chance, or hap-hazard, or caprice. 
There must be some law of selection; some principle by 
which to determine, out of the measureless mass of facts 
coming up to view, which ones to take, while letting the 
rest pass. And, as there could never be time to pause and 
“argue the case’’ over each particular, it is obvious that 
there must be, in the ideal journalism, a certain intuition, 
sense, judgment and expert tact, that shall operate like a 
divinely instructed instinct, empowering it to be always 
“building better than it knows.’’ 

And this is so because it takes its point of view at the 
throne of the Almighty, and is all the while seeking to in- 
struct its vision by the regulative light of the Divine rea- 
son, so far as that has been revealed. 

In the ancient times, the Prophets were the journalists 
of their time. In that ‘vision and faculty’? which was 
vouchsafed them, they saw, und they easily foresaw. Tak- 
ing this stand by that august potency ‘‘whose home is the 
bosom of God, and whose voice is the harmony of the 
world,’’ it was given them both to see, and to say the truth, 
when and as if was most needed. 

All this would be the case with the ideal Christian jour- 
nalism. 

Again: Christian journalism is distinguished by what 
it aims to effect. It has its mission, its reason for being; 
and it understands clearly what that is. When asked 
if he was indeed a king, our Lord replied, ‘‘To this end 
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was L, born, and for this cause came I into the world— 
that I should bear witness unto the truth.’’ The same, al- 
though in a secondary sense, is to be said of Christian jour- 
nalism. And thus was it born to rule. For this cause has 
it come into the front rank of the world’s ruling forces that 
it might be a martyr to tue truth, and show the world the 
things which are, and which are surely coming to be, in the 
light of that which is, eternally. 

Christian journalism sees the world, near and far, as it 
is: and the sight appears to it at once most appalling and 
most inspiring. It sees the wrongs, the falsehoods, the 
perversions of truth, the enslavement mental and spiritual, 
the burdens and the strifes, the heart-burning hates and 
the blood-freeazing fears, the thousand-fold abominations of 
desolation, old and recent, often most disastrously present 
and active, where least they should be allowed to stand. 

All this it looks forth upon, and yet it can not despair; it 
dare not falter. It believes him ‘‘unto whom all things have 
been given both in heaven and on earth.’’ It knows that he 
will never fail nor be discouraged, until he bring forth 
judgment unto victory! And it takes it asa no small part 
of its mission to kindle hope and awaken courage, and to 
foster in the heart of all good men a divine audacity of pur- 
pose in our great world-reforming task. Bad as the world 
is—and the newspaper is apt enough to see the worst—the 
philosophy of pessimism, in every form of it, is abhorrent 
to true Christian journalism. The prophetic word, ‘‘Unto 
him that loved us, and washed us from our sins, to him be 
the glory and the mastery forever,’’ is ever ringing in its 
ear, and giving tone and the key-note to its utterances. 

Christian journalism, it must be admitted, has not been 
early in coming to itskingdom. Surprising as its develop- 
ment has appeared to be during the last half century, it is 
still groping if haply it may find its exact place. It has 
nothing of the temper of (Milton’s) Satan, who would reign 
alone or notat all. It is characteristic of it to be content to 
be—yea, to be ambitious to become, joint-ruler with other 
anointed forces in Christ’s kingdom. If it has sometimes 
seemed to be slightly given to self-assertion, in demanding 
popular recognition of its legitimate prerogatives, in spite of 
any professional prejudices which there may have been 
against the up-start claims of a novus homo, it can not be said 
that it has been disinclined to accord due recognition and 
honor to the other coérdinate functions of an aggressive 
Christianity. On the contrary, the journal never magnifies its 
own office so much as when rejoicing in its opportunity and 
facilities for magnifying every other office for good, and do- 
ing somewhat to give it wider publicity, a larger scope, a 
cumulative force, a perpetually self-multiplying efficiency. 

Christian journalism is not mere ecclesiastical journalism. 
It understands better than that comes to what is meant by 
Peter’s vision, when he was bidden, ‘‘Count nothing com- 
mon or unclean.” 

There are in the world about 15,000 newspapers. Some of 
these are wholly secular, others are wholly ecclesiastical; 
some are believed to be satanic; nor are those of this sort 
wholly limited to the ‘“‘secular’’ class of journals. Then, 
there is another kind—though I dare not undertake to say 
just where you will find them, nor would I admit that the 
number of such is small,—which are simply, comprehen- 
sively, thoroughly Christian. Anointed with wisdom and 
power, they go about doing good. They first of all seek 
to catch from the spirit of the Master himself the highest 
inspirations to helpful service. They snatch wisdom from 
a thousand sources. They light a thousand torches, or fan 
them into purer flame, and pass them from hand to hand, 
going forth every whither. They put under requisition a 
thousand pens of such as speak because they have some- 
thing to say, and are constrained to say it. They glean 
from near and far. They keep in mind, not one class alone, 





but all classes of readers, and these of all ages. They deem 
it a matter of inestimable advantage that they can engage. 
the interest of whole households in the same periodicai,. 
thus unifying the home life, and binding it with common, 
endearing associations, in course of each generation mak- 
ing each one’s ‘‘days to be bound each to each in filial 
piety.’”’ 

These journals (when you find them), you will find that 
while they watch with unsleeping eye contemporary events 
and movements, are at the same time profoundly imbued 
with the “historic spirit.’” They have studied deeply the 
various predominating tendencies and influences which 
have operated hitherto, in shaping the developments of hu- 
man history. They have noted carefully what sort of his- 
toric jointures the successive epochs have made in the 
transition from one to another. They watch present occar- 
rences in the light of the past, and, above all, in the light 
of those truths and forces that are eternal; and so they are 
enabled to sight well the imminent future. And thus it hap- 
pens, that the continually emergent specific problems of 
the time are distinctly seen and understood, foreseen and. 
prepared for. 

It is Christianity, of course, which is the answer to every 
want, the remedy for every wrong, the solace for every sor- 
row, the solution of all perplexities, the supreme force up- 
holding all right endeavor. 

But, how to get Christianity applied to the want, is the 
question. Every thoughtful person has times when he 
stands with tremulous solicitude in presence of certain 
emergencies of the time. From many quarters falsehoods. 
and wrongs, with face of brass and look of scorn, snap the 
finger of defiance and fling out the taunt: what are you go- 
ing to do about it? We can notescape it; we must take up 
the challenge. In some way, our power must overmatch 
their craft. 

Preaching, the foremost agency of all though it is, fails to 
meet the exigency of the time. Education in the schoolsis 
desultory and thin. Christian example is a sorry mixture of 
good and bad. Journalism alone, however perfect in its 
ideal, is puny. And yet, distinct as these several strands of 
influence are, held firmly in the hand of the Almighty, they 
may be braided into a power that can not be broken! 

The question as to how these mutually supplementary 
agencies can best do their work, implies this other question:. 
How can they best work together? As for antagonism, 
there is none; as for jealousies, there should not be any. 

The Christian sermon and the Christian newspaper aim 
at essentially the same thing, though:in different ways. It 
is the task of Christian journalism to stimulate the public 
conscience, to educate the public judgment, to concentrate, 
form, and formulate the public opinion. It is, then, its bus- 
iness to go to work and bring all wrongs before the bar of 
this popular judgment, and to enforce all reforms by the 
majestic sanctions of this public opinion.. Journalism is 2. 
sort of ‘‘ board of commission,’’ endowed with unlimited: 
power to investigate and report. But what a range and 
sweep of investigation, observation, suggestion constantly. 
open before it! 

Its commission never expires.. All methods of search are 
itsown. There isscarcely anything which it is not perti- 
nent for it to inquire into. It is perpetually resolving itself 
into a ‘‘eommittee of the whole.’’ It is a parliament that is 
never prorogued ; itis a congress where ‘‘ motions”’ are al- 
ways in order, except the motion to adjourn; it is an ‘‘ad- 
visory couneil’”’? which never waits on “ letters-missive’”’ 
from the churches; it is a ‘‘regularly recurring national 
council,’”’? which meets,. not. triennially, but once a week. 
Without making any pretensions to being ‘‘the court of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ it is a Christian court, which never’ 
rises, before which: testimony is perpetually. being received,. 
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where witnesses may at any time be questioned or cross- 
questioned, before which ‘‘ grand juries” are all the while 
presenting fresh indictments, and where there are no ‘‘final 
appeals ”’ short of the ‘‘ law and the testimony.” 

It is the grand meeting-place for all earnest souls, men 
and women, whose moral sense has been touched with 
emotion, whose devotion to the Master has caught some- 
thing of his own enthusiasm of humanity, who discern 
somewhat the spirit of the time or who have felt deeply the 
subtile momentum of that tremendous stream of tendency 
that sweeps down from the past upon the present evermore, 
and for the right direction of which they feel themselves to 
be, both individually and jointly, responsible. 

There is nothing more characteristic of it than its univer- 
salintrusiveness. Like the camel, it has protruded its inquis- 
itive, sagacious head intoevery miller’s shop, and withdrawn 
itfrom none. There is not any profession or other department 
of modern enterprise into which it has not gently, resist- 
lessly, pushed its way, profoundly, in many cases completely, 
modifying their methods, and almost wholly changing the 
instruments used. There are other schoolmasters abroad 
than those who sit mending quills or handling ferules. 
There are other jurists than those who occupy the ‘‘wool- 
sack’’ or look wise in silk gowns, or who sit sleepily in 
high-backed chairs while the barristers busy themselves, 
as Domitian did, catching flies—the ‘‘wicked fleas’’ of sheer 
technicalities. There are other pulpits than those put up 
in meeting-houses. And the largest audiences are not those 
gathered in any church. The relation between the priest and 
his people has ceased to be just what it usedto be. The gold- 
headed cane awes no more, and he who would make of him- 
self a Pontifex Maximus now, is fortunate if he escape mak- 
ing himself ridiculous. And even that august pontifical pre- 
tender who sits over there in the chair of St. Peter has grown 
to feel his impotence without the rallying support of his 
fittingly-acknowledged ‘‘new army of the press.’’ 

Has the Christian ministry lost its divine call to be, be- 
cause of the rise and extension of Christian journalism? 
Not ia the least. Is it likely that it ever will? Never. 
Has it lost any of its unique prerogatives? It has experi- 
enced certain changes, but has suffered no loss. 

The very structure of human society will always furnish 
a vocation for the spiritual counselor, the religious leader, 
the personally present organizer. While the mere teacher 
may sit in his chair, or the journalist trace his thought with 
a pencil, the preacher must be upon his feet to waken and 
help the hearts of the people in worship, to stir the thought 
of the congregation, and seal conviction with actual and 
instant pursuasion. The preacher still has a call to be a 
man discerning with clearest penetration, the character, 
the tendencies, and the counter-tendencies, of not only the 
world that has been, but also of the passing hour which 
bears all things on its infinite bosom; able to descry dan- 
ger as it approaches, to suggest, organize and direct effort pre- 
cisely as it is needed, being himself preéminently and conta- 
giously strong, nurtured by constant association with eternal 
verities and the everlasting facts, and ever carrying into 
his personal ministrations, especially in the sermon, the 
“divine sense of victory and success.’’ But, he must be con- 
tent to leave for the journal and other educational and other 
influential agencies, much that once pertained to the minis- 
try, with a sacred contemperature of humility and exulta- 
tion, accept it as his business, chiefly, to charge knowledge 
with influence, and to change truth into character, touch- 
ing with consecrated fire the common thought and several 
wills of the waiting congregation. Leaving to the newspa- 
per—hoping it is the purest and wisest of Christian journals 
—all the rest of the week, the sermon claims its own one 
hour; but then it is for it to strike, as the lightning does! 

Doubtless the modern preacher ought to be as familiar as 


possible with all that the men of his time know, especially 
with the beliefs and misbeliefs, convictions and doubts, 
which most thinking persons-about him: are-wrestling with ; 
and should thus know just where and how to find his 
hearers, in respect of their deepest and most vital longings 
and necessities. But, when it comes to the sermon, it 
should never be as if he had forgotten that the Christian 
newspaper is coéperating with him in the same field. Or, 
as if—if he had not already done so—it were not a grand 
part of his ministerial wisdom to do his utmost to get the 
most suitable Christian family paper into every home 
within his parish. For, it is the newspaper, not the ser- 
mon, whose calling it now is to scout, and skirmish, and 
forage here and there,.and maintain its system of pickets 
and advance guards on every side, in defence of truth and 
conquest over error. The sermon has no time for all that, 
but must stay at the front and charge right onward. 

John Milton, as you remember, in his most eloquent plea 
in defence of a free press, wrote: “It is of greatest con- 
cernment in the church and commonwealth to have a vigi- 
lant eye how books [had he lived in our time he would of 
course have said newspapers] do demean themselves as 
well as men; and (if found bad) thereafter to: confine, im- 
prison and do sharpest justice on them as malefactors. For 
books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them, to be as active as that soul was 
whose progeny they are. Nay,they do preserve as in a vial 
the purest efficacy and: extraction of that living intellect that 
bred them. I know they are as lively and as vigorously 
productive as those fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being 
sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men; 
and yet, unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man 
as kill a good book. Who kills a man, kills a reasonable 
creature—God’s image; but he who destroys a good book, 
kills reason itself, kill the image of God as it were im the 
eye. Many a man lives a burthen to the earth; but » good 
book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, enbalmed 
and treasured, on purpose to a life beyond life!’ 

If, now, all that may be said of good books, how mucis 
more might it be said of the true Christian newspaper. 

The ideal Christian journal has not yet appeared! They 
could not find an editor! And he could not find the right 
contributors, nor a public worthy of it. Amd even if pub- 
lished, within a year, half-a-thousand people, all the way 
between Dan and Beersheba, impatient that their hobby 
had not been ridden, or had been upset, would be writing. 
in exclaiming, ‘‘Stop my paper!’ And several of these 
would, likely enough, be ministers. And though it might 
venture for awhile to be, and like Moses from Mount Nebo, 
receive glorious glimpses of the Promised Land, it would, 
perhaps, presently find itself ready for the kiss of God and 
the grace of translation! 

However, when such an ideafized Christian journal does 
come, and come to stay, it will find enough to do, and wild 
tend to make things lively all around. It will find a won- 
derful world spread out before it. It will feel itself to be at 
the focal center of the world, touched by the vehement im- 
pact of all its influences and streams of tendency, both of 
those that are concurrent and of those that conflict. The 
sight of what this vast being called humanity is, and is do 
ing, and ought to be doing, will be at once oppressive and 
animating. The thought that, if not even now a massa per- 
ditionis, its millions can escape the imminent perdition im 
only one way, will strike hard the deepest chords of com- 
passion. The thought that, nevertheless, this is the world 
which God so loved, will make it love the world too—the 
whole world, and to glory in what is destined to be the 
total outcome of its history. And it will eovet for its own 
supreme gift, first of all, that ‘anointing of the Holy 
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This coming journalism will not bean old fogy ; it will not 
be a new fogy: it will not be any ‘‘fogy’”’ at all. But it will 
carry a cool and level head, and bear, beneath its balanced, 
strong shoulders, a heart hot and steadfast as are the anthra- 
cite furnace-flames where ores are purged of their dross, and 
from which the precious metal flows molten and pure into 
the mint, perpetually issuing in coin, clear-ringing and 
solid, with bright face and sharp edges, stamped with the 
master’s own superscription, and ready for the thought-cur- 
rency of the world! 

And when it comes along (as perhaps, after all, it may 
some day come!) it will be more chivalric than any plumed 
knight; more possessed by a great purpose than any crusader ; 
gentle and sweet tempered as is any child; heroic as ever 
was any champion of oppressed innocence, or other hapless 
wight whom cruel hands were ready to thrust down lower 
yet. Its face will blanch and cower before no foe. It will 
pause to palter in no idle disputations. It will carry a free 
jJance, always held at rest, and, for its steed, will ride the 
wings of the lightning. 

The ideal Christian journal will probably belong to ‘‘our 
denomination ;’’ that is to say, it will have its own pretty 
well defined convictions and rational preferences. At the 
same time, nothing will be more noticeable about this, 
than the way it will manage to make its spirit of delightful 
inter-denominational, as well as intra-denominational, 
comity and sweet charity toward all that is best in all the 
denominations, shine as a kind of aureole about the crown 
of its firm loyalty toits own. It will have an especial love 
for ministers. And this it will frequently dttest in ways 
that shall prove to them ‘‘an excellent oil.’’ There will be 
no brave clear-seeing reformer, with his more than Her- 
eulean task before him, who will think to venture on it 
without this supporting championship. There will be no 


great missionary undertaking, but it will put to its lips this 


silver trumpet and through it call to the people and talk 
with the nations. 

If it happens, as sometimes it may, that heresies, multi- 
tudinous and foul—incipient or over-grown—both oceult 
and open, seemingly infinitely persistent, religious, social, 
political, economic, or industrial heresies, and they are 
seen pushing their way into every city and town, infesting, 
as plagues, every home, and every apartment and utensil 
ot the home life and character—the uplifted rod of Jehovah 
staying the plague and healing that that has been defiled 
will be seen held in the hand of this Christian journalism. 
Nor will any man of creative genius, born to organize and 
rule, to originate vast and far-reaching schemes, to marshal 
multitudes of men and means and forces, to unify and utilize 
innumerable helpers in the carrying on of his compre- 
hensive purposes, especially if these plans, in their wide 
verge and scope, contemplate the giving of a new mo- 
mentum to the total educational movement, in Christian 
ways, toan entire continent, think for a moment of com- 
passing his aims without the help of a whole Flood of 
journalistic coadjutors. 

And then there will be no.home so rich or cultured, no 
Christian home so poor, but this measurelessly knowing and 
benignant friend, full of news, chat and cheer, breezy with 
the breath of the world’s most fervid life, instinct with the 
best which the latest books contain, fresh from all the on- 
going revivals, venerable and strong with the aspect of that 
divine philosophy which is not ‘‘harsh and crabbed as dull 
facts suppose, but musical as is Apollo’s lute.’” There will 
be no home, I say, but there he can make himself wholly 
at home, and ever increasingly welcome. The child will 
leap with delight to greet his coming and help him off 
with his wraps and mufflers. The holy grandmother, 
who had been sitting lost in the deep reverie of prayer, 
that soon the Kingdom may come, her eye will gleam 





with wondrous far-away depths of joy, as she replaces 
the spectacles and looks over page after page to see how 
the glorious gospel-work goes forward. At nightfall, 
when father comes in, wearied, worried it may be, and 
depressed with the day’s toil and strife, supper over and 
seated at the fireside, inexpressible is the soothing restful ness 
that steals upon him, as, quit of personal carking cares, he 
looks forth to see what his fellow toilers have meanwhile 
been doing in all the various shapes of-sanctified industry 
and lines of Christian endeavor. And then, the ‘‘tea things” 
having been set in order for the night, when mother joins 
the cirele at the hearthstone, and listens to what her sisters 
have, here and there in this and other lands, been doing te 
create happy homes for women the world over, it is “good 
as a meeting’ to watch how a face, however ‘‘doubled up 
with care” it may have been, unwrinkles into smoothness, 
and gleams with strangely expanded love and the freshened 
light of hupe, that the Day—the Day so dear to hearts that 
hope—is coming and already reddening the face of the morn- 
ing. And so it goes on, with snatches of song and sermon, 
news and notes, intelligence from our churches and tidings 
from all churches, all so arranged and composed as to con- 
stitute a sort of poem of providence, a symphony of unfolding 
prophecy, or oratorio of the church breathing forth in both 
deeds and words its ardent prayers and conjubilant hopes. 
And so luminous and fresh, so joyous and large does this 
ideal friend make the home life to be, when this ideal of 
Christian journalism is at home, that the next time he 
comes, though there be scarcely a week between his visits, 
you shall observe such a lightening of footsteps, such a 
brightening of faces and genial multiplication of reasonable 
delights, that you might, at first, imagine that the tamily 
were about to receive a Thanksgiving visit from all their 
sisters and their cousins at once! 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


I have had playmates, I have had companions, 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. d 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 
Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cronies; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I loved a love once, fairest among women; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man; 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly; 

Left him, to muse on the old familiar faces, 


Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my ehildhood, 
Earth seemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 

Why wert not thou born in my father’s dwelling? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces— 

How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me; all are departed ; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
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Calm on the bosom of thy God 
Fair spirit, rest thee now! 

E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod 
His seal was on thy brow. 





Dust, to its narrow house beneath! 
Soul, to its place on high! 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die. 
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A DREAM OR DRAMA; OR, A SCHOLAR, A GYPSY, 
A PRIEST. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It might be some six months after the events last recorded, that two 
individuals were seated together in a certain room, in a certain street 
of the old town which I have had occasion to mention in the preced- 
ing pages; one of them was an elderly, and the other a very young 
man, and they sat on either side of the fire-place, beside a table, on 
which were fruit and wine; the room was a small one, and in its 
furniture exhibited nothing remarkable, Over the mantel-piece, 
however, hung a small picture with naked figures in the foreground, 
and with much foliage behind. It might not have struck every be- 
holder, for it looked old and smoke-dried ; but a connoisseur, on in- 
specting it closely, would have pronouncei it to be a Judgment of 
Paris, and a masterpiece of the Flemish school. 

The forehead of the elder individual was high, and perhaps ap- 
peared more so than it really was, from the hair being carefully 
brushed back, as-if for the purpose of displaying to the best advan- 
tage that part of the cranium; his eyes were large and full, and of a 
light brown, and might have been called heavy and dull, had they 
not been occasionally lighted up by a sudden gleam—not so brilliant 
however as that which at every inhalation shone from the bowl of 
the long clay pipe he was smoking, but which, from a certain suck- 
ing sound, which about this time began to be heard from the bot- 
tom, appeared to be giving notice that it would soon require replen- 
ishment from a certain canister, which, together with a lighted 
taper, stood upon the table beside him. 

‘You do not smoke ?”’ said he, at length, laying down his pipe, 
and directing his gl ince to his companion. 

Now there was at least one thing singular connected with this last, 
the color of his hafr, which, notwithstanding his extreme youth, ap- 
peared to be rapidly becoming grey. He had very long limbs, and 


was apparently tall of stature, in which he differed from his elderly 
companion, who must have been somewhat below the usual height. 


“No, I can’t smoke,”’ said the youth in reply to the observation of 
the other. ‘I have often tried, but could never succeed to my satis- 
faction.” 

“Ts it possible to become a good German without smoking ?’’ said 
the senior, half speaking to himself. 

“I dare say not,’’ said the youth; ‘but I shan’t break my heart 
on that account.”’ 

“As for breaking your heart, of course you would never think of 
auch a thing; he is a fool who breaks his heart on any account; but 
it is good to be a German, the Germans are the most philosophic 
people in the worlu, and the greatest smokers: now I trace their 
philosophy to their smoking.” 

“IT have heard say their philosopy is all smoke—is that your 
pinion ?”’ 

“Why, no; but smoking has a sedative effect upon the nerves, and 
enables a man to bear the sorrows of this life (of which every one 
has his share) not only decently, but dignifiedly. Suicide is not a 
national habit in Germany, as it is in England.” 

“But that poor creature, Werther, who committed suicide, was a 
@erman.” 

“Werther is a fictitious character, and by no means a felicitous 
one; I am no admirer either of Werther or his author. But I should 
say that, if there was a Werther in Germany, he did not smoke. 
Werther, as you very justly observe, was a poor creature.” 

“And avery sinful one; I have heard my parents say that suicide 
is a great crime.”’ 

“Broadly, and without qualification, to say that suicide is a 
crime, is speaking somewhat unphilosophically. No doubt suicide, 
under many circumstances, isa crime, a very heinous one. When 
the father of a family, for example, to escape from certain difficul- 
ties, commits suicide, he commits a crime; there are those around 
him who look to him for support, by the law of nature, and he has 
no right to withdraw himself from those who have a claim upon his 
exertions ; he is a person who decamps with other people’s goods as 
well as his own Indeed, there can be no crime which is not 
founded upon the depriving others of something which belongs to 
them. A man is hanged for setting fire to his house in a crowded 
city, for he burns at the same time or damages those of other peo- 





ple; but if a man who has a house on a heath sets fire to it, he is not 
hanged, for he has not damaged or endangered any other individ- 
ual’s property, and the principle of revenge, upon which all punish- 
ment is founded, has not been aroused. Similar to such a case is 
that of the man who, without any family ties, commits suicide; for 
example, were I to do the thing this evening, who would have a right 
to call me to account? I am alone in the world, have no family to 
support, and, so far from damaging any one, should even benefit my 
heir by my accelerated death. However, I am no advocate for sui- 
cide under any circumstances; there is something undignified in it, 
unheroic, un-Germanic. But if you must commit suicide—and there 
is no knowing to what people may be brought—always contrive te 
do it as decorously as possible; the decencies, whether of life or of 
death, should never be lost sight of. I remember a female Quaker 
who committed suicide by cutting her throat, but she did it decor- 
ously and decently : kneeling down over a pail, so that not one drop 
fell upon the floor; thus exhibiting in her last act that nice sense of 
neatness for which Quakers are distinguished. I have always had a 
respect for that woman’s memory.” 

And here, filling his pipe from the canister, and lighting it at the 
taper, he recommenced smoking calmly and sedately. 

“But is not suicide forbidden in the Bible ?”’ the youth demanded. 

“Why, no; but what though it were!—the Bible is a respectable 
book, but I should hardly call it one whose philosophy is of the 
soundest. I have said that it is a respectable book; I mean respect- 
able from its antiquity, and from containing, as Herder says, ‘the 
earliest records of the human race;’ those records are far from 
being dispassionately written, on which account they are of less 
value than they otherwise might have been. There is too much 
passion in the Bible, too much violence; now, to come to all 
truth, especially historic truth, requires cool dispassionate investi- 
gation, for which the Jews do not appear to have ever been famous. 
We are ourselves not famous for it, for we are a passionate people ; 
the Germans are not—they are not a passionate people—a people 
celebrated for their oaths: we are. The Germans have many excel- 
lent historic writers, we-—’tis true we have Gibbon. You have been 
reading Gibbon—what do you think of him ?” 

“T think him a very wonderful writer.” 

‘‘Heis a wonderful writer—one sui generis—uniting the perspicuity 
of the English—for we are perspicuous—with the cool dispassionate 
reasoning of the Germans. Gibbon sought after the truth, found it, 
and made it clear.”’ 

“Then you think Gibbon a truthful writer ?”’ 

‘‘Why, yes; who shall convict Gibbon of falsehood ? Many people 
have endeavored to convict Gibbon of falsehood; they have followed 
him in his researches, and have never found him once tripping. Oh, 
he's a wonderful writer! his power of condensation is admirable; 
the lore of the whole world is to be found in his pages. Sometimes 
in a single note he has given us the result of the study of years; 
or, to speak metaphorically, ‘he has ransacked a thousand Gulis- 
tans, and has condensed all his fragrant booty into a single drop of 
otto.””’ 

“But was not Gibbon an enemy to the Christian faith ?’’ 

“‘Why, no; he was rather an enemy to priestcraft, so am I; and 
when I say the philosophy of the Bible is in many respects unsound, 
I always wish to make an exception in favor of that part of itin which 
it contains the life and sayings of Jesus of Bethlehem, to which I 
must always concede my unqualified admiration—of Jesus, mind 
you; for with his followers and their dogmas I have nothing to do. 
Of all historic characters, Jesus is the most beautiful and the most 
heroic. I have always been a friend to hero-worship, it is the only 
rational one, and has always been in use amongst civilized people— 
the worship of spirits is synonymous with barbarism—it is mere 
fetish; the savages of West Africa are all spirit worshipers. But 
there is something philosophic in the worship of the heroes of the 
human race, and the true hero is the benefactor. Brahma, Jupiter, 
Bacchus, were all benefactors, and, therefore, entitled to the wor- 
ship of their respective peoples. The Celts worshipped Hesus, whe 
taught them to plough, a highly useful art. We, who have attained 
a much higher state of civilization than the Celts ever did, worship 
Jesus, the first who endeavored to teach men to behave decently 
and decorously under all circumstances; who was the foe of ven- 
geance, in which there is something highly indecorous; who had first 
the courage to lift his voice against that violent dogma, ‘an eye for 
aneye;’ who shouted conquer, but conquer with kindness; who said 
put up the sword, a violent unphilosophic weapon; and who finally 
died calmly and decorously in defense of his philosophy. He must 
be a savage who denies worship to the hero of Golgotha.”’ 
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‘But he was something more than a hero: he was the son of God, 
wasn’t he ?’’ 

The elderly individual made no immediate answer; but, after a 
few more whiffs from the pipe, exclaimed, ‘Come, fill your glass! 
How do you advance with your translation of Tell ?’’ 

“It is nearly finished; but I do not think I shall proceed with it; I 
begin to think the original somewhat dull.”’ 

‘There you are wrong; it is the masterpiece of Schiller, the first of 
German poets.”’ 

“It may be so,” said the youth. “But, pray excuse me, I do not 
think very highly of German poetry. I have lately been reading 
Shakspere, and, when I turn from him to the Germans—even the 
best of them—they appear mere pigmies. You will pardon the 
liberty I perhaps take in saying so.” 

“I like that every one should have an opinion of his own,” said 
the elderly individual; ‘‘and what is more, declare it. Nothing dis- 
pleases me more than to see people assenting to everything that they 
hear said; I at once come to the conclusion that they are either 
hypocrites, or there is nothingin them. But, with respect to Shak- 
spere, whom I have not read for thirty years, is he not rather given 
to bombast, ‘crackling bombast,’ as I think I have said in one of 
my essays?”’ 

“T dare say he is,’’ said the youth; “but I can’t help thinking him 
the greatest of all poets, not even excepting Homer. I would sooner 
have written that series of plays, founded on the fortunes of the 
House of Lancaster, than the Iliad itself. The events described are 
as lofty as those sung by Homer in his great work, and the characters 
brought upon the stage still more interesting. I think Hotspur as 
much of a heroas Hector, and young Henry more of a man than 
Achilles; and then there is the fat knight, the quintessence of fun, 
wit, and rascality. Falstaff is a creation beyond the genius even 
of Homer.” 

“You almost tempt me to read Shakspere again—but the Ger- 
mans?”’ 

“T don’t admire the Germin,’’ said the youth, somewhat excited. 
‘I don’t admire them in any point of view. I have heard my father 
say that, though good sharpshooters, they can’t be much depended 
upon as soldiers; and that old Sergeant Meredith told him that Min- 
den would never have been won but for the two English regiments, 


who charged the French with fixed bayonets, and sent them to the 


right-about in double-quick time. With respect to poetry, setting 
Shakspere and the English altogether aside, I think there is another 
Gothic nation, at least, entitled to dispute with them the palm. In- 
deed, to my mind, there is more genuine poetry contained in the old 
Danish book which I came so strangely by, than has been produced 
in Germany from the period of the Niebelungen lay to the present.”’ 

“Ah, the Kompe Viser?” said the elderly individual, breathing 
forth an immense volume of smoke, which he had been collecting 
during the declamation of his young companion. ‘There are sin- 
gular things in that book, I must confess; and thank you for show- 
ing it to me, or rather your attempt at translation. I was struck 
with that ballad of Orm Ungarswayne, who goes by night to the 
grave-hill of his father to seek for counsel. And then, ugain, that 
strange melancholy Swayne Vonved, who roams about the world 
propounding people riddles; slaying those who can not answer, and 
rewarding those who can with golden bracelets. Were it not for the 
violence, I should say that ballad has a philosophic tendency. I 
thank you for making me acquainted with the book, and I thank 
the Jew Mousha for making me acquainted with you.” 

“That Mousha was a sirange customer,” said the youth, collecting 
himself. 

‘He was a strange customer,”’ said the elder individual, breathing 
forth a gentle cloud. ‘‘I love to exercise hospitality to wandering 
strangers, especially foreigners; and when he came to this place, 
pretending to teach German and Hebrew, I asked him to dinner. 
After the first dinner, he asked me to lend him five pounds; I did 
lend him five pounds. After the fifth dinner, he asked me to lend 
him fifty pounds; I did not lend him the fifty pounds.”’ 

“He was as ignorant of German as of Hebrew,”’ said the youth; 
‘‘on which account he was soon glad, I suppose, to transfer his pupil 
to some one else.”’ 

**He told me,”’ said the elder i idividual, “that he intended to leave 
a town where he did not find sufficient encouragement; and, at the 
same time, expressed regret at being obliged to abanden a eertain 
extraordinary pupil, for whom he had a particular regard. Now I, 
who have taught many people German from the love which I bear 
to it, and the desire which I feel that it should be generally diffused, 
instantly said, that I should be happy to take his pupil off his hands, 





and afford him what instruction I could in German, for, as to He- 
brew, I have never taken much interest in it. Such was the origin 
of our acquaintance. You have been an apt scholar. Of late, how- 
ever, I have seen little of you—what is the reason?” 

The youth made no answer. 

“You think, probably, that you have learned all I can teach you? 
Well, perhaps you are right.”’ 

“Not so, not so,’’ said the young man eagerly ; ‘‘before I knew you 
I knew nothing, and am still very ignorant; but of late my father’s 
health has been very much broken, and he requires attention; his 
spirits also have become low, which, to tell you the truth, he attrib- 
utes to my misconduct. He says that I have imbibed all kinds of 
strange notions and doctrines, which will, in all probability, prove 
my ruin, both here and hereafter; which—which——”’ 

‘‘Ah! I understand,” said the elder, with another calm whiff. “I 
have always had a kind of respect for your father, for there is some- 
thing remarkable in his appearance, something heroic, and I would 
fain haye cultivated his acquaintance; the feeling, however, has not 
been reciprocated. I met him the other day up the road, with his 
cane and dog, and saluted him; he did not return my salutation.”’ 

“‘He has certain opinions of his own,”’ said the youth, ‘‘which are 
widely different from those which he has heard that you profess.” 

“IT respect a man for entertaining an opinion of his own,”’ said the 
elderly individual. ‘I hold certain opinions; but I should not res- 
pect an individual the more for adopting them. All I wish for is 
tolerance, which I myself endeavor to practice. I have always loved 
the truth, and sought it; if 1 have not found it, the greater my mis- 
fortune.”’ 

*‘Are you happy?”’ said the young man. 

‘Why, no! And between ourselves, it is that which mnduces me 
to doubt sometimes the truth of my opinions. My life, upon the 
whole, I consider a failure; on which acccunt, I would not counsel 
you, or any one, to follow my example too closely. It is getting late, 
and you had better be going, especially as your father, you say, is 
anxious about you. But, as we may never meet again, I think there 
are three things which I may safely venture to press upon you. The 
first is, that the decencies and gentlenesses should never be lost 
sight of, as the practice of the decencies and gentlenesses is at all 
times compatible with independence of thought and action. The 
second thing which I would wish to impress upon you is, that there 
is always some eye upon us; and that it is impossible to keep any- 
thing we do from the world, as it will assuredly be divulged by some- 
body as soon as itis his interest to do so. The third thing which I 
wish to press upon you-—”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’ said the youth, eagerly bending forward. 

“Ts—”’ and here the elderly individual laid down his pipe upon the 
table—‘‘that it will be as well to go on improving yonrself in (er- 
man!” 


CHAPTER XU. 


‘**Holloa, master! can you tell us where the fight is likely to be?”’ 

Such were the words shouted out to me by a short thick fellow, in 
brown top-boots, and bare-headed, who stood, with his hands in his 
pockets, at the door of a country alehouse as I was passing by. 

Now, as I knew nothing about the fight, and as the appearance of 
the man did not tempt me greatly to enter into conversation with 
him I merely answered in the negative, and continued my way. 

It was a fine lovely morning in May, the sun shone out bright 
above, and the birds were carolling in the hedgerows. I was wont 
to be cheerful at such seasons, for, from my earliest recollec ion sun- 
shine and the songof birds have been dear to me; yet, about 
that period I was not cheerful, my mind was not at rest; I was de- 
bating within myself, and the debate was dreary and unsatisfactory 
enough. I sighed, and turning my eyes upward, ejaculated, ‘* What 
is truth?’’ But suddenly, by a violent effort breaking away from 
my meditations, I hastened forward. One mile, two miles, three 
miles, were speedily left behind; and now I came to a grove of birch 
and other trees, and opening a gate I passed up akind of avenue, and 
soon arriving before a large brick house, of rather antique appear- 
ance, knocked at the door. 

In this house lived a gentleman with whom I had business. He 
was said to be a genuine old English gentleman, and a man of con- 
siderable property; at this time, however, he wanted a thousand 
pounds, as gentlemen of considerable property every now and then do. 
[had brought him a thousand pounds in my pocket, for it is astonish- 
ing how many eager helpers the rich find, and with what compassion 
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people look upon their distresses. He was said to have good wine 
in his cellar. 

“Ts your master at home?” said I, to the servant who appeared at 
the door. 

“Bis worship is athome, young man,” said the servant, as he looked 
at my shoes, which bore evidence that I had come walking. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, sir,’’ he added, as he looked me in the face. 

“Ay, ay, servants,’ thought I, as I followed the man into the 
house, ‘‘always look people in the face when you open the door, and 
do so before yeu look at their shoes, or you may mistake the heir of 
a prime minister for a shop-keeper’s son.”’ 

I found his worship a jolly red-faced gentleman, of about fifty-five ; 
he was dressed in a green coat, white corduroy breeches, and drab 
gaiters, and sat on an old-fashioned leather sofa, with two small, 
thorough-bred English terriers, one on each side of him. He had all 
the appearance of a genuine old English gentleman who kept good 
wine in his cellar. 

‘sir,’ said I, ‘I have brought you a thousand pounds ;”’ and I said 
this after the servant had retired, and the two terriers had ceased 
their barking, which is natural to all such dogs at the sight of a 
stranger. 

And when the magistrate had received the money, and signed and 
returned a certain paper which I handed to him, he rubbed his hands 
and looking very benignantly at me, exclaimed : 

“And now, young gentleman, that our business is over, perhaps 
you can tell me where the fight is to take place ?”’ 

“T am sorry, sir,” said I, ‘‘ that I can’t inform you, but everybody 
seems to be anxious about it;’’ and then I told him what had oc- 
curred to me on the road with the alehouse keeper. 

“T know him,’’ said his worship; ‘‘ he’s a tenant of mine, and a 
good fellow, somewhat too much in my debt, though. But how is 
this, young gentleman, you look as if you had been walking; you did 
not come on foot ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, I came on foot.’’ 

“On foot! why, it is sixteen miles.” 

“T shan’t be tired when I have walked back.”’ 

“You can’t ride, I suppose ?”’ 

* Better than I can walk.’’ 

“Then why do you walk ?”’ 

“Thave frequently to make journeys connected with my profes- 
sion; sometime I walk, and sometimes I ride, just as the whim takes 
me.” 

“ Will you take a glass of wine ?” 

[The custom twenty-five years ago was for all people to drink 
wine.— Ep. | : 

7 an” 

“ That’s right; what shall it be ?”’ 

“ Madeira.”’ 

The magistrate gave a violent slap on his knee; ‘‘I like your 
taste,’ said he ‘‘I am fond of a glass of Madeira myself, and can 
give you such a one as you will not drink every day ; sit down, young 
gentleman, you shall have a glass of Madeira, and the best I have.” 

Thereupon he got up, and, followed by his two terriers, walked 
slowly out of the room. ‘ 

I looked round the room, and, seeing nothing which promised me 
much amusement, sat down, and fell into my former train of thought. 

“What is truth ?” said I. 

“ Here it is,” said the magistrate, returning at the end of a quarter 
of an hour, followed by the servant with a tray; ‘‘ here’s the true 
thing, or I am no judge, far less a justice. It has been thirty years 
in my cellar last Christmas. There,” said he to the servant, “ put it 
down, and leave my young friend and me to ourselves. Now, what 
do you think of it?” 

“Tt is very good,” said I. 

“Did you ever taste better Madeira ?”’ 

“ T never before tasted Madeira,” 

“Then you ask for a wine without knowing what it is ?”’ 

“T ask for it, sir, that 1 may know what it is.”’ 
fi Well, there is logic in that, as Parr would say; you have heard of 

arr?” 

“Old Parr ?”’ 

“Yes, old Parr, but not that Parr; you mean the English, I the 
Greek Parr, as people call him.’ 

“I don’t know him,”’ 

* Perhaps not—rather too young for that, but were you of age, you 
might have cause to know him, coming from where you do. He 
kept school there, I was his first scholar ; he flogged Greek into me till 
I loved him—and he loved me. He came tosee me last year, and sat 





in that chair; I honor Parr, he knows much, and is a sound man.” 

“ Does he know the truth ?” 

“ Know the truth? he knows what’s good, from an oyster to an 
ostrich—he’s not. only sound, but round.” 

“ Suppose we drink his health ?” 

‘‘Thank you, boy: here’s Parr’s health, and Whiter’s.”’ 

‘Who is Whiter ?” 

‘“‘ Don’t you know Whiter? I thought everybody knew Reverend 
Whiter, the philologist, though I suppose you scarcely know what 
that means. A man fond of tongues and languages, quite outof your 
way—he understar ds some twenty; what do you say to that ?” 

‘*Ts he asound man ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, as to that, I scarcely know what to say: he has got queer 
notions in his head—wrote a book to prove that ail words came 
originally from the earth—who knows? Words have roots, and 
roots live in the earth; but, upon the whole, I should not call 
him altogether a sound man, though he can talk Greek nearly as 
fast as Parr.”’ 

‘*Is he a round man ?”’ 

“‘Ay, boy, rounder than Parr; I’llsing you song, if you like, whicls 
will let you into his character: 

‘““*Give me the haunch of a buck to eat, and to drink Madeira old, 
And a gentle wife to rest with, and in my arms to fold, 


An Arabic book to ry * a Norfolk cob to ride, g : 
And a house to live im shaded with trees, and near to a river side; 


With such good things around me, and blessed with good healtle 


withal, 
Though I should live for a hundred years, for death I would not 


call . 
Here’s to Whiter’s health—so you know nothing about the fight?’’ 

“No, sir; the truth is, that of late I have been very much occu- 
pied with various matters, otherwise I should, perhaps, have been 
able to afford you some information—boxing is a noble art.’ 

“Can you box?” 

“A little.” 

“*T tell you what, my boy; I honor you, and, provided your educa- 
tion had been a little less limited, I should have been glad to see you 
here in company with Parr and Whiter; both can box. Boxing is, 
as you say, a noble art—a truly English art; may I never see the 
day when Englishmen shall feel ashamed of it, or blacklegs and 
blackguards bring it into disgrace! I am a magistrate, and, of 
course, can not patronize the thing very openly, yet I sometimes see 
a prize-fight: I saw the Game Chicken beat Gulley.”’ 

‘Did you ever see Big Ben?”’ 

“No, why do you ask?’’ But here we heard a noise, like that of a 
gig driving up to the door, which was immediately succeeded by a 
violent knocking and ringing, and after a little time, the servant 
who had admitted me made his appearance in the room. 

‘Sir,’ said he, with a certain eagerness of manner, ‘‘here are two 
gentlemen waiting to speak to you.” 

‘“‘Gentlemen waiting to speak to me! who are they?’ 

“TI don’t know, sir,’’ said the servant; ‘‘but they look like sporting 
gentlemen, and—and’’—here he hesitated; “from a word or two 
they dropped, I almost think they come about the fight.”’ 

‘‘About the fight,” said the magistrate. ‘‘No! that can hardly be; 
however, you had better show them in.” 

Heavy steps were now heard ascending the stairs, and the servant 
ushered two men into the apartment. Again there was a barking, 
but louder than that which had been directed against myself, for 
here were two intruders; both of them very remarkable looking 
men, but to the foremost of them the most particular notice may 
well be accorded: he was a man somewhat under thirty, and nearly 
six feet in height. He was dressed in a blue coat, white corduroy 
breeches, fastened below the knee with small golden buttons; on his 
legs he wore white lamb’s-wool stockings, and on his feet shoes reach- 
ing to the ankles; round his neck was a handkerchief ot the blue 
and bird’s eye pattern ; he wore neither whiskers nor mustaches, and 
appeared not to delight in hair, that of his head, which was of a 
light brown, being closely cropped; the forehead was rather high, 
but somewhat narrow; the face neither broad nor sharp, perhaps 
rather sharp than broad; the nose was almost delicate; the eyes. 
were grey, with an expression in which there was sternness blended 
with something approaching to feline; his complexion was exceed- 
ingly pale, relieved, however, by certain pock-marks, which here 
and there studded his countenance; his form was athletic, but lean ; 
his arms long. In the whole appearance of the man there was a 
blending of the bluff and the sharp. You might have supposed him 
a bruiser; his dress was that of one in all its minuti«; something 
was wanting, however, in his manner—the quietness of the profes- 
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sional man; he rather looked like one performing the part—well— 
very well—but still performing a part. His companion !—there, in- 
deed, was the bruiser—no mistake about him: a tall massive man, 
with a broad countenance and a flattened nose; dressed like a 
bruiser, but not like a bruiser going into the ring; he wore white 
topped boots, and a loose brown jockey coat. 

As the first advanced towards the table, behind which the magis- 
trate sat, he doffed a white castor from his head, and made rather a 
genteel bow; looking at me, who sat somewhat on one side, he gave 
a kind of nod of recognition. 

‘*May I request to know who you are, gentlemen?” said the mag- 
istrate. 

“Sir,”’ said the man in a deep, but not unpleasant voice, ‘‘allow me 
to introduce to you my friend, Mr. , the celebrated pugilist;”’ 
and he motioned with his hand toward the massive man with the flat- 
tened nose. 

“And your own name, sir?”’ said the magistrate. 

‘*My name is no matter,’’ said the man; ‘‘were I to mention it to 
you, it would awaken within you no feeling of interest. It is neither 
Kean nor Belcher, and I have as yet done nothing to distinguish 
myself like either of those individuals, or even like my friend here. 
However, a time may come—we are not yet buried ; and whensoever 
my hour arrives, I hope I shall prove myself equal to my destiny, 
however high— 

‘Like a bird that’s bred among the Helicons.’”’ 
And here a smile half theatrical passed over his features. 

“In what can I oblige you, sir?’’ said the magistrate. 

“Well, sir; the soul of wit is brevity; we want a place for an ap- 
proaching combat between my friend here and a brave from town. 
Passing by your broad acres this fine morning we saw a pightle, 
which we deemed would suit. Lend us that pightle, and receive our 
thanks; ’twould be a favor, though not much to grant: we neither 
ask for Stonehenge nor for Tempe.”’ 

My friend looked somewhat perplexed: after a moment, however, 
he said with a firm but gentlemanly air, ‘‘Sir, I am sorry that I can 
not comply with your request.” 

“Not comply,” said the man, his brow becoming dark as midnight ; 
and with a hoarse and savage tone, ‘‘Not comply! why not?” 

“It is impossible, sir, utterly impossible !’’ 

“Why so?” 

“T am not compelled to give my reasons to you, sir, nor to any 
man.” 

“Let me beg of you to alter your decision,’’ said the man, in atone 
of profound respect. 

“Utterly impossible, sir; I am a magistrate.” 

“Magistrate! then fare ye well, for a green coated buffer and a 
Harmanbeck.”’ 

“Sir!” said the magistrate, springing up with a face fiery with 
‘wrath, ’ 

But, with a surly nod to me, the man left the apartment; and in a 
moment more the heavy footsteps of himself and his companion 
were heard descending the staircase. 

‘‘Who is that man?” said my friend, turning toward me. 

“A sporting gentleman, well-known in the place from which I 





eome.”’ 
“He appeared to know you.” 
“T have occasionally put on the gloves with him.’’ 


“‘What is his name?”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


There was one question which I was continually asking myself at 
this period, and which has more than once met the eyes of the 
reader who has followed me through the last chapter, ‘‘What is 
truth ?” Ihad involved myself imperceptibly in a dreary labyrinth 
of doubt, and, whichever way I turned, no reasonable prospect of ex- 
tricating myself appeared. The means by which I had brought my- 
self into this situation may be briefiy told: I had inquired into many 
matters, in order that I might become wise, and had read and pon- 
dered over the words of the wise, so called, till I had made myself 
master of the sum of human wisdom; namely, that everything is 
enigmatical and that man is an enigma to himself; thence the cry of 
‘“‘What is truth?’ I had ceased to believe in the truth of that in 
which I had hitherto trusted, and yet could find nothing in which I 
could put any fixed or deliberate belief. I was, indeed, in a laby- 
rinth! In what did I not doubt? With respect to crime and virtue 








was in doubt; I doubted that the one was blamable and the other 
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praiseworthy. Are not all things subjected to the laws of necessity ? 
Assuredly ; time and chance govern all things; yet how can this be? 
alas! 

Then there was myself; for what was I born? Are not all things 
born to be forgotten? That’s incomprehensible: yet is it not so? 
Those butterflies fall and are forgotten. In what is man better thay 
a butterfly? All then is born to be forgotten. Ah! that was a pang 
indeed ; ’tis at such a moment that aman wishes to die. The wise 
king of Jerusalem, who sat in his shady arbors beside his sunny fish- 
pools, saying so many fine things, wished to die, when he saw that 
not only all was vanity, but that he himself was vanity. Will a 
time come when all will be forgotten that is now beneath the sun? 
If so, of what profit is life ? 

In truth, it was asore vexation of spirit to me when I saw, as the 
wise man saw of old, that whatever I could hope to perform must 
necessarily be of temporary duration; and if so, why do it? I said te 
myself, whatever name I can acquire, will it endure for eternity ? 
Scarcely so. A thousand years? Let me see! What have I done al- 
ready? I have learnt Welsh, and have translated the songs of Ab 
Gwilym, some ten thousand lines, into English rhyme; I have alse 
learnt Danish, and have rendered the old book of ballads cast by the 
tempest upon the beach into corresponding English metre. Good! 
have I done enough already to secure myself a reputation of a thou- 
sand years? No, no! certainly not; I have not the slightest ground 
for hoping that my translations from the Welsh and Danish will be 
read at the end of a thousand years. Well, but Iam only eighteen, 
and have not stated all that I have done; I have learnt many other 
tongues, and have acquired some knowledge even of Hebrew and 
Arabic. Should I goon in this way till I am forty, I must then be 
very learned; and perkaps, among other things, may have trans- 
lated the Talmud, and some of the great works of the Arabians. 
Pooh! all this is mere learning and translation, and such will never 
secure immortality. Translation is at best an echo, and it must be 
a wonderful echo to be heard after the lapse of a thousand years. 
No! all I have already done, and all I may yet do in the same way, 
I may reckon as nothing—mere pastime; something else must be 
done. I must either write some grand original work, or conquer an 
empire; the one just as easy as the other. But am I competent to de 
either? Yes, I think I am, under favorable circumstances. Yes, | 
think I may promise myself a reputation of a thousand years, if Ide 
but give myself the necessary trouble. Well! but what's a theu- 
sand years after all, or twice a thousand years? Woe is me! I may 
just as well sit still. 

“Would I had never been born!’’ I said to myself; and a thought 
would occasionally intrude. But was I ever born? Is not all I see 
a lie—a deceitful phantom ? ‘Is there a world, and earth, and sky? 
Berkeley’s doctrine—Spinosa’s doctrine! Dear reader, I had at that 
time never read either Berkeley or Spinosa. I have still never read 
them; who are they, men of yesterday? ‘‘All is a lie—all a deceitful 
phantom,” are old cries; they come naturally from the mouths of 
those who, casting aside that choicest shield against madness, sim- 
plicity, would fain be wise as God, and can only know that they are 
naked. This doubting in the ‘‘universal all’’ is almost coeval with 
the human race: wisdom, so-called, was early sought after. Allis 
a lie—a deceitful phantom—was said when the world was yet young; 
its surface, save a scanty portion, yet untrodden by human foot, 
and when the great tortoise yet crawled about. All is a lie, was the 
doctrine of Buddh; and Buddh lived thirty centuries before the wise 
king of Jerusalem, who sat in his arbors, beside his sunny fishpoob, 
saying many fine things, and, amongst others, ‘There is nothing 
new under the sun!” 

” * * * 

One day, whilst I bent my way to the heath of which I have 
spoken on a former occasion, at the foot of the hills which formed it, 
I came to a place where a wagon was standing, but without horses, 
the shafts resting on the ground; there was a crowd about it which 
extended half-way up the side of the neighboring hill. The wagon 
was occupied by some half-a-dozen men; some sitting, others stand- 
ing—they were dressed if sober-colored habiliments of black or 
brown, cut in a plain and rather uncouth fashion, and partially 
white with dust; their hair was short, and seeme1i to have been 
smoothed down by the application of the hand; all were bare- 
headed—sitting or standing, all were bare-headed. One of them, a 
tall man, was speaking as I arrived: ere, however, I could distir- 
guish what he was saying, he left off, and then there was a cry for a 
hymn ‘“‘to the glory of God’’—that was the word. It was a strange 
sounding hymn, as well it might be, for everybody joined in it: there 
were voices of all kinds. of men. of women, and o‘ children—of these 
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who could sing and of those who could not—a thousand voices all 
joined, and all joined heartily; no voice of all the multitude was 
silent save mine. The crowd consisted entirely of the lower classes, 
laborers and mechanics, and their wives and children—dusty peo- 
ple, unwashed people, people of no account whatever, and yet they 
did not look a mob. And when that hymn was over—and here let 
me observe that, strange as it sounded, I have recalled that hymn 
to mind, and it has seemed to tingle in my ears on occasions when 
all that pomp and art could do to enhance religious solemnity was 
being done—in the Sistine Chapel, what time the papal band was in 
full play, and the choicest choristers of Italy poured forth their me- 
lodious tones in presence of Batuschca and his cardinals—on the ice 
ef the Neva, what time the long train of stately priests, with their 
noble beards and their flowing robes of crimson and gold, with their 
ebony and ivory staves, stalked along, chanting their Sclavonian 
litanies in advance of the mighty Emperor of the North and his 
Priberjensky guard of giants, toward the orifice through which the 
river, running below in its swiftness, is to receive the baptismal 
lymph :—when the hymn was over, another man in the wagon pro- 
ceeded to address the people; he was a much younger man than the 
last speaker ; somewhat square built and about the middle height; 
his face was rather broad, but expressive of much intelligence, and 
with a peculiar calm and serious look; the accent in which be spoke 
indicated that he was not of these parts, but from some distant dis- 
trict. The subject of his address was faith, and how it could re- 
move mountains. It was a plain address, without any attempt at 
ernament, and delivered in a tone which was neither loud or vehe- 
ment. The speaker was evidently nota practised one—once or twice 
he hesitated as if for words to express his meaning, but still he held 
en, talking of faith, and how it could remove mountains: ‘‘It is the 
enly thing we want, brethren, in this world; if we have that, we are 
indeed rich, as it will enable us to do our duty under all circum- 
stances, and to bear our lot, however hard it may be—and the lot of 
all mankind is hard—the lot of the poor is hard, brethren—and who 
knows more of the poor than I?—a poor man myself, and the son of 
a poor man: but are the rich better off? not so, brethren, for God is 
just. The rich have their trials too: I am not rich myself, but I 
have seen the rich with careworn countenances; [ have also seen 


them in mad-houses; from which you may learn, brethren, that the 


lot of atl mankind is hard; that is, till we lay hold of faith, which 
makes us comfortable under all circumstances; whether we ride in 
gilded chariots or walk bare-footed in quest of bread; whether we be 
ignorant, whether we be wise—for riches and poverty, ignorance 
and wisdom, brethren, each brings with it its peculiar temptations. 
Well, under all these troubles, the thing which I would recommend 
to you is one and the same—faith; faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who made us and allotted to each his station. Each has something 
todo, brethren. Do it, therefore, but always in faith; without faith 
we shall find ourselves sometimes at fault; but with faith never— 
for faith can remove the difficulty. It will teach us to love life, 
brethren, when iife is becoming bitter, and to prize the blessings 
around us; for as every man has his cares, brethren, so has each 
man his blessings. It will likewise teach us not to love life over 
much, seeing that we must one day part with it. It will teach us 
to face death with resignation, and will preserve us from sinking 
amidst the swelling of the river Jordan.”’ 

And when he had concluded his address, he said, ‘‘Let us sing a 
hymn, one composed by Master Charles Wesley—he was my coun 
tryman, brethren. 

‘Jesus, I cast my soul on thee, 
Mighty and merciful to save; 


Thou shalt to death go down with me, 
And lay me gently in the grave. 


This body then shall rest in > 


This body which the worms ¢ estroy ; 
For thou shait surely raise me up, 
To glorious life and endless joy.’ 


” 


Farewell, preacher with the plain coat, and the calm serious lgok! 
Isaw thee once again, and that was lately—only the other day. It 
was near a fishing hamlet by the sea-side, that I saw the preacher 
again. He stood on the top of a steep monti:le, used by pilots as a 
lookout for vessels approaching that coast, a dangerous one, abound: 
ing in rocks and quicksands. There he stood on the monticle, 
preaching to weather-worn fishermen and mariners gathered below 
upon the sand. ‘‘Who is he?”’ said I to an old fisherman who stood 
beside me with a book of hymns in his hand; but the eld man put 
his hand to his lips, and that was the only answer I received. Nota 
sound was heard but the voice of the preacher and the roaring of the 





waves; vut the voice was heard loud above the roaring of the sea, 
for the preacher now spoke with power, and his voice was not that 
of one who hesitates. There he stood—no longer a young man, for 
his black locks were become gray, even like my own; but there 
was the intelligent face, and the calm serious look which had struck 
me of yore. There stood the preacher, one of those men—and, 
thank God, their number is not few—who, animated by the spirit of 
Christ, amidst much poverty, and, alas! much contempt, persist in 
carrying the light of the Gospel amidst the dark parishes of what, 
but for their instrumentality, would scarcely be Christian England. 
I would have waited till he had concluded, in order that I might 
speak to him and endeavor to bring back the ancient scene to his 
recollection, but suddenly a man came hurrying toward the monticle, 
mounted on a speedy horse, and holding by the bridle one yet more 
speedy, and he whispered to me, “Why loiterest thou here?—know- 
est thou not all that is to be done before midnight?” and he flung me 
the bridle; and I mounted on the horse of great speed, and followed 
the other, who had already galloped off. And as I departed, waved 
my hand to him on the monticle, and shouted, ‘‘Farewell, brother! 
the seed came up at last, after a long period!” and then gave the 
speedy horse his way, and leaning over the shoulder of the gallop- 
ing horse, said, ‘‘Would that my life had been like his—even like 
that man’s!” 

I now wandered along the keath, till I came to a place where, be- 
side a thick furze, sat a man, his eyes fixed intently on the red balt 
of the setting sun. 

‘“That’s not you, Jasper?”’ 

“Indeed, brother!” 

“T’ve not seen you for years.”’ 

‘*How should you, brother?’ 

‘What brings you here?” 

“The fight, brother.’’ 

‘“Where are the tents?” 

“On the old spot, brother.”’ 

‘‘Any news since we parted?”’ 

‘*Two deaths, brother.” 

‘Who are dead, brother?”’ 

‘**Father and mother, brother.”’ 

‘*Where did they die?”’ 

‘*Where ihey were sent, brother.”’ 

“And Mrs. Herne?’’ 

“She’s alive, brother.” 

‘‘Where is she now?” 

“Th: Yorkshire, brother.”’ 

‘What is your opinion of death, Mr. Petulengro!”’ said I, as I sat 
down beside him. 

‘*My opinion of death, brother, is much the same as that in the old 
song of Pharaoh, which I have heard my grandam sing— 

‘Cana marel 0 manus chivios andé puv, 
Ta rovel pa leste o chavo ta romi,’ 

When a man dies he is cast into the earth, and his wife and child 
sorrow over him. If he has neither wife nor child, then his father 
and mother, [ suppose; and if he is quite alone in the world, why, 
then, he is cast into the earth, and there is an end of the matter.’’ 

“‘And do you think that is the end of man?”’ 

‘There's an end of him, brother, more’s the pity.” 

‘*Why do you say so?”’ 

‘Life is sweet, brother.”’ 

‘Do you think so?” 

“Think so!—There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; 
sun, moon, and stars, brother, all sweet things; there’s likewise a 
wind on the heath. Life is sweet, brother; who would wish to die?” 

“T would wish to die “a 

‘*You talk like a gorgio—which is the same as talking like a fool— 
were you a Rommany Chal you would talk wiser. Wish to die, in- 
deed !—A Rommany Chal would wish to live for ever!”’ 

“In sickness, Jasper?” 

“There’s the sun and stars, brother.” 

“In blindness, Jasper?”’ 

‘‘There’s the wind on the heath, brother; if I could only feel that, 
I would gladly live for ever. Dosta, we’ll now go to the tents and 
put on the gloves; and I’ll try tomake you feel what a sweet thing 
it is to be alive, brother!’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


My father, as I have already informed the reader, had been en- 
dowed by nature with great corporeal strength ; indeed, I have been 
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assured that, at the period of his prime, his figure had denoted the 
possession of almost Herculean powers. The strongest forms, how- 
ever, do not always endure the longest, the very excess of the[noble 
and generous juices which they contain being the cause of their pre- 
mature decay. But, be that as it may, the health of my father, some 
few years after his retirement from the service to the quiet of do- 
mestic life, underwent a considerable change; his constitution ap- 
peared to be breaking up; and he was subject to severe attacks from 
various disorders, with which, till then, he had been utterly unac- 
qquainted. He was, however, wont to rally, more or less, after his 
illnesses, and might still occasionally be seen taking his walk, with 
his cane in his hand, and accompanied by his dog, who sympathized 
entirely with him, pining as he pined, improving as he improved, and 
never leaving the house save in his company; and in this manner 
matters went on for a considerable time, no very great apprehension 
with respect to my father’s state being raised either in my mother’s 
breast or my own. But, about six months after the period at which 
I have arrived in my last chapter, it came to pass that my father ex- 
perienced a severer attack than on any previous occasion. 

He had the best medical advice; but it was easy to see, from the 
looks of his doctors, that they entertained but slight hopes of his re- 
covery. His sufferings were great, yet he invariably bore them with 
unshaken fortitude. There was one thing remarkable connected 
with his illness ; notwithstanding its severity, it never confined him 
to his bed. He was wont to sit in his little parlor, in his easy chair, 
dressed in a faded regimental coat, his dog at his feet, who would 
occasionally lift his head from the hearth-rug on which he lay, and 
look his master wistfully in the face. And thus my father spent 
the greater part of his time, sometimes in prayer, sometimes in 
meditation, and sometimes in reading the Scriptures. I frequently 
sat with him, though, as I entertained a great awe for my father, I 
used to feel rather ill at ease, when, as sometimes happened, I found 
myself alone with him. 

“I wish to ask you a few questions,’’ said he to me, one day, after 
my mother had left the room. 

“I will answer anything you may please to ask me, my dear 
father.” 

“‘What have you been about lately?” 

“I have been occupied as usual, attending at the office at the ap- 
pointed hours.” 

“‘And what do you do there?”’ 

“Whatever I am ordered.”’ 

‘‘And nothing else?” 

“Oh, yes! sometimes I read a book."’ 

“Connected with your profession?”’ 

*‘Not always; I have been lately reading Armenian 

“What's that?” 

“The language of a people whose country is a region on the other 
side of Asia Minor.” 

“Well!” 

“A region abounding with mountains.” 

“Well!” 

‘‘Amongst which is Mount Ararat.”’ 

“Well!” 

“Upon which, as the Bible informs us, the ark rested.” 

“Well!” 

“It is the language of the people of those regions.”’ 

“So you told me.” 

‘And I have been reading the Bible in their language.” 

“‘Well!”’ 

“Or rather, I should say, in the ancient language of these people; 
from which I am told the modern Armenian differs considerably.” 

“Well!” 

“As much as the Italian from the Latin.” 

“Well!” 

“So I have been reading the Bible in ancient Armenian. 

**You told me so before.”’ 

“IT found it a highly difficult language.”’ 

“Yes,” 

“Differing widely from the languages in general with which I am 
acquainted.”’ 

“Ten 

“Exhibiting, however, some features in common with them.” 

ae lag 

“And sometimes agreeing remarkably in words witb a certain 
strange wild speech with which I became acquainted——” 

“Trish?” 





“No father, not Irish—with which I became acquainted by the 
greatest chance in the world.” 


**Yes.”’ 
“But of which I need say nothing further at present, and which I 


should not have mentioned but for that fact.” 

“Well!” 

“Which I consider remarkable.” 

“Yes.” 

‘The Armenian is copious.”’ 

“Ts it?”’ 

“‘With an alphabet of thirty-nine letters, but it is harsh and gut- 
tural.”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Like the language of most mountainous people—the Armenians 
call it Haik.”’ 

“Do they?” 

‘“‘And themselves Haik also; they are a remarkable people, and, 
though their original habitation is the Mountain of Ararat, they 
are to be found, like the Jews, all over the world ”’ 

“Well!” 

‘*Well, father, that’s all I can tell you about Haiks, or Armenians.” 

“And what does it all amount to?”’ 

“Very little, father; indeed, there is very little known about the 
Armenians; their early history, in particular, is involved in consid- 
erable mystery.” 

“And, if you knew all that it was possible to know about them, to 
what would it amount? to what earthly purpose could you turn it? 
have you acquired any knowledge of your profession?”’ 

“Very little, father.” 

“Vers little! Have you acquired all in power?”’ 

“T can’t say that I have, father.”’ 

“And yet it was your duty to have done so. But I see how it is, 
you have shamefully misused your opportunities; you are like one, 
who, sent into the field to labor, passes his time in flinging stones at 
the birds of heaven.” 

“T would scorn to fling a stone at a bird, father.” 

“You know what I mean, and all too well, and this attempt to 
evade deserved reproof by feigned simplicity is quite in character 
with your general behavior. I have ever observed about you a want 
of frankness which has distressed me; you never speak of what you 
are about, your hopes, or your projects, but cover yourself with mys- 
tery. I never knew till the present moment that you were ac- 
quainted with Armenian. 

‘“*Because you never asked me, father; there's nothing to conceal 
in the matter—I will tell you in a moment how I came to learn Ar- 
menian. A lady whom I met at one of Mrs. *s parties took a 
fancy to me, and has done me the honor to allow me to go and see 
her sometimes. She is the widow of a rich clergyman, and on her 
husband's death came to this place to live, bringing her husband's 
library with her: I soon found my way to it, and examined every 
book. Her husband must have been a learned man, for amongst 
much Greek and Hebrew I found several volumes in Armenian, or 
relating to the language.” 

“‘And why did you not tell me of this before?’ 

“Because you never questioned me; but I repeat there is nothing 
to conceal in the matter. The lady toek afancy to me, and, being 
fond of the arts, drew my portrait; she said the expression of my 
countenance put her in mind of Alfieri’s Saul.’ 

‘‘And do you still visit her?” 

“No, she soon grew tired of me, and told people that she found 
me very stupid; she gave me the Armenian books, however.” 

“Saul,” said ny father, musingly, “Saul; I am afraid she was only 
too right there; he disobeyed the commands of his master. and 
brought down on his head the vengeance of heaven—he became a 
maniac, prophesied, and flung weapons about him.”’ 

‘He was an awful character—I hope I shan’t turn out like him.” 

‘*God forbid! ’’ said my father, solemnly; ‘‘ but in many respects 
you-are headstrong and disobedient like him. I placed you in a pro- 
fession, and besought you to make yourself master of it, by giving it 
your undivided attention. This, however, you did not do, you know 
nothing of it, but tell me you are acquainted with Armenian; but 
what I dislike most is your want of candor—you are my son, but I 
know little of your real history, you may know fifty things for what 
I am aware: you may knew how to shoe a horse, for what I am 
aware.”’ 

** Not only to shoe a horse, father, but to make horse-shoes.”’ 

‘* Perhaps so,’’ said my father; ‘“ and it only serves to prove what 
I am just saying, that I know little about you.” 
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‘But you easily may, my dear father; I will tell you anything 
that you may wish to know—shall I inform you how I learnt to 
make horse-shoes ?”” 

“No,” said my father; ‘‘ as you kept it a secret so long, it may as 
well continue so still. Had you been a frank, open-hearted boy, like 
one I could name, you would have told me all about it of your own 
accord. But I now wish to ask you a serious question—what do you 
propose to do ?”’ 

“To do, father ?”’ 

“Yes! the time for which you were articled to your profession will 
soon be expired, and I shall be no more.” 

“Do not talk so my dear father, I have no doubt that you will 
svon be better.”’ 

** Do not flatter yourself; I feel that my days are numbered, I am 
soon going to my rest, and have need of rest, for I am weary. There, 
there, don’t weep! Tears will help me as little as they will you, you 
have not yet answered my question. Tell me what you intend todo?” 

‘*T really do not know what Ishall do.” 

‘The military pension which I now enjoy will cease with my life. 
The property which I shall leave behind me will be barely sufficient 
for the maintenance of your mother respectably. I again ask you 
what you intend to do. Do you think you can support yourself by 
your Armenian or your other acquirements ?”’ 

‘Alas! I think little at all about it: but I suppose I must push 
into the world, and make a good fight, as becomes the son of him 
who fought Big Ben; if I can’t succeed, and am driven to the worst, 
it is but dying ss 

* What do you mean by dying ?”’ 

‘“* Leaving the world; my loss would scarcely be felt. I have never 
held life in much value, and every one has a right to dispose as he 
thinks best of that which is his own.”’ 

“Ah! now I understand you; and well I know how and where you 
imbibed that horrible doctrine, and many similar ones which I have 
heard from your own mouth; but I wish not to reproach you—I 
view in your conduct a punishment for my own sins, and I bow to 
the will of God. Few and evil have been my days upon the earth; 
little have I done to which I can look back with satisfaction. It is 
true 1 have served my king fifty years, and I have fought with— 
Heaven forgive me, what was I about to say!—but you mentioned 
the man’s name. and our minds willingly recall our ancient follies. 
Few and evil have been my days upon earth, I may say with Jacob 
of old, though I do not mean to say that my case is so hard as his; 
he had many undutiful childrer, whilst I have only ——; but I will 
not reproach you. Ihave also like him a son to whom I can look 
with hope, who may yet preserve my name when I am gone, so let 
me be thankful; perhaps, after all, I have not lived in vain. Boy, 
when Iam gone look up to your brother, and may God bless you 
both. There, don’t weep, but take the Bible and read me something 
about the old man and his children.” 

My brother had now been absent for the space of three years. At 
first his letters had been frequent, and from them it appeared that 
he had been following his profession in London with industry; they 
then became rather rare, and my father did not always communicate 
their contents. His last letter, however, had filled him and our whole 
family with joy; it was dated from Paris, and the writer was evi- 
dently in high spirits. After describing in eloquent terms the beau- 
ties and gayeties of the French capital, he informed us how he had 
plenty of money, having copied a celeb: ated picture of one of the 
Italian masters for a Hungarian nobleman, for which he had re- 
ceived a largesum. ‘‘ He wishes me to go with him to Italy,’”’ added 
the, “‘ but I am fond of independence; and, if ever I visit old Rome, 
I will have no patrons near me to distract my attention.’”’ But six 
months had now elapsed from the date of this letter, and we had 
heard no further intelligence of my brother. My father’s complaint 
increased ; the gout, his principal enemy, occasionally mounted high 
up in his system, and we had considerable difficulty in keeping it 
from the stomach, where it generally proves fatal. I now devoted 
almost the whole of my time to my father, on whom his faithful 
partner also lavished every attention and care. I read the Bible to 
him, which was his chief delight; and also occasionally such other 
books as I thought might prove enteataming to him. His spirits 
\were generally rather depressed.. The absence of my brother seemed 
to prey upon his mind. ‘‘ I wish, he were here,’’ he would frequently 
exclaim, “I can't imagine. what has become of him; I trust, how- 

ever, he will arrive in tigme.’’ Hie still sometimes rallied, and I took 
advantage of thgse. moments of comparative ease to question him 
upon the events ef his early tife. My attentions to him hed not 
passed unnoticed, and he wes kind, fatherly, and unreserved.. I had 








never known my father so entertaining as at these moments, when 
his life was but too evidently drawing toa close. I had no idea that 
he knew and had seen so much; my respect for him increased, and 
I looked upon him almost with admiration. His anecdotes were in 
general highly curious; some of them related to people in the highest 
stations, and to men whose names were closely connected with 
some of the brightest glories of our native land. He had frequently 
conversed—almost on terms of familiarity—with good old George. 
He had known the conquerer of Tippoo Saib; and was the friend of 
Townshend, who, when Wolfe fell, led the British grenadiers against 
the shrinking regiments of Montcalm. “ Pity,’”’ he added, ‘* that 
when old—old as I am now—he should have driven his own son mad 
by robbing him of his plighted bride; but so it was; he married his 
son’s bride. I saw him lead her to the alter; if ever there was an 
angelic countenance, it was that girl’s; she was almost too fair to be 
one of the daughters of women. Is there anything, boy, that you 
would wish to ask me? now is the time.” 

‘* Yes, father, there is one about whom I would fain question you.”’ 

“Who is it? shall I tell you about Elliot ?”’ 

‘‘ No, father, not about Elliot; but pray don’t be angry; I should 
like to know something about Big Ben.” 

“You are a strange lad,’’ said my father; ‘‘ and, though of late I 
have begun to entertain a more favorable opinion than heretofore, 
there is still much about you that I do not understand. Why do 
you bring up that name? Don’t you know that it is one of my 
temptations: you wish to know something about him. Well! I will 
oblige you this once, and then farewell to such vanities—something 
about him. I will tell you—his—skin when he flung off his clothes 
—and he had a particular knack in doing so—his skin, when he 
bared his mighty chest and back for combat—and when he fought 
he stood, so——if I remember right—his skin, I say, was brown and 
dusky as that of a toad. Oh me! I wish my elder son was here.” 





CHAPTER XV. 

At last my brother arrived; he looked pale and unwell; I met him 
at the door. ‘You have been long absent,” said I. 

“‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘“‘perhaps too long; but how is my father?”’ 

“Very poorly,” said I, “che has had a fresh attack; but where have 
you been of late?” 

‘Far and wide,’’ said my brother; ‘‘but I can’t tell you anything 
now, I must go to my father. It was only by chance that I heard of 
his illness.”’ 

“Stay a moment,”’ said I. “Is the world such a fine place as you 
supposed it to be before you went away?”’ 

“Not quite,” said my brother, ‘‘not quite; indeed I wish—but ask 
me no questions now, I must hasten to my father.” 

There was another question on my tongue, but I forbore; for the 
eyes of the young man were full of tears. I pointed with my finger, 
and the young man hastened past me to the arms of his father. 

I forbore to ask my brother whether he had been to old Rome. 

What passed between my father and brother I do not know; the 
interview, no doubt, was tender enough, for they tenderly loved 
each other; but my brother’s arrival did not produce the beneficial 
effect upon my father which I at first hoped it would; it did not 
even appear to have raised his spirits. He was composed enough, 
however: ‘‘I ought to be grateful,’ said he; “I wished to see my 
son, and God has granted me my wish; what more have I to do now 
than to bless my little family and go?”’ 

My father’s end was evidently at hand. 

And did I shed no tears? did I breathe no sighs? did I never wring 
my hands at this period? the reader will perhaps he asking. What- 
ever I did and thought is best known to God and myself; but it will 
be as well to observe, that it is possible to feel deeply, and yet make 
no outward sign. 

And now for the closing scene. 

At the dead hour of night, it might be about two, I was awakened 
from sleep by a cry which sounded from the room immediately be- 
low that in which I slept. I knew the cry, it was the cry of my 
mother; and I also knew its import, yet I made no effort to rise, for 
I was for the moment paralyzed. Again the cry sounded, yet still I 
lay motionless—the stupidity of horror was upon me. A third time, 
and it was then that, by a violent offort, bursting the spell which ap- 
peared to bind me, I sprang from the bed and rushed down stairs. 
My mother was running wildly about the room; she had awoke and 
found my father senseless in the bed by her side. I essayed to raise 
him, and after a few efforts supported him in the bed in a sitting 
posture. My brother now rushed in, and, snatching up a light that 
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was burning, he held it to my father’s face. ‘‘The surgeon, the sur- 
geon!”’ he cried; then dropping the light, he ran out of the room 
followed by my mother; I remained alone, supporting the senseless 
form of my father; the light had been extinguished by the fall, and 
an almost total darkness reigned in the room. The form pressed 
heavily against my bosom—at last methought it moved. Yes, I was 
right, there was a heaving of the breast, and then a gasping. Were 
those words which I heard! Yes, they were words, low and indis- 
tinct at first, and then audible. The mind of the dying man was re- 
verting to former scenes. I heard him mention names which I had 
eften heard him mention before. It was an awful moment; I felt 
stupified, but I still contrived to support my dying father. There 
was a pause, agein my father spoke: I heard him speak of Minden, 
and of Meredith, the old Minden sergeant, and then he uttered another 
mame, which at one period of his life was much in his lips, the 
name of——but this is a solemn moment! There was a deep gasp: 
I shook and thought all was over; but was mistaken—my father 
moved, and revived for a moment: he supported himself in bed 
without my assistance. I make no doubt that for a moment he was 


perfectly sensible, and it was then that, clasping his hands, he ut- 
tered another name clearly, distinctly—it was the name of Christ. 
With that name upon his lips, the brave old soldier sank back upon 
my bosom, and, with his hands still clasped, yielded up his soul. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

‘“‘One-and-ninepence, sir, or the things which you have brought 
with you will be taken away from you!” 

Such were the first words which greeted my ears, one damp misty 
morning in March, as I dismounted from the top of a coach in the 
yard of a London inn. 

I turned round, for I felt that the words were addresed to myself. 
Plenty of people were in the yard—porters, passengers, coachmen, 
estlers, and others, who appeared to be intent on anything but my- 
self, with the exception of one individual, whose business appeared 
to lie with me, and who now confronted me to the distance of about 
two yards. 

I looked hard at the man—and a queer kind of individual he was 
to look at—a rakish figure, about thirty, and of the middle size, 
dressed in a coat smartly cut, but threadbare, very tight pantaloons 
ef blue stuff, tied at the ankles, dirty white stockings, and thin shoes, 
like those of a dancing-master; his features were not ugly, but 
rather haggard, and he appeared to owe his complexion less to na- 
ture than carmine; in fact, in every respect, a very queer figure. 

“‘One-and-ninepence, sir, or your things will be taken away from 
you !”’ he said, in a kind of lisping tone, coming yet nearer to me. 

I still remained staring fixedly at him, but never a word answered. 
Our eyes met; whereupon he suddenly lost the easy impudent air 
which he before wore. He glanced, for a moment, at my fist, which 
I had by this time elenched, and his features became yet more hag- 
gard; he faltered; a fresh “‘one-and-ninepence,’’ which be was 
about to utter, died on his lips; he shrank back, disappeared be- 
hind a coach, and I saw no more of him. 

“One-and-ninepence, or my things will be taken away from me!’’ 
said I to myself, musingly, as I followed the porter to whom I had 
delivered my scanty baggage; ‘‘am I to expect many of these greet- 
ings in the big world? Well, never mind! I think I know the coun- 
ter-sign!’’ And I clenched my fist yet harder than before. 

So I followed the porter, through the streets of London, to a lodg- 
ing which had been prepared for me by an acquaintance. The 
morning, as I have before said, was gloomy, and the streets through 
which I passed were dark and filthy; the people, also, looked dank 
and filthy; and so, probably, did I, for the night had been rainy, and 
I had come upwards of a hundred miles on top of a coach; my 
heart bad sunk within me, by the time we reached a dark narrow 
street, in which was the lodging. 

“Cheer up, young man,”’ said the porter, ‘‘we shall have a fine af- 
ternoon.”’ 

And presently I found myself in the lodging which had been pre- 
pared for me. It consisted of a small room, up two pair of stairs, 
im which I was to sit, and another still smaller above it, in which I 
was to sleep. I remember that I sat down, and looked disconso- 
lately about me—everything seemed so cold and dingy. Yet how 
Attle is required to make a situation—however cheerless at first sight 
—cheerful and comfortable. The people of the house, who looked 
Kindly upon me, lighted a fire in the dingy grate; and, then, what a 
ehange !|—the dingy room seemed dingy no more! Oh, the luxury of 





acheerful fire after a chill night’s journey! 
ing grate, rubbed my hands and felt glad. 

And, when I had warmed myself, I turned to the table, on which 
by this time, the people of the house had placed my breakfast; and 
I ate and drank; and as I ate and drank, I mused within myself, 
and my eyes were frequently directed to a small green box, which 
constituted part of my luggage, and which, with the rest of my 
things, stood in one corner of the room, till at last, leaving my 
breakfast unfinished, I rose, and going to the box, unlocked it, and 
took out two or three bundles of papers tied with red tape, and, 
placing them on the table, I resumed my seat and my breakfast, my 
eyes intently fixed upon the bundles of papers all the time. 

And when I had drained the last cup of tea out of a dingy teapot, 
and ate the last slice of the dingy loaf, I untied one of the bundles, 
and proceeded to look over the papers, which were closely written 
over in a singular hand, and I read for some time, till at last I said 
to myself, ‘It will do.”” And then I looked at the other bundle for 
some time, without untying it; and at last I said, ‘‘It will do also.” 
And then I turned to the fire, and, putting my feet against the sides 
of the grate, I leaned back on my chair, and, with my eyes upon the 
fire, I fell into deep thought. 

And there I continued in thought before the fire, until my eyes 
closed, and I fell asleep; which was not to be wondered at af- 
ter the fatigue and cold which I had lately undergone on the 
coach-top; and, in my sleep, I imagined myself still there, amidst 
darkness and rain, hurrying now over wild heaths, and now along 
roads overhung with thick and umbrageous trees, and some- 
times methought I heard the horn of the guard, and sometimes 
the voice of the coachman, now chiding, now encouraging his 
horses, as they toiled through the deep and miry ways. At lengtha 
tremendous crack of a whip saluted the tympanum of my ear, and I 
started up broad awake, nearly oversetting the chair on which I re- 
clined—and lo! I was in the dingy room before the fire, which was 
by this time half extinguished. In my dream I had confounded the 
noise of the street with those of my night-journey; the crack which 
had aroused me I soon found proceeded from the whip of a carter, 
who, with many oaths, was flogging his team below the window. 

Looking at a clock which stood upon the mantel-piece, I perceived 
that it was past eleven; wherupon I said to myself, “J am wasting 
my time foolishly and unprofitably, forgetting that I am now in the 
big world, without anything to depend upon save my own exer- 
tions ;’’ and then I adjusted my dress, and, locking up t:e bundle of 
papers which I had not read, I tied up the other, and, taking it un- 
der my arm, I went down stairs; and, after asking a question or two 
of the people of the house, I sallied forth into the street with a de- 
termined look, though at heart I felt somewhat timorous at the idea 
of venturing out alone into the mazes of the mighty city, of which I 
had heard much, but of which, of my own knowledge, I knew 
nothing. 

1 had, however, no great cause for anxiety in the present instance; 
I easily found my way to the place which I was in quest of—one of 
the many new squares on the northern side of the metropolis, and 
which was scarcely ten minutes’ walk from the street in which I 
had taken up my abode. Arriving before the door of a tolerably 
large house which bore a certain number, I stood still for a moment 
in a kind of trepidation, looking anxiously at the door; I then 
slowly passed on till I came to the end of the square, where I stood 
still and pondered for awhile. Suddenly, however, like one who has 
formed a resolution, I clenched my right hand, flinging my hat 
somewhat on one side, and, turning back with haste to the door be- 
fore which I had stopped, sprang up the steps, and gave a loud rap, 
ringing at the same time the bell of the area. After the lapse of a 
minute the door was opened by a maid-servant of no very cleanly or 
prepossessing appearance, of whom I demanded, in a tone of some 
hauteur, whether the master of the house was at home. Glancing 
for a moment at the white paper bundle beneath my arm, the hand- 
maid made no reply in words, but, with a kind of toss of her head, 
flung the door open, standing on one side as ifto let me enter. I did 
enter; and the handmaid, having opened another door on the right 
hand, went in, and said something which I could not hear: after a 
considerable pause, however, I heard the voice of a man say, ‘‘Let 
him come in ;’’ whereupon the handmaid, coming out, motioned me: 
to enter, and, on my obeying, instantly closed the door behind me. 


I drew near to the blar- 


CHAPTER XVII. 
There were two individuals in the'room in which I now found 
myself; it was a smal) study, surrounded with bookcases, the win- 
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dow looking out upon the square. Of these individuals he who ap- 
peared to be the principal stood with his back to the fireplace. He 
was a tall stout man, about ~ixty, dressed in a loose morning gown. 
The expression of his countenance would have been bluff but for a 
eertain sinister giance, and his complexion might have been called 
yobicund but for a considerable tinge of bilious yellow. He eyed 
me askance as I entered. The other, a pale, shrivelled-looking per- 
son, sat at~a table apparently engaged with an account-book; he 
took no manner of notice of me, never once lifting his eyes from the 
before him. 

“Well, sir, what is your pleasure?” said the big man, in a rough 
tone, as I stood there, looking at him wistfully—as well I might— 
for upon that man, at the time of which I am speaking, my princi- 
pal, i may say my only hopes, rested. 

“Sir,” said I, ‘‘my name is so-and-so, and I am the bearer of a let- 
ter to you from Mr. so-and-so, an old friend and correspondent of 
yours.” 

The countenance of the big man instantly lost the suspicious and 
lowering expression which it had hitherto exhibited; he strode for- 
ward and, seizing me by the hand, gave me a violent squeeze. 

“My dear sir,’’ said he, “I am rejoiced to see you in London. I 
have been long anxious for the pleasure—we are old friends, though 
we have never before met. Taggart,” said he to the man who sat at 
the desk, ‘this is our excellent correspondent, the friend and pupil 
ef our other excellent correspondent.” 

The pale, shrivelled-looking man slowly and deliberately raised his 
head from the account-book, and surveyed me for a moment or two; 
not the slightest emotion was observable in his countenance. It ap- 
peared to me, however, that I could detect a droll twinkle in his eye; 
his curiosity, if he had any, was soon gratified; he made me a kind 
ef bow, pulled out a snuff-box, took a pinch of snuff, and again bent 
his head over the page. 

“And now, my dear sir,’’ said the big man, “ pray sit down, and 
tell me the cause of your visit. I hope you intend to remain here a 
day or two.”’ 7 

“More than that,” said I, ‘‘ I am come to take up my abode in 
London.” 

“Glad to hear it; and what have you been about of late? got any- 
thing which will suit me? Sir, I admire your style of writing, and 


your manner of thinking; and I am much obliged to my good friend 


and correspondent for sending me some of your productions. I in- 

_gerted thein all, and wished there had been more of them—quite 
original, sir, quite: took with the public, especially the essay about 
the non-existence of anything. I don’t exactly agree with you, 
though; I have my own peculiar ideas about matter—as you know, 
ef course, from the book I have published. Nevertheless, a very 
pretty piece of speculative philosophy—no such thing as matter— 
impossible. that there should be—ez nihilo—what is the Greek? I 
have forgot—very pretty, indeed; very original.”’ 

“] am afraid, sir, it was very wrong to write such trash, and yet 
more to allow it to be published.” 

“Trash! not at all; a very pretty piece of speculative philosophy ; 
ef course you were wrong in saying there is no world. The world 
must exist, to have the shape of a pear; and that the world is shaped 
like a pear, and not like an apple, as the fools of Oxford say, I have 
satisfactorily proved in my book. Now, if there were no world, 
what would hecome of my system? But what do you propose to do 
in London ?” 

“ Here is the letter, sir,’”’ said I, “‘ of our good friend, which I have 
not yet given to you; I believe it will explain to you the circum- 
stances under which I come.”’ 

He took the letter and perused it with attention. ‘“‘Hem!”’ said 
he, with a somewhat altered manner, “‘ my friend tells me that you 
are come up to London with a view of turning your literary talents 
to account, and desires me to assist you in my capacity of publisher 
in bringing forth two or three works which you have prepared. My 
godd friend is perhaps not aware that for some time past I have given 
up publishing—was obliged to do so—had many severe losses—do 
nothing at present in that line, save sending out the magazine once a 
month; and, between ourselves, am thinking of disposing of that— 
Wish to retire—high time at my age—so you see——’’ 

“T am very sorry, sir, to hear that you can not assist me’’ (and I 
remember that I felt very nervous); ‘‘ I had hoped——”’ 

“A losing trade, I assure you, sir; literature isadrug. Taggart, 
what o'clock is it ?”’ 

“ Well, sir!’’ said I, rising, ‘‘as you can not assist me, I will now 
take my leave; I thank you sincerely for your kind reception, and 
will trouble you no longer.”’ 





“Oh, don’t go. I wish to have some further conversation with 
you; and perhaps I may hit upon some plan to benefit you. I 
honor merit, and always make a point to encourage it when I can; 
but,——Taggart, go to the bank and tell them to dishonor the bill 
twelve months after date for thirty pounds which becomes due to- 
morrow. I am dissatisfied with that fellow who wrote the fairy 
tales, and intend to give nim all the trouble in my power. Make 
haste.”’ 

Taggart did not appear to be in any particular haste. First of all, 
he took a pinch of snuff, then, rising from his chair, slowly and de- 
liberately drew his wig, for he wore a wig of a brown color, rather 
more over his forehead than it had previously been, buttoned his 
coat, and, taking his hat and an umbrella which stood in a corner, 
made me a low bow and quitted the room. 

‘‘ Well, sir, where were we? Oh, I remember, we were taiking 
about merit. Sir, I always wish to encourage merit, especially when 
it comes so highly recommended asin the presentinstance. Sir, my 
good friend and correspondent speaks of you in the highest terms. 
Sir, I honor my good friend, and have the highest respect for his 
opinion in all matters connected with literature—rather eccentric, 
though. Sir, my good friend has done my periodical more good and 
more harm than all the rest of my correspondents. Sir, I shall never 
forget the sensation caused by the appearance of his article about a 
certain personage whom he proved—and I think satisfactorily—to 
have been a legionary soldier—rather startling, was it not? The S—— 
of the world a common soldier, in a marching regiment—original, 
but startling; sir, I honor my good friend.” 

‘*So you have renounced publishing, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘ with the excep- 
tion of the magazine ?”’ 

‘“Why, yes; except now and then, under the rose; the old coach- 
man, you know, likes to hear the whip. Indeed, at the present mo- 
ment I am thinking of starting a review on an entirely new and 
original principle; and it just struck me that you might be of high 
utility in the undertaking—what do you think of the matter ?” 

‘*I should be happy, sir, to render you any assistance, but I am 
afraid the employment you propose requires other qualifications 
than J possess; however, I can make the essay. My chief intention 
in coming to London was to lay before the world what I had pre- 
pared; and I had hoped by your assistance——”’ 

“Ah! I see, ambition. Ambition is a very pretty thing; but, sir, 
we must walk before we run, according to the old saying—what is 
that you have got under your arm ?” 

“One of the works to which I am alluding; the one, indeed, which 
Iam the most anxious to lay before the world, as I hope to derive 
from it both profit and reputation,” 

** Indeed! what do you call it ?”’ 

‘*Ancient Songs of Denmark, Heroic and Romanicic, translated by 
myself; with notes philological, critical, and historical.” 

‘Then, sir, 1 assure you that your time and labor have been en- 
tirely flung away; nobody would read your ballads, if you were to 
give them to the world to-morrow.” 

‘*T am sure, sir, that you would say otherwise if you would per- 
mit me to read one to you;”’ and, wi‘ hout waiting for the big man, 
nor indeed so much as looking at him, to see whether he was inclined 
or not to hear me, I undid my manuscript, and with a voice tremb- 
ling with eagerness, read to the following effect: 

Buckshank bold and Elfinstone, 
And many other fellows tall, 


Together built so stout a ship, 
To Iceland which would bear them all. 


They launched the ship upon the main, 
Which like a hungry monster roared; 
Whelmed by the laidly ocean Trold, 
The good ship sunk with all on board. 


Down to the bottom sank young Roland, 
And round about he groped awhile; 
Until he found the path which led 

Unto the bower of Eiienlyle. 

‘**Stop!”’ said the publisher; ‘‘very pretty indeed, and very 
original; beats Scott hollow, and Percy too: but, sir, the day for these 
things is gone by ; nobody at present cares for Percy, nor for Scott, 
either, save as a novelist; sorry to discourage merit, sir, but what 
can Ido! What else have you got?” 

‘“The songs of Ab Gwilym, the Welsh bard, also translated by 
myself, with notes critical, philological, and historical.” 

‘* Pass on—what else ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing else,’’ said I, folding up my manuscript with a sigh,. 
‘unless it be a romance in the German style; on which, | confess, b 
set very little value.”’ 
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“Wild?” 

“Yes, sir, very wild.’’ 

‘Like the Miller of the Black Valley.”’ 

“Yes, sir, very much like the Miller of the Black Valley.” 

‘Well, that’s better,”’ said the publisher; ‘‘and yet I don’t know, I 
question whether any one at present cares for the miller himself. 


No, sir, the time for those things is gone by ; German, at the present, . 


is a drug; and, between ourselves, nobody has contributed to make 
it so more than my good friend and correspondent ;—but, sir, I see 
you are a young gentleman of infinite merit, and I always wish to 
encourage merit. Don’t you think you could write a series of evan- 
gelical tales?” 

‘*Evangelical tales, sir?’’ 

‘Yes, sir, evangelical novels.”’ 

‘Something in the style of Herder?”’ 

“Herder is a drug, sir; nobody cares for Herder—thanks to my 
good friend. Sir, I have in yon drawer a hundred pages about Her- 
der, which I dare not insert in my periodical; it would sink it, sir. 
No, sir, something in the style of the ‘Dairyman’s Daughter.’ ”’ 

“T never heard of the work till the present moment.” 

“Then, sir, procure it by all means. Sir, I could afford as much as 
ten pounds for a well-written tale in the style of the ‘Dairyman’s 
Daughter ;’ that is the kind of literature, sir, that sells at the pres- 
ent day! It is not the Miller of the Black Valley—no, sir, nor Her- 
der either, that will suit the present taste; the evangelical body is 
becoming very strong, sir; the canting scoundrels———”’ 

“But, sir, surely you would not pander to a scoundrelly taste?”’ 

“Then, sir, I must give up business altogether. Sir, I have a great 
respect for the goddess Reason—an infinite respect, sir; indeed, in 
my time, I have made a great many sacrifices for her; but, sir, I can 
not altogether ruin myself for the goddess Reason. Sir, I ama 
friend to liberty, as is well known; but I must also be a friend to my 
own family. It is with the view of providing for a son of mine that 
I am about to start the review of which I am speaking. He has 
taken it into his head to marry, sir, and I must do something for 
him, for he can do but little for himself. Well, sir, I am a friend to 
Liberty, as I said before, and likewise a friend to Reason; but I tell 
you trankly that the review which I intend to get up under the 
rose, and present him with when it is established, will be conducted 
on Oxford principles.”’ 

“Orthodox principles, I suppose you mean, sir?”’ 

“I do, sir; I am no linguist, but I believe the words are synony- 
mous.” 

Much more conversation passed between us, and it was agreed 
that I should become a contributor to the Ozford Review. I stipulated, 
however, that, as I knew little of politics, and cared less, no other 
articles should be required from me than such as were connected 
with belles-lettres and philology; to this the big man readily as- 
sented. ‘‘Nothing will be required from you,’ said he, ‘‘but what 
you mentioned; and now and then, perhaps, a paper on meta- 
physics. You understand German, and perhaps it would be desira- 
ble that you should review Kant; and in a review of Kant, sir, you 
could introduce to advantage your peculiar notions about ex nihilo.”’ 
He then reverted to the subject of the ‘‘Dairyman’s Daughter,” 
which I promised to take into consideration. As I was going away, 
he invited me to dine with him on the ensuing Sunday. 

“That’s a strange man!”’ said I to myself, after I had left the 
house; “he is evidently very clever; but I cannot say that I like him 
much, with his Ozford Reviews and ‘Dairyman’s Daughters.’ But 
what can Ido? I am almost without a friend in the world. I wish 
I could find some one who would publish my ballads, or my songs of 
Ab Gwilym. Inspite of what the big man says, I am convinced that, 
once published, they would bring me much fame and profit. But 
how is this?—what a beautiful sun!—the porter was right in say- 
ing that the day would clear up—I will now go to my dingy lodging, 
jock up my manuscripts, and then take a stroll about the big city.” 

|TO BE CONTINUED. | 
-—-—-»#e-—- 


Memory, hither come, 

And tune your merry notes; 
And while upon the wind 

Your music floats, 
I’ll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers dream, 
And fish for fancies as they pass 
Within the watery glass. 
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‘‘Home again, home again from a foreign shore” for my 
last ‘outing’? has been thorough—extendiug outside the 
United States. We Yankees are so far behind the times ag 
not to know it, at least I didn’t, but the five natians, Cher- 
okee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw and Seminole, are a law 
unto themselves, having their own chiefs and statutes, and 
no man can by any means acquire a title to ground within 
their boundaries except by marriage with an Indian wo- 
man, nor can any such alien and foreigner do business there 
except by special license. To give the slightest idea of all 
I learned in this wonderfully interesting land, of which the 
five nations form a part, would require more space than you 
can spare. My visit to the Modocs was the greatest ‘eye 
opener” of alifetime. Our national vice president, Mrs. E. H. 
Tuttle, and her noble husband ‘‘Asa,”’ (for they are Quakers, 
and this is their manner of speech ‘‘thee knows,’’) had these 
‘*heathen given to them for an inheritance,” and these ‘‘utter- 
most parts of the earth for a possession”’ seven years ago. 

The world knows that bloody history of the war in the “lava 
beds;”’ of Captain Jack and his tribe; of General Canby, Dr. 
Thomas and Colonel Meacham, the first two slain and scalped 
and the last left for dead. But the world does not know that 
Mrs. Tuttle, who is the greatest friend to the Indians whom I 
have ever seen, fervently prayed to God that these wild peo- 
ple might be given to her to teach. She did not ask for 
them; she turned to no human power; already for years a 
teacher among the Quapaws in the northeastern corner of 
the Territory, she was fully occupied, and had no reason 
to think these captive Modoes would be brought to her one 
small corner of a territory four hundred miles long, but lo 
and behold, one day some old cars rolled into the wayside 
station and then and there were literally ‘‘dumped”’ the 
captive Modoces, a couple of hundred or more, among them 
“Shack nasta Jim,’’ ‘‘Bogus Charlie,’ ‘‘Sear Faced Char- 
lie,’ ‘Steamboat Frank,’’ Captain Jack’s sister, called 
‘‘Princess Mary,’’ his two wives, and scores of “lesser 
lights.’’ These people were without a religion, except a 
general belief in the “Great Spirit and the Happy Hunting 
Grounds.”’ They practiced polygamy, burned their dead, 
were full of sorceries and incantations, rings in noses, paint 
on faces of some, knew nothing of industry or home mak- 
ing, much less of Christianity. 

Seven years have passed; the Modoecs have become 
members of the society of Friends. They are a well-dressed, 
well-mannered, and most religious people. They have nice 
farms, they sing gospel hymns, they wear the blue ribbon, 
they believe in ‘‘Teacher,’’ and take her advice as law and 
gospel, and they look upon ‘“‘Asa Tuttle’’ as a new edition 
of the Apostle John. Their neat chureh had been decora- 
ted in honor of my visit, with our mottoin evergreen: ‘For 
God and Home and Native Land,” each point of which was 
explained by brother Tuttle and received with high appreci- 
ation by hisswarthy-faced audience. They all belong to the 
W.C.T.U., be it well understood, and have been thoroughly 
indoctrinated by Sister Tuttle in our history. and, aims. 
1 talked to them on Sabbath morning after a most interest- 
ing Bible lesson by the Tuttles, exhibiting to them Sister 
Henry’s experiment with water and al@éohol, to find out 
which is which. They listened most attentively, and when 
I had finished all of their leading men came forward and 
spoke briefly, referring to what had been said and shaking 
hands at the close. Women also spoke, for the absurd notion 
that those who in large numbers make up Christ’s church 
should not be among his public witnesses, has not, of course, 
found place in this enlightened neighborhood. Indeed, the 
Indian preacher, ‘‘Steamboat Frank,’’ often says his wife is 
far ahead of him in gifts—and all the people say amen. 
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It was intended to have the little boys present our helpful 
Anna Gordon with bows and arrows, but as she did not ac- 
company me, I took them from Vinta, a bright Cherokee 
lady, who is postmistress there, Mrs. Arnold, and she made 
anice little speech, telling them she ‘‘ was glad they meant 
tomake the Modoc biood respected, even as the Cherokees 
were proud of theirs, and had made it honorable.” Then, 
to my entire surprise, four bright-eyed Modoc girls came 
forward, and holding a pretty bead basket trimmed with 
ribbon, they made, in perfect English and admirable con- 
cert, the following speech (written out for me by them): 

DEAR Miss WILLARD—We feel thankful to our Heavenly 
Father that we have been permitted to look into your face 
and listen to the good words you have spoken, and hope 
that they will do us and our people good. We are poor lit- 
tle Indian children, and have nothing very nice that we can 
give you, but will you please accept this little basket as a 
token of our love, and when you look upon it remember the 
little Modoe girls. And now may the Lord bless thee and 
keep thee; the Lord make his face to shine upon thee and 
be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace.” 

Well, when those fresh young voices ceased, it was very 
quiet in the little church, for I tried in vain to speak, and 
we all cried together. 
wonderful—the change in these ‘‘ Modoces of the lava beds,”’ 
and the dear gospel temperance cause which had brought us 
face to face, had renewed so many ruined lives of those who 
sat about me, that I wished in vain ‘ that my tongue might 
utter the thoughts that arose in me.”’ 

After which I told them that I had been welcomed by 
noble people in many different States; by Governor St. 
John, of Kansas, and Colquett, of Georgia, in words most 
brotherly; I had also talked with the great chief at the 
White House, and sat down at his table, but never until 
these little Modocs spoke had my heart been so deeply touch- 
ed by human words that I had vainly tried to make reply. 

In the afternoon we rode six miles across a lovely country, 
tothe Wyandotte Mission, where Dr. Kirk, a Friend from In- 
diana, has athriving school. Here we saw Chief Cotter, who 
went with Fremont on his expedition, a noble, kindly looking 
man, whose gray hairs and fair complexion contrast strongly 
with the unmixed blood of the Modoes, many of whom 
eame to this meeting, and whose dark countenances and 
immensely tall heads tell of a will power greater than any 
“east’’ can show in the famous phrenological collection of 
Fowler and Wells. 

It was a day most memorable, and a fit crown to my long 
trip, with its circuit of all the Southern States save West 
Virginia, its priceless friendships and the forty new W. C. 
T. Unions, in which dear Georgia Hulse McLeod and I have 
so gratefully rejoiced. 

Next day Colonel D. B. Dyer, Indian Agent, drove me 
twenty-five miles to take the cars at Baxter Springs, for the 
De Kalb convention. Colonel Dyer is a thorough temper- 
ance man, and keeps a police force of forty Indians on the 
alert, enforcing the prohibitory and other laws in his large 
agency, which includes two hundred thousand acres of land, 
with fifteen hundred Indians belonging to eight different 
tribes. The entire Territory includes eighty-seven thousand 
Indians, thirty-seven tribes and thirty-two languages. 

Iought to have said that Mrs. Dyer, an Illinois lady, by 
the way, did the driving of the two spirited horses that 
¢areered with us across the bright and fragrant prairie, and 
I wish to add that she told me she had often taken that 
long drive alone and without weapons. We must revise 
eur ignorant ideas of the Indian Territory by the fact that 
it is full of churehes, school houses, and homes, and that it 
is minus tramps and saloons—two prevailing accompani- 
ments of the white man’s civilization. 

Yours, for the day when all cities may be as reputable and 
as safe. FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


| to see the difference. 





Somehow it was so blessed and so | 





A MISSING SCIENCE. 


The science in question is a science of human action. 
This, however, is a very ambiguous phrase: we require far 
stricter language. A science of human action, in some 
sense or other, has been often declared possible; but never, 
to my knowledge, in the sense I am about to attach to it. It 
has been declared possible in kindred senses; but never in 
the same sense: and though the likeness here implied is im- 
portant, it is important mainly because it will help us 
I shall be best able, perhaps, to ex- 
plain my own sense, by referring to the writer who has, 
I think, come most near to it. The writer is Buckle. Let 
us briefly reconsider his position, his aim, and methods. 

The science Buckle sought to establish, he called the 
Science of History; and that such a science was at least 
conceivably possible, must, he argued, be plain to every 
one who assented to the following propositions:—‘That 
when we perform an action, we perform it in consequence 
of some motive or motives; that those motives are the re- 
sult of some antecedents; and that therefore if we are ac- 
quainted with the whole of the antecedents and with all 
the laws of their movements, we could, with unerring cer- 
tainty, predict the whole of their immediate results.’”’ If 
we believe thus much, he urged, we must see that the 
science is possible conceivably: if we turn to the materials 
to our hand, we shall see that it is possible actually, and 
that we shall be able in the end—the following are his own 
words—“‘to discover the principles which govern the char- 
acter and the destiny of nations.’? The materials in ques- 
tion he discusses at great length; and they are many in 
kind and character: but there is one class on which he 
dwells especially; and which alone gives meaning to the 
others. This is the class of material supplied to us by statis- 
tics. Statistics, he points out, afford a new kind of evi- 
dence; and they put us in possession of a new order of facts. 
They have completely revolutionized our conception of hu- 
man conduct. They have shown us what we might else 
have dreamt about, but could never have hoped to prove— 
the sameness of human conduct, when under the same cir- 
cumstances. This holds good apparently of even the small- 
est matters. Thus there is a startling regularity, every 
year, in the number of letters posted without any direction. 
Marriages and murders recur in the same way; so does the 
proportion between male and female births. There is an- 
other example more striking still. ‘“‘Among public and 
registered crimes,’’ writes Buckle, ‘‘there is none which 
seems so completely dependent on the individual as suicide. 
‘ It may therefore very naturally be thought im- 
practicable to refer suicide to general principles, or to detect 
anything like regularity in an offence which is so eccentric, 
so solitary, so impossible to control by legislation, and 
which the most vigilant police can do nothing to diminish. 

These being the peculiarities of this singular 
crime, it is surely an astonishing fact that all the evidence 
we possess respecting it, points to one great conclusion 

that suicide is merely the product of the general con- 
dition of society. In a given state of society, a 
certain number of persons must put an end to their own 
life. This is the general law; and the special question as to 
who shall commit the crime, depends, of course, upon 
special laws; which, however, in their total action, must 
obey the larger social law to which they are all subordi- 
nate ”’ 

Such was the method of observation, and such was the 
first great inference, on which Buckle sought to base the 
study of the science of history. Statistics of human actions 
were, of course, not to be our only materials. We were to 
study them in connection with numerous other conditions, 
such as climate, culture, and politics. That, however, we 
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may take for granted: it is not to the point here. What is 
to the point is his treatment of the actions themselves, and 
his celebrated contention as to the scientific way of observ- 
ing them. This, as we have seen, amounts to the following 
doctrine: that nothing is to be done by observing individual 
eases, whether of events or of a mental process. Sucha 
method he calls the ‘‘metaphysical,’’ and hardly any con- 
clusion, he says, has ever been arrived at by it, that is not 
either trivial, or else uncertain. Nor is the reason of this, 
he thinks, far to seek. ‘‘Everything,’’ he writes, ‘‘we at 
present know, has been ascertained by studying phenomena, 
from which all casual disturbances having been removed, 
the law remains as a conspicuous residue. And this can 
only be done by observations so numerous as to eliminate 
the disturbances, or else by experiments so delicate as to 
isolate the phenomena. One of these conditions is essential 
to all inductive science; but neither of them does the meta- 
physician obey: so that while he, on the one 
hand, is unable to isolate his observations from disturb- 
ances, he, on the other hand, refuses to adopt the only re- 
maining precaution—he refuses so to enlarge his survey as 
to eliminate the disturbances by which his observations are 
troubled.” 

Buckle applies these werds, in the place from which I 
quote them, to metaphysical studies commonly so called; 
but he uses such studies as a passing illustration only: he 
is really aiming at the study of action and of history. What 
he urges comes to this: just as the philosopher makes no 
solid discoveries by merely studying a single mind, so the 
student of history makes no solid discoveries by merely 
studying single lives, single events, or even single periods. 

Such is the outline of the argument in Buckle’s opening 
chapters; and I venture here to remind the reader of it, not 
that I may criticize the method which it advocates, but that 
[ may point out a want in the materials, and, above all, in 
the subject matter, to which that method is to be applied. 
The science of history, Buckle says, is based upon many 
other sciences; they alone make it possible. What I shall 
try to make clear is, that of those other sciences, there is 
one that has been completely missed by him. He has 
grazed it, he has touched it, but he has never laid his hands 
upon it. It is still to the world as much a missing science, 
as was political economy at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury. The best name I can give to this science is, I think, 
the science of human character. 

I willexplain my meaning further. Let us return to the 
passage just quoted, in which Buckle speaks of suicide. 
There is no act, he says, ‘‘which seems so completely de- 
pendent on the individual.”’ That, however, is only seem- 
ing: what it is really dependent on, is ‘‘the general condi- 
tion of society;’”’ and, consequently, what the man of 
science must study, is not the private history of any indi- 
vidual suicide, but the number of such men in recurring 
periods, and the relation of this number to general social 
conditions. Now here, it seems to me, we have apiece of 
slovenly thinking, which underlies and vitiates the whole 
of Buckle’s system. It may be quite true, or at least we 
may suppose it to be, that between the particular act, and 
the general social conditions, there does. exist the strict re- 
lation that he says there does. But if this be so, why is it? 
The relation exists in virtue of a chain of events or facts, 
the last link in which is the private character of the in- 
dividual; and were this character different, the act would 
be different also. Given a bold man instead of a timid one, 
a@ sanguine man instead of a phlegmatic one, we might see 
resulting from the very same external causes, not suicide, 
but a fresh start in life. Indeed, Buckle himself has pointed 


out at length what a complex internal process, on the part. 


of the agent, is involved in the commission of the act— 
what a nice balancing of motion, what aconflict of thoughts 





and passions: and the’ same is the case with any act what. 
ever. Surely then one would think that this internal pro. 
cess—this process in the consciousness of the individual, 
was a thing requiring study. It may be wholly dependens 
on external causes, certainly: but still, in producing their 
result, the external causes depend equally upon it. Buckle, 
however, has failed to note this. He has overlooked g 
truth, whilst busy in exposing fallacy. We shall never, he 
says, understand an act by the most careful study possible 
of the character of the man committing it. And in this he 
is quite right; but he leaps from this truth to a most 
strangely illogical conclusion. Because we shall never un. 
derstand an act by studying only its immediate anteced. 
ents or conditions, therefore, he says, these antecedents or 
conditions are not to be studied at all. His contention, as 
we have seen, is, that when dealing with biographical de. 
tails, such as a man’s own conscious emotions on any given 
occasion, we can not, as he says, ‘isolate the phenomena,” 
or rise from our observations to any scientific generaliza- 
tion. And of course this is true; there can be no science of 
any single character, just as there can be no science of any 
single mind. Butit is surely strange that Buckle, with all 
his materials before him, did not rise from this truth to an- 
other, which is next door to it:—that though there can be 
no science of any character in particular there can be a 
science of human character,in general. 

Let us take, for instance, the case ofa vast mob of enthus- 
iasts, inspired like one man, with a single purpose, such as 
the destruction of the Bastile, we will say, or the condemn- 
ing the arrest of Mr. Parnell. Now, it is plain that no 
member of either of the mobs in question, could com- 
pletely explain his presence in it, by any pers nal con- 
fessions of his own. The Bastile fell from causes which its 
direct destroyers were unconscious of. Mr. Gladstone is 
cheered or hissed under exactly the same conditions. 
Events and circumstances are involved in each case, which 
may perhaps be traced out by the scientific historian, but 
which are utterly invisible and unknown totheactors. In- 
deed, these last,in their joint action, may be exemplifyings 
recondite law, whose very existence is yet undreamed of. 
But though in looking at such events jn a broad scientific 
light, the confession of a single mobsman would be of very 
little use to us, there are two points to remember. 

A mob collects and acts, we say, owing to certain remote 
causes, and in obedience to a certain law. Let us admit 
that. But in the first place, be the law never so general, 
and the causes never so minute, the law exists, and the 
effect follows the causes, only in virtue of each mobsman 
being a man of certain character. In a mob of twenty 
thousand men, there are twenty thousand characters, twenty 
thousand sets of motives working; and the conduct of the 
mob is the exact resultant of these. We are accustomed, 
it is true, to ignore this fact in language. We speak ofa 
mob as though it were really a single animal. We say that 
it got excited, that it was appeased, or that it did this or 
that. But we speak thus for the sake of convenience only. 
What we mean is, that twenty thousand men got excited at 
the same moment, that they were appeased at the same 
moment, or that they did this or that in concert; and they 
acted in such a way because they were severally of such and 
such characters, and because each man, owing to certain 
causes, was glad or angry, or hopeful or despairing. 

Now, here comes the grand point to remember: no two 
men have the same history; no two men have the same 
moral character, and the character is therefore different of 
each of our twenty thousand mobsmen. In spite, however; 
of such differences in character, we have a complete 
unanimity of action. Now, to what can this be due? It 
must be due to the fact that our supposed twenty thousand 
characters have, in spite of their differences, certain points 
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on which they all agree; indeed, it is only in virtue of such 

ment that their joint action is possible. Let us con- 
sider the point further. Of all these thousands of men each 
man has his own separate temperament, his own separate 
interests. The passions that direct him asa mobsman may 
be quite dormant in private life: and any two out of the 
pumber, under ordinary circumstances, might seem con- 
trasted rather than similar characters; they might indeed 
beso. But when they all act together for one common pur- 
pose, all other countless differences disappear for the time 
being; they cancel out, as it were, leaving nothing but 
points of agreement; and the mob becomes virtually a 
single organism, whose strength or weakness is as some 
multiple of its parts. 

Now, here are the exact conditions required for scientific 
observation. What is before us is the action, not of any 
special characters, but of average human character, when 
formed and excited by certain antecedents and circum- 
stances. As Buckle says, ‘all casua] disturbances have 
been eliminated,’’ and ‘‘ the law remained a conspicuous 
residue ;’”’ or at least the facts remain out of which a law 
may be formulated. 

Ihave mentioned the case of a mob merely because it is a 
familiar example, and may help to introduce the conception 
that I wish to make familiar,the conception of a science of 
character; but I have got to state explicitly the first broad 
fact which such a conception presupposes, namely, that just 
as ina mob, men for the time being are influenced by the 
same motives, and have virtually the same character, so in 
all human society a similar thing holds good. In other 
words, despite the infinite idiosyncrasies of men, there is a 
character common to all of them. Under every difference 


there is a residue of entire sameness; there is such a thing, 
in short, as the common human character, which is as 
proper a subject for scientific study as are the mental pro- 


cesses which are the subject-matter of logic. Just as logic 
is the science of the laws of thought, so is the science I speak 
of the science of the laws of action. Of course this common 
character is an abstraction, in a way in which the common 
mind is not. We all think alike; we do not all act alike. 
We shall all add up with the same result the figures in a 
tailor’s bill; we shall not all add up with the same result 
the inducements to incur or pay it. And for this there is 
an obvious reason. The action of the mind is entirely in- 
dependent of circumstances, while the action of character 
is, within limits, entirely at their mercy. This fact, how- 
ever, does not inthe least make against what I am urging, 
for all the numberless varieties in question come from 
quantitative varieties of the same collection of elements. 
Let us pause here for a moment; and for the sake of com- 
plete clearness, let us consider what we mean by character. 
We may express this in either of two ways: we may say 
that we mean by it susceptibility to motive, or we may say 
_ that we mean by it the development and the organization of 
impulse. We mean by a man’s character, the proportion of 
force exerted on him by indolence or activity, by ambition 
or pride or envy, by selfishness or by sympathy, and so on; 
and what I am now insisting on is, that though this pro- 
portion is different in each man, yet it varies according to 
certain laws and only within certain limits; that is so far 
as the events of history are like each other, the same forces 
of character have gone to causing them; and that the con- 
hection between the two can be established on a scientific 
basis. For instance, whevever a nation has emerged from 
barbarism into civilization, when wealth has been accumu 
lated or distributed, when aristocracies have gained power, 
or when the masses have tried to deprive them of it, all 
these events are the product of the action of human char- 
acter; in so far as they repeat themselves, they are the pro- 
duct of the same action, and the laws of this action are 





ascertainable. Let us take the following proposition, for 
instance: All progress is due to the ambition or the covetous- 
ness of a minority. Now, this proposition, or something very 
like it, has been often proposed and often quarreled over 
already. But the way in which it has been thus dealt with 
has been essentially an unscientific way. It has been dealt 
with as a matter of opinion—as a subject for sagacity, or 
shrewdness, or general wisdom; not as a question for strict 
scientific inquiry, which conceivably, at least, is capable of 
being decided absolutely. Iam not here discussing whether 
the above proposition be true. I am merely insisting that, 
supposing it to be true, it can be established as a truth of 
science, and that all the larger phenomena of human pro- 
gress can be connected with character in an equally rigid 
way. 

If any inference is to be drawn from the facts brought 
before us by statisticians— by such facts as those that Buckle 
dwells upon—surely the above inference is inevitable; or 
rather we may say that itis not an inference from such facts 
at all, but only the reverse side of them. Character repeats 
itself in the same way, and in the same degree, that acts 
repeat themselves. The former is implied by the latter. 

That the truth of this has not been realized hitherto is due 
partly to its being such a very obvious truth. That some 
sort of sameness exists in human character, is one of the 
first assumptions on which all conduct is based. We 
assume it whenever we offer a cabman some extra payment 
in order that he may drive us quicker; and we could at any 
moment multiply such instances indefinitely. The instance 
of the cabman, however, is enough here; let us glance for a 
moment atthat. Outof the mass of city cabmen, we might, 
of course, find individuals who would not drive us quicker 
for any extra payment. Ill-temper, or drunkenness, might 
stand in the way; or the horse might be so lame that it 
could do no more than hobble; or so fresh that it would 
naturally go its quickest. But, taking the cabmen asa body, 
and eliminating all casual disturbances, the following law 
‘‘remains as a conspicuous residue,” that their speed, be- 
yond a certain limit, is proportionate to their expectation of 
payment. Now, common sense and common . experience 
tell us this; and we reach the conclusion so readily, that 
we overlook the fact that it is a genuine scientific generali- 
zation. Such, however, it undoubtedly is, though to under- 
stand it fully, it must be taken with many others; and in 
the same way, in our more trivial thoughts and actions, we 
are arguing from generalizations of an equally scientifie 
nature. In other words, the science of human character is, 
to some extent, unconsciously mastered by all of us; we 
unconsciously ascribe to its truths a general and scientifie 
validity. If this »e so, it may be asked, ‘‘Why go through 
the ceremony of studying it? Has not common sense 
instructed us in it already?’’ And to this comes the old 
answer, that science is common sense organized, and 
our common sense on these matters has to be organ- 
ized still. We know much about human conduct; but 
there is much about which we are still ignorant; and 
our ignorance is daily betraying itself in the most 
momentous questions that are before us. Take, for ex- 
ample, the question of moral conduct. What a num- 
Ler of theories rival schools are maintaining! The theo- 
logian takes one view of the matter, the positivist takes 
another; and each of these views implies, in its last an- 
alysis, certain conflicting generalizations as to the action of 
human character. In the domain of polities, this is still 
more apparent. The socialist and the defender of property, 
the advocate of equality and the advocate of inequality, all 
rest their views on certain implied propositions as to the 
auction of human impulses, and the degree to which they 
are capable of being modified. But these propositions, so 
far from having been verified, have never even been formu- 
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‘lated and placed together. They remain hidden in the fog 
of semi-conscious implication. Buckle himself remarks 
this in a note, though he never follows up the train of 
thought suggested by it. ‘‘A man,’’ he says, “ after reading 
everything that has been written on moral conduct and 
philosophy, will find himself nearly as much in the dark as 
when his studies first began. The most accurate investiga- 
tors of the human mind have hitherto been the poets, 
particularly Homer and Shakspere; but these extraordi- 
nary observers mainly occupied themselves with the con- 
crete phenomena of life; and if they analyzed, as they 
probably did, they have concealed the steps of the process, 
so that now we can only verify their conclusions em- 
pirically.”” And it will be found, I think, that the ignorance 
here mentioned is one of the chief causes of the present 
social ferment. Toa very great extent all parties are fight- 
ing in the dark—radical and conservative equally. Neither 
ean account scientifically for whatever faith is in them. 
The radical attacks the conservative, assuming that equality 
1s desirable. The conservative attacks the socialist, assum- 
ing that property is sacred. But each side assumes the very 
thing that it ought to prove. It assumes certain propo- 
sitions with regard to human character and human capa- 
bility ; and it never seeks to verify these propositions by any 
method that has ever been known to science. Such an 
initial study is of equal importance to every side. On this 
common ground, not of opinion, but of fact and evidence, 
every side might meet, and go together for at least a part of 
their journey. Numberless differences, by which politicians 
and social reformers are now divided, would then be impos- 
sible. They would be laid to rest by the compelling power 
of demonstration; and a change would be produced in the 
world of practical politics, analogous to that produced by 
the study of political economy. It would be the same in 
kind, and far greater in degree. 

One of the causes why the science of character has been 
overlooked, has been the fact, as I have said already, that 
many of its truths are so obvious. But there is another 
eause also, which I shall now proceed to mention. Law, it 
is said, arises because of transgression. A crime is not pro- 
hibited until it has been committed by some one. The 
same thing is true in theology. The church does not define 
its truths till some heretic definitely denies them. In the 
same way, too, the science of character has been hitherto 
neglected, because, in so far as its general truths are con- 
cerned, nearly all the civilized world has, till lately, been 
in agreement. It has been needless to formulate what was 
never doubted. But during the present century all this has 
been changing. The conception of human progress has 
been growing more vivid, if not distincter; and countless 
schemes for improving the structure of society have been 
exciting and dividing men throughout the whole of Europe. 
Social phenomena, which are as old as the oldest civiliza- 
tion, which have always reproduced themselves wherever 
men rose from savagery, and which were once, though not 
hailed as blessings, at all events accepted as necessities, are 
now in some quarters declared to be quite removable, and 
the blind passions of the ignorant are being industriously 
excited against them. This statement does not apply only 
to the extreme section of Nihilists, or German Socialists. 
The same unsettled views as to the possibilities of human 
nature, are to be found in a less degree amongst our English 
radicals; nor when we recollect that the chief of the phe- 
nomena in question is inequality, will the remark be unin- 
telligible. The question, therefore, now is being daily 
brought before us, how far are certain things removable, 
which a certain set of men are clamoring to have removed? 
How far, for instance, can we remove social inequality? 
and, if we remove it, what else must we remove with it? 
Now, toa man like Buckle, these were not practical ques- 
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tions at all; and the way he touches on them is very sig. 
nificant. Thus the following passage is a case in point, 
“In every country,” he says, ‘‘as soon as the accumulation 
of wealth has reached a certain point, the produce of each 
man’s labor becomes more than sufficient for his own sup- 
port: it is therefore no longer necessary that all should 
work, and there is formed a separate class, the members of 
which pass their lives for the most part in the pursuit of 
pleasure; a very few, however, in the acquisition and dif. 
fusion of knowledge.’’ Now this passage—and there are 
several, though not more than several like it—is introduced 
by him as though it were almost a parenthesis. It is intro- 
duced as a connecting link between his discussions of two 
subjects, and he aims in it, not at informing the reader of 
doubtful matter, but merely as reminding him of something 
that was not only well known, but completely understood al- 
Why a “separate cluss is formed, the members of 
which pass their lives for the most part in the pursuit of 
pleasure,”’ or why such a class, though always a small 
minority, has always existed in every civilized community, 
this Buckle never inquires—it never even seems to have oc- 
curred to him that it was a possible subject for inquiry ; and 
thus it is that he has overlooked the necessity for a science 
of character. Had he lived in the present day he would 
have seen things differently. He would have seen that a 
mass of propositions, which to him seemed so undoubted 
that there was no need even to analyze them, were being 
unconsciously ignored in many places, and being openly 
denied in others; and the promise or the danger implied in 
these views would have forced him to apply himself toa 
scientific study of them. Instead of accepting the patent 
historical fact that all civilizations hitherto have been based 
on social inequality, he would have inquired carefully into 
the exact causes of it, and have tried to ascertain how far 


| these causes could be modified. 


Had it occured to him to do this, the materials he has al- 
ready collected would have brought him, not to the science 
of character, but at all events to the threshold of it; they 
would bave brought him, that is, to the first general propo- 
sition which the believer in the science is required to assent 
to, and which at once explains its scope, and shows its pos- 
sibility. That proposition is this: the structure of society 
is the outcome of the structure of human character. Let a 
society be what it will, let wealth and power be distributed 
in it as they may, its structure at any given period is de- 
pendent on, or is rather the expression of, the character of 
the men comprising it. Let this fact once be fully realized, 
and a significant rebuke is conveyed to a number of modern 
theorists. Let us take the celebrated saying, for instance, 
“that inequality is the source of all social misery, and that 
our aim must be, therefore, to do away with inequality.” 
Now, this doctrine may be true, or it may not be true; but 
the men who begin with maintaining it, begin at the wrong 
place. The scientific way of beginning is as follows:— 
whatever exists in society, or whatever has existed, has 
been the outcome, has been the expression of human char- 
acter. Whatever features in society have been most perma- 
nent, or have most constantly reproduced themselves, have 
expressed the most permanent features in human character. 
Of such social features one of the most permanent has been 
inequality ; therefore inequality is the effect, or the expres 
sion of something that has been most permanent in human 
character itself; and thus the complete statement of the 
great radical thesis would be, not that the source of all 
social misery is inequality, but that the source of all social 
misery is the human character, or at least certain elements 
in it. And the full statement of this-radieal programme of 
progress is, not that inequality must be done away with, 
but that human character must be altered. 

The value or the fatuity of any great seheme of progres* 
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will never be understood until it is clearly recognized that 
this, in the long run, is what is involved in all of them. 
They all depend on our powers of altering the human char- 
acter—of ‘eliminating or reducing some motives, and of 
strengthening others; of creating a new balance of impulse 
within the average man. 

Now in supposing such a change possible, there is no 
prima-facie absurdity. Although the first thing that we 
assume in action is the uniformity of human character, the 
first thing that strikes us in observation is its diversity. 
We see it-not only diverse in different people, but in differ- 
ent nations, and at different epochs. We see changes in 
the average character, in which whole nations and epochs 
share. One of the best-marked examples of this is the 
change that has been either caused or expressed by Chris- 
tianity, and which has been co-extensive with the entire 
civilized world. This of itself will be quite enough to re- 
mind us how greatly human nature is capable of being 
modified, and how naturally the hope may suggest itself 
that it may be modified yet further. The scientific thinker, 
however, should not be content with natural hopes. He 
must know that many things are impossible that at first 
sight seem almost inevitable, and that some plausible ex- 
pectations are often the most misleading. This is especially 
the case in a question like the present, where the point at 
issue is, not whether a certain thing can be done or not 
done, but whether it can be done or not done to a certain 
or given extent. Human nature can be modified; we all 
know that. What we want to know is how far can the 
process be carried; and this is a point which none of the 
philosophers of progress has ever yet investigated in any 
scientific way. The whole inquiry, let me once again re- 
peat it, is still a missing science, aud the more clearly we 
realize the questions that the science will deal with, the 
more clearly. shall we realize that they have never been 
dealt with hitherto.—TZhe Contemporary Review. 

RE Se ae 


THE SACREDNESS OF THE SECU- 
‘ LAR CALLING. 


One of the most wonderful phenomena in the history of 
civilization is the conservative and constructive power 
which Christianity exerted from the time of its first procla- 
mation, while it contained revolutionary matter enough to 
burst in pieces the social structure of the world. It came 
as a doctrine of liberty into a world which slavery was 
steadily destroying; it came as a doctrine of equality into a 
world in which the classes were sundered by an impaxsa- 
blechasm, and cursed each other with the most furious hate; 
it camg as a doctrine of fraternity into a world in which 
the nations regarded each other as natural enemies, and in 
which war was magnified as the noblest activity of man- 
kind. And it preached its doctrines with no uncertain em- 
phasis or trembling tone. Boldly, clearly, persistently, as 
men who knew that the authority of heaven was behind 
them to sustain their words, its preachers proclaimed, in 
face of bonds and wounds, and death itself, that in Christ 
“there is yeither Greek nor Jew, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for we are all one in 
Christ Jesus.””. “One is your Master, even Christ; and all 
ye are brethren.”’ 

This was their message, and they rang it out with heaven- 
born energy in the ears of an enslaved, envenomed, and 
wrangling world. And the word wrought mightily. It was 
no formula of a philosopher, or vision of a poet; the world 
had these in abundance, and was fairly weary of them; and 
it was content to leave them to the sophists or the dream- 
ers, the easy, cultured, luxurious children of fortune, who 
seemed born ‘‘to lie reclined, on the hills as gods together, 
careless of mankind.’’ No! these preachers of the gospel 
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went into the streets and into the market-places, into the 
workshops and the dens of sin, misery, and crime, and 
made the world listen to them. It heard them gladly as it- 
heard their Master, and for the same reason. It could not 
help it. They laid their finger on its sore; they touched 
the seat of all its weakness and pain. Though they spake 
of invisible heavenly thiags, men felt somehow that they 
were things with which every man’s life had very directly to 
do, and which lay as near to the wise conduct of this world’s 
business as vital air and daily bread. And they spake 
with authority, with the ring of Divine truth in their tones, 
and with the momentum of a Divine force in their words. 
And so the world listened to them. 1t was stirred to the 
depths of its nature; there was such movement, such pres- 
sure, such budding and swelling as had never been known 
upon earth since the Spirit of the living God moved upon 
the face of the primeval Chaos, and Cosmos began to 
bloom under his quickening breath. They had not long 
been preaching before their enemies, those who dreaded 
the light, the liberty, and the life of their gospel, charged 
them with having ‘‘turned the world upside down,’’ which, 
as it had been wrong side up since sin entered into it and 
marred its divine order, precisely expressed its need. But 
that is not the point here. The important matter is that 
it was not an esoteric and inoperative doctrine. It was for 
the great world, and it wrought on and in the great world 
mightily. But there was no revolution, or any approach 
to revolution. Despots tyrannized and subjects submitted ; 
masters commanded and slaves obeyed; women still lived 
under the yoke, workmen still toiled in the workshops, and 
peasants in the fields, for a beggar’s subsistence; war raged 
as of old, and classes struggled for mastery, as in the ages 
before the gospel of liberty and brotherhood was preached 
unto men. Whatever this “turning the world upside 
down”’ might mean, and it meant something very real 
indeed, it manifestly did not mean the subversion of the 
visible order and the dissolution of the organic structure of 
society. To the eye all wenton as of old, as far as appeared 
on the surface. No universal revolt of slaves, no demand 
for the emancipation of women, no strike of the oppressed 
and afflicted children of toil, signalized the advent of the 
Redeemer, who came to the world with this promise on his. 
lips, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
appointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath 
sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable 
year ef the Lord.’’ 

And the reason of this is plain. The gospel came purely 
as a spiritual force to work on and in the spiritual nature of 
men. It aimed at, and would have, no mere reconstruction 
of society; it cared much more for its renewing. Its one 
instrument of regeneration was the influence which Christ 
could establish and the power which he could wield over 
individual consciences and hearts. All remained the same 
to the eye in the visible order of society. But to those who 
could pierce through the veil to the inner springs and 
processes of life, a wonderful transforming power was seen 
to be at work. Men were learning in their innermost souls 
lessons of truth, justice, and charity, which, first reaching 
their own hearts and homes, would work outwards and 
regenerate society. But, like all purely spiritual forces, it 
wrought inwardly and silently, and guarded and saved 
while it restored. If the first message of the gospel had 
run thus: ‘The constitution of society is wrong from the 
foundations; God’s commandment is—level all thrones, 
break ali yokes, abolish all class distinctions, and all will 
go well,’’ then, with the enormous force which the powers 
of the invisible world which the gospel unveiled could 
bring to bear on men, it would have torn society in pieces. 
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But its message was from the first—‘‘There is something 
far more profoundly important to be attended to than the 
reconstruction of society; there is an evil within far more 
deadly than all the tyrannies and wrongs which afflict 
the earth. Deny thyself, and take up thy cross and 
follow in the Master’s footsteps, and then all will begin to 
go wellin thy world.” This was its first imperative man- 
date. Reformers who begin the reformation within never 
fail to work in a very self-controlled and reverent fashion, 
and will save far more than they can destroy. 

The great revelation of Christianity was the revelation of 
life and immortality. The Resurrection made man a 
citizen of a spiritual and eternal state. The Church was 
built on this truth as 1tscorner-stone. The apostles preached 
*‘Jesus and the Resurrection.’’ The resurrection and reign 
of the man Christ Jesus, the Lord of Glory, was the truth, 
faith in which re-made the world. It changed at once the 
whole of man’s relations and surroundings. It seemed to 
dwarf this world utterly in comparison with the eternal 
state which it revealed. The curtains of sense were lifted 
all round him, and man found himself in the midst of a 
great universe of spiritual being, with which his life had 
profound and pregnant relations, and in which he was 
destined to live on, bearing the glorious burden of his free- 
dom, and reaping the harvest of his deeds through eternity. 
The entrance of the risen man Christ Jesus into that unseen 
world, which was the fundamental article of the Christian 
creed, and his reign on its throne, lent to it a vivid reality, 
an absorbing interest, an overmastering importance, which 
threatened to arf the interests, occupations, and relations 
of this life to nothingness, and to concentrate all man’s 
energies on the interior workings of his spiritual nature; on 
which he was taught to believe his destinies for eternity 
were absolutely dependent; by which he would be raised to 
celestial bliss and splendor, or doomed toeverlasting misery 
and shame. We are hardly in a position to measure the 
force of the impact of that revelation on man. To us the 
thought of the celestial world, and our relations to it as 
immortal spirits, is as familiar as the visible objects of the 
creation around us. We are born, we are nurtured, and 
grow up into life, knowing that we are immortal beings, 
and that our destinies reach on through eternity. We 
breathe, we live in the atmosphere of the world of spirits; 
the whole system of things into which we are born and in 
which we live takes for granted .man’s responsibility before 
the Eternal Judge, and the eternal issues which wait upon 
the decisions of his will. Our daily speech, our higher lit- 
erature, our legislation, tosay nothing of our hymns and our 
prayers, recognize that the powers of the unseen world are 
brought to bear upon our lives. But then it was a new and 
transcendently wonderful world, which the gospel revealed. 
Men were ravished with its beauty, and fairly intoxicated 
with its joy. The splendid visions unveiled in the Apoca- 
lypse, painting out in full form the reticent suggestion of 
St. Paul, ‘Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him;’’ these glorious 
unveilings of the sphere to whose citizenship man’s life in 
Christ was lifted, and in which his lot was cast for ever, 
flashed out io startling contrast to the toil, the squalor, the 
wretchedness, in which on earth the heir of everlasting 
glory seemed doomed to spend his weary days. Why these 
tedious tasks, these squalid surroundings, this ceaseless 
toiling, moiling, and wrangling about things that perish, 
when we have but to close our eyes and our ears to the 
squalors and wailings around us, to rise by faith into em- 
pyrean regions, to catch some vision of celestial splendors, 
and hear some echo of the everlasting hymn, which, 
musical as the voice of many waters, and mighty as the 
voice of many tnunders, pealed around the eternal throne? 





Students of Elizabethan literature will recall the inspiration 


‘of joy and hope which the discovery of the new world kindled 


in the old world’s somewhat worn and weary heart. The 
tales which were brought home of the exquisite beauty and 
the lavish bounty of the new-found regions seized on man’s 
imagination, and filled him with a boundless sense of 
power and a glorious kindling of hope. The peerless im- 
aginative literature of that time is its fruit. Man walked 
with a firmer step, with a freer port, with a bolder outlook, 
when he found how large and splendid was his world. But 
this is only a faint image of the kindling inspiration which 
fired man’s spirit when the revelation of life and im- 
mortality made his world as wide as heaven. ‘‘ Who would 
fardels bear,’’ he was tempted to cry. ‘‘and grunt and sweat 
under this load of life, when this invisible world of radiant 
glory is unveiled to my vision, and will soon be open to my 
steps ?’’. A king’s son, the heir of all things, and bound te 
toil, and sweat, and groan over tasks which seem fitter for 
the beasts! There is something wrong at heart, he was 
tempted to say, in the whole system of things which pre- 
sents such anomalies; let usstrike work and claim our royal 
share of all the gifts and advantages which this life will 
yield tous; orlet us hurry through it, that we may the sooner 
claim our inheritance in heaven, 

These words indicate two very great dangers to the order, 
to the very structure, of society, which arose out of the pro- 
mulgation of the gospel of life and immortality. Men were 
tempted to despise the tasks aid toils of their daily callings, 
and all the petty beggurly interests, as they seemed, with 
which they had to do; and men of a loftier strain were 
tempted to despise life itself, and to cast it away eagerly, 
that the joys and glories of the heavenly life might be the 
more swiftly theirown. That the first temptation began te 
work even in the apostle’s days we have many significant 
indications, such as 2 Thess. iii. 6-16.. And the second 
temptation is hinted at in a passage from the apostte’s own 
experience, Phil. i. 21-25. We can easily estimate how 
that would work in minds less firmly balanced and surely 
established than his own. Accordingly it was not long 
before the passion for martyrdom became so strong, even in 
boys and girls, that it had to be met by stern enactments, 
and was with grievous difficulty restrained. But of the real 
gravity of the danger the history of the monastic orders is 
the strongest witness. 

At the root of the monastic life lie the two principles al- 
ready indicated. The monk said to himself, This ceaseless 
toil for bread, shelter, and clothes, is a beggarly occupation 
for an immortal spirit; I leave it to the children of this 
world, it suits their ideas and hopes; I will cling to the 
living bread, the robe of righteousness, the home in heaven; 
and the more I can macerate and enfeeble this accursed 
flesh, which has the devil’s mark upon it, and the taint of 
sin in all its blood, the sooner I shall be there. And. the 
passion for the monastic life became so dominant that there 
was a very real danger in some regions of the overthrow of 
the whole order of society. Men set themselves in throngs 
to reduce to a minimum their «arthly needs and activities, 
and to wear down the flesh by austerities and mortifications; 
careless wholly what became of the world and at its mun- 
dane interests, scorning them too much to care if they per- 
ished. Nor is this an old world question. Always there is 
this startling contrast between their condition and calling 
present with men. Always, like Peter, when they realize 
their sonship, the powers and prerogative of their calling of 
God in Christ, they want to walk on the water, and to eman- 
cipate themselves from the material conditions of their pres- 
ent. They are tempted to rage at the limitations of their con- 
dition, the narrow round, the common task, the petty cares, 
amid which they are doomed to spend their weary days. 
Always, until they open their minds and hearts to take im 
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the doctrine of the spiritual sacredness of the secular calling, 
and to hear the word by which the great apostle, with far- 
sighted prescience of the way in which things were tending, 
settled both the spiritual and the secular life of men on firm 
foundations, ‘‘ Brethren, let every man wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God.” 

The apostle, in these words, with wonderful wisdom and 
foresight, lays down a principle which, rightly understood 
and seized in all its bearings, secures the higher develop- 
ment of the social and political life of mankind. It is, as 
has been pointed ovt already, the principle of order; we 
shall find that is the principle of progress too. 

But what are the underlying truths; on what bases does 
it rest? 

Fundamentally it rests on the incarnation. Philosophy 
has struggled with thé problem of evil, and has been well- 
nigh maddened by it. Is the root of it in the flesh, in the 
world, or in the earthly needs and occupations of man’s 
life? And it has always been tempted to proscribe the 
world and the flesh, and to prescribe an ascetic discipline as 
the only way of holiness to mankind. The Lord of glory 
taking upon him the flesh of our humanity, and living not 
outside but in our world, notin the deserts but in the streets 
and the market places, answered the question and answered 
it forever. The body is of Gud, the needs and occupations 
of this earthly life are of God, the domestic, social, and 
political life of man is of God; there is but one thing that 
is not of God in the world, and that is the heart which is 
set on worldly things, and which brings into the world 
death and all its attendant woes. The Lord lent no shadow 
of a countenance to the notion that things, places and call- 
ings had in them the essence of evil. Wherever a good man 
lives and works there is a shrine as holy as a sanctuary, 
though he feed on crusts and work in rags; wherever a bad 
man lives and works there is a sty foul as Hinnom and pro- 
fane as Tophet, though he speak from a pulpit, bless from 
an altar, or rule from a throne. The Lord’s forerunner, 
John the Baptist, ‘‘came, neither eating nor drinking.’’ He 
was a man of distinctly ascetic temper and habit; and had 
his teaching been all that was to guide it, the world might 
easily have been led astray. But Christ came in striking 
contrast, a contrast to which he himself calls our attention 
and thought, ‘‘eating and drinking,’’ and mixing himself 
freely with the busy life of his times. While John was in 
the deserts, he was in the workshop, acquainting himself by 
experience with all the tcils and burdens of a workman’s 
lot. When he came out into the world it is at marriage 
feasts, at Pharisees’ banquets, in the throng of the temple, 
in fishermen’s boats, in country villages and in broad high- 
ways, that we find him; not frowning upon but blessing 
the manifold, worldly activity of mankind. He not only 
took upon him our nature and hallowed it, but he took on 
him our lot, with all its petty cares, and mechanical occu- 
pation, and earthly needs. By his daily life among us he 
consecrated our daily lives, and wrote on the very bells of 
the horses that carry on the traffic of our world, ‘“‘ Holiness 
to the Lord.’?’ His presence everywhere, where man had 
interest and occupation, hallowed our whole sphere of man’s 
secular callings, and lifted the whole level of man’s daily 
working life into the region in which he shares the tasks 

‘and tastes the joy of the angels, who abide with God in their 
ministry and are blest. 

For all this daily round of duty, these small occupations, 
these common tasks, are part of God’s great scheme of the 
order of this human world. Christ calls them holy, because 
he made them; he ordains their conditions, he watches their 
progress; they are a part, and a vital part, of the divine 
order of the world. It may be said with truth that sin has 
éreated much of the condition under wich we are living, 
and that it has jarred ail the relations of life and pdisoned 





all its springs. Sin has got mixed up with the whole round 
of our earthly duties and our daily fellowships, and it may 
seem at the first glance as though we must throw them, as 
a plague-tainted garment, away. But that is not the Lord’s 
counsel. He perpetuates our race with all its sinful pro- 
clivities, and he perpetuates the conditions under which we 
live and work. He sees in all this busy life of ours, with all 
its degrading temptations and harassing cares, the working 
out of a great plan of development, the plan on which, in the 
beginning, he made the worlds. From the first his delights 
were not in the deserts of creation, but with the sons of men 
in their crowded, struggling, seething life. All these caliings, 
this various play of human faculty, this manifold pro- 
duction, this eager, intense, and destructive struggle for 
life, is part of his counsel, his plan for the full development 
of our freedom, and it works into the great harmony of the 
universal progress, whose perfect form is the kingdom of 
heaven. 

And he hallows and blesses these manifold callings, 
because, poor and dull as many of them are, and mixed up 
with sin, they are his means of delivering us from sin, of 
teaching us to conquer it, and to trample it under our feet 
for ever. He sends us to our worldly tasks, all the daily 
round of dull, monotonous toil, by which the world’s work 
is done, not to degrade us, but to redeem us; not to punish 
us by setting us tasks which, mechanical as they are, and 
worthy of the beasts, are yet all that we are worthy tohandle, 
but to train us, to begin a holy culture and discipline of our 
fallen nature on the lowest forms of duty, so as to prepare 
us in time for the higher lessons of the heavenly schools. 
Man was sentenced to toil in mercy, and the patient, reso- 
lute, persistent fulfillment of appointed tasks, is a 
noble education, where the spiritual nature is growing 
under the hand of Christ, for the nobler tasks of eternity. 
But still, man says, the tasks are poor and mean, and they 
fret and gall, and cramp the soul! What good ean come to 
a spiritual being, a citizen of the heavenly state, with God 
and the whole spiritual world within reach of his appre- 
hension, in measuring tape, or writing copy, or minding 
spindles, or stitching clothes, or cobbling shoes, the long 
day through? It isa miserably bungled and ill-managed 
world, he is tempted to say, which sets him to doit. No 
wonder if he rages against the necessity, and extricates 
himself from it as far as he can. Nay, “ Brethren, let every 
man wherein he is called therein abide with God.’’ Let 
the draper measure, and the clerk copy, and the tailor 
stitch, and the weaver weave, and the cobbler cobble, and 
the shoeblack polish, as the Lord’s servant, feeling that the 
task has been set to him to do thoroughly, that the Lord’s 
eye is on him to watch him, that the Lord’s hand is out- 
stretched to help him, and that the Lord’s ‘ Well done”’ 
will at last reward him, and they have no nobler work, and 
worthier of a spirit, up there among the stars. From a 
spirit’s point of view the work is nothing; the mind, the’ 
aim, isall. Slave or free, it matters little; the mind to obey 
the unseen Master, makes the slave the workmate of the 
angels and of the elect spirits before the throne. 

To abide with God in a calling is to have supreme regard 
tohis commandment; to accept the task of his appointment, 
and to know that God, as well as man, has an end to gain 
in its being bravely and thoroughly done. Abide with God. 
That means, take all the burden, all the weariness, and all 
the pain to him and be refreshed by his sympathy, invigor- 
ated by his strength, and inspired by his love. If we abide 
with God, the surroundings, the accidents of the work, 
vanish. It may be poor, mean, tiresome, by human judg- 
ment; there is but one feature there to heavenly judgments 
—a child of the Highest, a son of God, a brother of Christ, 
hearkening to the voice of the Lord who rules on the ever- 
lasting throne. Here, then, is the principle of the order 
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which Christianity has assured in the world of human 
society—an order which is instinct with the spirit of pro- 
gress; whidhi, while it would save society from dread 
eataclysms on the one hand, soleads its onward and upward 
movement on the other, as to give sure promise of the time 
when Christ’s kingdom shall come, and Christ’s will shall 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

But we may see here the principle of order, the conserva- 
tive principle, but fail to see the principle of progress. We 
may be tempted to ask, Is not this the principle of stag- 
nation? Are not these patient, submissive virtues which 
Christianity enjoins, and which the life of our Lord so grandly 
illustrates, fatal to that eager, restless longing for progress, 
that noble ambition, by which human society grows? If 
a man abides with God in his calling, will he not be likely 
to grow too content with it, and to hold himself back in 
patient submission from higher and more worthy tasks? 
No; because this isa principle of culture. The man who 
abides with God in his calling, while heis delivered from 
all restless desire of change, will strain his faculty to the 
utmost; exercise of faculty develops power; and as sure as 
water finds its level, power will findits sphere. Cultivate 
& man’s power, enlarge his nature, mature his judgment, 
and he must rise perforce. It is norestless ambition, but an 
imperative mandate which at last says to him, ‘‘Come up to 
a higher room.’”’ And here is the broad reason why the 
most godly races are the most cultivated, the most industri- 
ous, the most progressive peoples of the world. 

And here, too, is the broad distinction between the 
Romanist and the Protestant views of life and of society. 
The Roman Church has always rebelled at heart against this 
sentence of St. Paul. Always to the Romanist the secular 
life is earthly and profane; when he talks of ‘‘ religion”’ he 
means the cow], the cell, and selfish, faithless isolation from 
all the interests, relationships, and activities of God’s great 
human world. The Reformers stood forth and said, ‘‘ That 
is false to the heart’s core; the religious life is the life lived 
in a religious spirit, be it kept by a priest at the altar, a 
shoeblack in the street, a prince on the throne.’”’ The Re- 
formation sanctified once more the work-a-day life of men. 
It honored the body, it consecrated marriage, it reinstated 
the home at the head of the human order, it blessed from 
God the homeliesttoils and tasks of mankind. It proclaimed 
afresh—and the proclamation rang like a battle march 
through Christendom, stirritig the Protestant peoples to a 
nobler life and aetivity, whereby they have continually 
grown richer and stronger, while the Latin nations are torn 
by intestine conflict or go down to wreck—that to prince 
and peasant, to master and servant, to clerk, shopman, 
ploughman, and hodman, who abides with God in his call- 
ing, the word ofthe King of kings will be spoken with equal 
emphasis at last—‘' Well done, thou good and faithful ser- 


vant; thou hast been faithful in the few things, I will make, 


thee ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.””—Good Words. j 
- > -9—___—- 
ASPIRATION. 
O thou great arbiter of life and death, 
Nature’s immortal, unmaterial sun, 
Whose al!l-prolific beam late call’d me forth 
From darkness, teeming darkness where I lay, 
The worm’s inferior, and in rank beneath 
The dust I tread on, high to bear my brow, 
To drink the spirit of the golden day, 
And triumph in existence; and could know 
No motive, but my bliss; and hast ordain’d 
A rise in blessing, with the patriarch’s joy, 
Thy eall I follow to the land unknown. 
I trust in thee and know in whom I trust; 
Or life, or death, is equal; neither weighs; 
All weight in this—O let me live to thee! 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


FROM THE HISTORICAL WRITINGS OF THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GRECIAN LITERATURE TO THE CLOSE OF ROMAN 
LITERATURE. 

1. Q. When was Grecian prose brought to its maturity? 
A. In the century following the Persian wars. 

2. Q. Who were the three most prominent Grecian his- 
torians of the golden age of Grecian literature? A. He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 

3. Q. What title has been bestowed upon Herodotus? A. 
He is called the “Father of History.” 

4. Q. How did Herodotus spend the best twenty years of 
his life? A. In traveling over the greater part of the then 
known world, studying the history, geography, and eus- 
toms of the countries he visited. 

5. Q. What is the main subjeet of the great work of his 
life? A. The Greco-Persian war, and the triumph of his 
country. 

6. Q. What is the great work of Thucydides on whom it 
is said the mantle of Herodotus deseended? A. The his- 
tory of the Peloponnesian war. 

7. Q. What first attempts do we find in this history? A. 
The first attempts to treat the philosophy of history, to 
trace events to their ultimate eauses, and to adduce from 
the facts lessons for the future. 

8. Q. What are the two principal historical works of 
Xenophon? A. ‘‘The Hellenica,” continuing the story of 
the Peloponnesian war left unfinished by Thucydides, and 
the ‘‘Anabasis,’”’ giving an account of the retreat of ten 
thousand Greeks from Asia to Greece. 

9. Q. Name two other works written by Xenophon. A. 
The Cyropeedia, or Education of Cyrus, and the Morabilia, 
or Memoirs of Socrates. 

10. Q. What were the first two philosophical schools of 
Greece to the founders of whom the various systems of phil- 
osophy may all be traced? A. The Ionic school of Thales, 
recognized as the founder of Greek philosophy, and the 
Italic school, founded by Pythagoras. 

11. Q. What successor to the leadership of the Ionic 
school was the first to make the study of philosophy fash- 
ionable at Athens? A. Anaxagoras. 

12. Q. What three sects sprang from the Italie school? 
A. The Eleatie, the Epicurean, and the Skeptic. 

13. Q. What doctrine did XenopHanes, the founder of the 
Eleatic school, assert that was soon perverted by his follow- 
ers? A. The unity of the Deity. 

14. Q. What was the fundamental doetrine of the Epicu- 
rean school? A. That pleasure is the chief end of life. 

15. Q. What was the leading doctrine of the Skeptic 
school? A. That there is no standard of truth appreciable by 
the human mind; nothing therefore ean be asserted as true. 

16. Q. What noted philosopher of the Golden Age of 
Athens denounced the atheistical philosophy of his prede- 
cessors? <A. Socrates. 

17. Q. What are some of the leading doctrines he taught? 
A. The unity of God, the soul’s immortality, and the moral 
responsibility of man. 

18. Q. What were the prineipal schools that originated in 
the Socratic? A. The Academic, the Peripatetic, the 
Cynic, and the Stoic. ; 

19. Q. What are some of the leading doctrines of Plato, 
the pupil of Socrates, and the founder of the Academic 
school? A. A personal and eternal God, the immortality 
of the soul, future rewards and punishments, man’s highest 
duty consists in @arching out God, and imitating the per- 
fection of the Almighty as his rule of conduet. 
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20. Q. What are some of the leading doctrines of the 
philosophy of Aristotle, the pupil of Plato and founder of 
the Peripatetic school? A. He inclined to materialism or 
pantheism, making reason divine and omnipresent; he 
doubted his own immortality, holding that the soul could 
not exist apart from the body, and that there is nothing 
good or bad beyond the dead. 

21. Q. What is said of the influence of the Peripatetic 
school? A. It can not be estimated; for eighteen hundred 
years, up to the revival of letters in modern times, its 
author was recognized as the supreme authority on every 
subject, whether by Moslem or Christian. 

22. Q. Who was the founder of the Stoic school, and who 
of the Cynic school? A. Zeno of the Stoic, and Antisthenes 
of the Cynic. 

23. Q. Among the orators of the golden age of Greece, 
who stands alone in the power of his eloquence? A. De- 
mosthenes. 

24. Q. What are the most famous of the orations of De- 
mosthenes? A. The twelve ‘‘Philippics,’’ delivered against 
Philip of Macedon. 

25. Q. Who was the great rival orator of Demosthenes? 
A. Aischines. ° 

26. Q. Over what time does the Alexandrian period of 
Greek literature extend? A. From the death of Alexander 
the Great, 323 B. C., to the conquest of Egypt by the Ro- 
mans, 30 B. C., about three hundred years. 

27. Q. What is said of the literary productions of the 
Alexandrian age? A. The age produced no grand master- 
pieces. 

28. Q. What is said of the new school of comedy of the 
Alexandrian age? A. It dealt with the follies and vices of 
society at large, and not with individuals. 

29. Q. Of the sixty-four poets, associated by the ancients 
with the new comedy, what two were the greatest? A. 
Menander and Philemon. 

30. Q. In whose hands was Idyllic poetry matured and 
elevated into a new department of composition in the Alex- 
andrian period? A. Theocritus the Sicilian. - 

31. Q. What is said of him as a delineator of natural 
scenery? A. He has no superior among ancient or modern 
poets. 

32. Q. During this period what brilliant center of letters 
was the first university in the world? A. The Museum, or 
Temple of the Muses, at Alexandria, begun by the first 
Ptolemy, and finished by his son Philadelphus. 

33. Q. Of what famous library was the Museum the seat? 
A. The Alexandrian library. 

34. Q. How many volumes did this library contain at the 
time of its largest extent? A. Seven thousand volumes. 

35. Q. What two poets’ names were the greatest associ- 
ated with the Museum? A. Callimachus and Apollonius 
Rhodius. 

36. Q. What two celebrated mathematicians are num- 
bered among the ornaments of the Alexandrian University ? 
A. Euclid and Archimedes. 

37. Q. Who was the chief historian of the Alexandrian 
age? A. Polybius. 

38. Q. For what version of the Old Testament do we owe 
the Museum? A. The Septuagint, or Greek version, made 
by learned Jews employed by Ptolemy. 

39. Q. By what is the long period of later Greek litera- 
ture, following the Alexandrian age, marked? A. By a 
further decline, and the ultimate extinction of letters. 

40. Q. What are the prominent figures in the group of 
geographical and historical writers gathered about the 
Christian era? A. Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. 

41. Q. Give the title of the most prominent work of each. 





A. Strabo, Geography; Diodorus, Historical Library; Di- 
onysius, Roman Antiquities. 

42. Q. Who are some of the writers in Greek that the first: 
century after Christ presents to us? A. The authors of 
the New Testament; Clement of Rome, an eminent author- 
ity with the early Christians; and Josephus, the Jewish. 
historian. 

43. Q. What are the two great works of Josephus? A~ 
“History of the Jewish War,’’ and “Jewish Antiquities.” 

44. Q. What great biographer of antiquity lived during 
the latter half of the first century and the first part of the 
second century after Christ? A. Plutarch. 

45. Q. What is Plutarch’s greatest work? 
Lives. 

46. Q. What are three prominent names in Greek litera~ 
ture during the second century? A. Lucian, the author of 
the Dialogues; Pausanias, the Lydian geographer, who wrote 
the Itinerary of Greece; and Ptolemy, the astronomer, 
whose theory of the universe was received as authority for 
fourteen hundred years. 

47. Q. Who were three eminent Christian writers of the 
second century? A. Justin Martyr, Polyearp, and Irenzeus. 

48. Q. What eclectic school of philosophy became promi- 
nent in the third century, and remained popular among the 
learned until the time of Constantine? A. The Neo-Platonic 
school, a medley of Plato’s and Aristotle’s tenets harmon- 
ized with the leading doctrines of Christianity. 

49. Q. Who during the third century was the greatest 
critic and most learned philosopher of the age? A. 
Longinus. 

50. Q. What is the Anthology? A. A collection of more 
than four thousand short pithy poems from the pens of 
about three hundred Greek writers. 


A. Parallel 


51. Q. When Rome was founded, 753 B. C., as what were 
the predominant I[talian races distinguished? A. As Latin 
and Umbrian; their languages were closely related, and 
have been called Italic. 

52. Q. When was the Latin language, in its most aneient 
form, spoken by the people of Latium? A. Probably at 
least twelve hundred years before the Christian era. 

53. Q. To what extent was the Latin language finally 
spoken? A. In greater or less purity throughout the Ro- 
man empire at the time of its widest limits. 

54. Q. What is the rough simple verse in which the bal- 
lads and heroic poems of the first Latin bards are supposed 
to have been written called? A. Saturanian verse. 

55. Q. From whom did Italy receive her first lessons im 
reading and writing, in law-making, in art, and draw her 
first inspiration in polite literature? A. From Greece. 

56. Q. What did the sixth and seventh centuries of Rome 
see in literature? A. The birth of the regular drama and 
its decline; the earliest attempts at epic and satiric poetry, 
and the rise of a vigorous prose. 

57. Q. Who was the author of the first regular Roman 
drama, and what was the occasion of its production? <A. 
Livius Andronicus, a Greek slave, who may be called the 
father of Roman classical literature, was the author; the 
grand celebration over the downfall of Carthage, 240 B. C., 
was the occasion. 

58. Q. What two writers of tragedies followed Andronicus ? 
A. Neevius and Ennius. 

59. Q. Who were two of the greatest comic poets of the 
Roman drama? A. Plautus and Terence. 

60. Q. What two poets already named are famous as 
writers of epics? A. Neevius, called ‘‘The last of the 
Native Minstrels,’’ and Ennius, recognized as ‘‘The Father’ 
of Latin Song.”’ 

61. Q. What are the most noted epics of each? A. Of 
Neevius, ‘‘The Punic War,’ and of Ennius, ‘‘The Annals.’” 
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62. Q. What class of poetry was native-born in this 
period of Roman literature? A. Satiric poetry. 

63. Q. Who was the greatest writer of satirical poetry 
during this era? A. Lucilius. 

64. Q. Give the names of some of the most eminent prose 
writers of this period? A. Cato the Censor, Lelius and 
Scipio, the Gracchus brothers, Crassus and Antonius, and 
Hortensius. 

65. Q. What pericd is distinguished as the golden age of 
Roman literature? A. From B.C. 80 to A. D. 14, less than 
one hundred years. 

66. Q. Into what two periods is this age divided? A. The 
Ciceronian period, from 80 to 43 B. C., and the Augustan 
period, from 43 B. C. to 14 A. D. 

67. Q. What class of Roman literature reached its highest 
development during the Ciceronian period? A. Prose writ- 
ing. 

68. Q. Who were the five most distinguished prose writers 
of the Ciceronian period? A. Cicero, Varro, Julius Ceesar, 
Sallust, and Nepos. 

69. Q. Who was the great central sun in this period of 
literature? A. Cicero. 

70. Q. How many books did Varro write? A. Over six 
hundred on different subjects. 

71. Q. What are the greatest of Czsar’s works? A. His 
commentaries on the Gallic and the civil war. 

72. Q. What are three of the prominent works of Sallust? 
A. ‘The Conspiracy of Catiline,’”’ ‘‘The Jugurthine War,” 
and a history of Rome. 

73. Q. What is the only extant work of Nepos? A. 
‘Lives of Eminent Commanders.”’ 

74. Q. What two poets of high rank did Italy produce 
during the Ciceronian period? A. Lucretius and Catullus. 

75. Q. What is said of Catullus? A. He was the first 
great Roman lyrist. 


76. Q. For what class of literature was the Augustan 
period, particularly the golden age, noted? A. Poetry. 

77. Q. Who were the three most eminent poets of the 
Augustan period? A. Virgil, Horace, and Ovid. 

78. Q. Which of the three is called Rome's greatest: poet ? 
A. Virgil. 

79. Q. What are the titles of the most important works 
of Virgil? A. ‘The Eclogues,” ‘The Georgics,’’ and ‘‘The 
Eneid.”’ 

80. Q. What is Horace called? 
of Rome. 

81. Q. To what does Horace owe his renown? A. To his 
“Odes.” 

82. Q. What are the names of three other poets of the 
Augustan age? A. Varius, Tibullus, and Propertius. 

83. Q. Who was the last literary ornament of the Augus- 
f4anera? A. The historian Livy. 

84. Q. What is Livy’s great work? A. ‘The Annals,” a 
history of Rome. 

85..Q. What is the period following the golden age of 
Roman literature called? A. The silver age of Roman let- 
ters. 

86. Q. What three writers were most prominent during 
the reign of Tiberius, the successor of Augustus? A. Vel- 
leius,.-the court historian; Celsus, the scientist; and 
Pheedrus, the poet. 

87, Q.. Who, were the three great literary ornaments of 
Nero’s reign? A. Persius, the satirist; Seneca, the philoso- 
pher, and his nephew, Lucan. 

88. Q. What is the only poem that we now possess of 
Iuean’s? A. The epic, ‘‘Pharsalia,’’ its subject being the 
civil war between Czesar and Pompey. 

89. Q.. What eminent naturalist was an intimate friend 
of the Emperor Vespasian? A. Pliny the Elder. 


A. The great lyric poet 





90. Q. What is the only work we have left from his pen? 
A. His ‘‘Natural History.” 

91. Q. Who was the chief poet of Domitian’s reign? A. 
Martial, master of the Latin epigram. 

92, Q. What Roman lyric poetess was the Sappho of Do- 
mitian's age? A. Sulpitia. 

93. Q. What noted rhetorician flourished during Domi- 
tian’s reign? A. Quintilian. 

94. Q. Who was the only great poet of the age of Trajan 
and the Antonines? A. Juvenal, the satirist. 

95. Q. Who was foremost among the prose writers of this 
later period of Roman literature? A. Tacitus, by some 
considered the greatest of Roman historians. 

96. Q. What contemporary of Tacitus wrote the ‘‘Lives of 
the Twelve Ceesars?’’ A. Suetonius. 

97. Q. Who, during this period, was distinguished as a 
letter writer? A. Pliny the Younger. 

98. Q. Who was the last of the writers of this age? A. 
Puleius. 

99. Q. Who were the four great Latin fathers that wrote 
during the last three centuries of the Roman empire? A. 
St. Augustine, Ambrose, St. Jerome, and St. Gregory. 

100. Q. What Roman noble, who outlived the fall of his 
country, wrote the famous moral treatise ‘‘on the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy?” A. Boéthius. 


Cc. L.S. C. NOTES AND LETTERS. 


There are two Memorial Days in February. The first is 
Special Sunday, February 12th, and the second is the new 
Longfellow’s Day, Monday, February 27th. If any are in 
doubt as to how to best commemorate them, they should 
not fail to consult Chautauqua Text-Book, No. 7, Memorial 
Days, and also refer to what has been said on the subject in 
previous numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





A member writes from Ohio: ‘‘ My daughter is study- 
ing the C. L. S. C. course, and being an invalid is unable 
to either read or write herself, but, having a good memory, 
by my assistance is making excellent progress.”’ 


One of the class of 1883 asks: ‘‘Do you know where en- 
gravings, photographs, or prints of the paintings and sculp- 
tures in the Capitol are to be had? It seems to me that if 
they were even as good as the prints on advertisements that 
are thrown about, there are many of the C. L. 8. C. that 
would be pleased to have them, as probably it is the few who 
may see them personally, while the many should be posted 
on the works of art in their own country.’”’ Can any one 
in the wide C. L. 8. C. family furnish the information de- 
sired ? 


A lady member, whose letter is accompanied with exceed- 
ingly well-written and clear answers to ‘‘Questions for 
Further Study,” says: “This is my first effort at real 
study for some time, and I succeed slowly. I have no helps 
in the form of books, and there is no local circle within tep 
miles. I work all day, so I have only night time for study 
and writing, hence the hurried appearance of the manu- 
script enclosed.”’ 


No further answers to ‘‘ Questions for Further Study,”’ or 
essays suggested in the programmes for local circles in the 
October and November numbers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
need be sent to the General Secretary. A large number of 
correct answers have been received, and as the answers 
either have or will be published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
members can compare the results of their investigations 
with those printed. We again state that the standing of 
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members will not be affected in the slightest degree by a 
failure to forward written replies to the questions. 


In the report of the Round-Table meeting printed in the 
January number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, page 229, an at- 
tempt is made to give Pope’s paraphrase of Hadrian’s ad- 
dress to his soul. The substitution of the word ‘‘see’st’’ for 
“geem’st,’’? however, spoils the sense of the latter part of the 
verse. The correct reading will be found in a foot note on 
page 409 of Quackenbos’ Ancient Literature, one of the re- 
quired books in the course for January and February. 


A member of the class of 1883 writes: ‘I am happy to 
state that the difficulty I first experienced in fixing my 
attention satisfactorily upon the required reading has, in 
a great measure, been overcome, and that I can now enjoy 
the C. L. S. C., notwithstanding the long years of careless 
reading for amusement only. Since I commenced this 
course of reading the hand of our Father has been laid 
heavily upon me by taking away from our home our only 
little daughter, but’ we can say, ‘Thy will be done,’ and 
thank him for sparing to us our little son. If I had not 
pledged myself to the C. L. S.C. I should have given up 
the reading in my deep sorrow and despair, but I feel now 
that it was better for me not to do so; consequently I have 
nearly made up all lost time.’’ 


That the after-school idea of the C. L. 8. C. is a practical 
feature, has already been frequently illustrated by the let- 
ters printed from the members. Several before us are so 
directly to this point that we quote from them. One writes: 
“T left school before I ought, and was married, and although 
I have been too happy in my married life to regret it, still I 
have felt more and more as the time passed that I should 
have been a better wife, a better mother, a better member of 
society, and better company for myself, if I had been well 
enough educated to know how to study alone.”’ A lady 
member of the class of 1882, says: ‘‘I can never tell you 
how much brightness you have thrown into my life by the 
organization of the C. L. S.C. From my earliest childhood 
I have thirsted for knowledge. Though the privilege of 
attending a high school has been mine, yet I was obliged to 
stop far short of graduation. For three years I tried to do 
home duties cheerfully, though tears would often fall, and 
I fear I became envious of my more fortunate friends. Then 
Iread of the C. L. 8. C., and resolved to become a member 
of the Cirele.’””, Another member writes: ‘I find the C. 
L. 8. C. studies just what I need and desire. I was obliged 
to leave school at the age of sixteen on account of home 
duties, consequently my education was never finished. I 
have been unable to settle myself down to a course of study 
of my own choosing, but now, when I[ think there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of others going over the same ground 
with myself, it gives me fresh cheer and courage to work on 
and ‘never be discouraged,’ knowing that with hope and 
life I shall succeed.” 


Persons who undertake the C. L. 8. C. course for the pur- 
pose of benefiting others find a double profit to themselves. 
They not only receive the reward that follows the doing of 
good to others, but likewise the compensation that flows 
from an advantageous use of their own powers. Says a 
member of the vlass of 1883: ‘‘I am pursuing my studies 
this year with greater interest and enthusiasm than ever, 
and have succeeded in interesting several of my friends in 
it. My oldest boy, aged five, is greatly pleased with the 
illustrations in the History of Art, and also such portions of 
our studies as are adapted to his understanding. It is for 
his sake and his brother’s that I have undertaken this 
course, hoping it will be a benefit to them in the future.” 





Another member writes: ‘I live with an uncle who has 
not been able to see to read for a great many years on 
account of weak eyes, and I have toread to him. I became 
so tired of reading the secular papers that when I heard of 
your course of reading I said to myself, ‘That is what I 
want.’ I commenced reading aloud to my uncle. I have 
read the course so far to him, and we have both enjoyed it 
more than you can tell. I find there is a great deal in the 


daily papers one can skip, if they have other reading that 
is interesting. My uncle is nearly eighty, and it is wonder- 
ful how much he has enjoyed it.” 





LOCAL CIRCLES.* 


Burlington, Iowa, has a flourishing local circle of forty~ 
five members, with the prospect of additional numbers. 
The officers are, President, Mrs. E. S. Huston; Secretary, 
Mr. W. J. Samson; Corresponding Secretary, Miss L. V- 
Ray; Programme Committee, Mrs. E. 8. Huston, Mrs. 
Downs, Miss Acres. The exercises at the meetings consist 
of papers on subjects connected with the course of study 
and discussions. 


On the 19th of November last a local circle was organized 
at Kansas City, Mo., with the following named officers: 
President, J. W. Adams; Vice President, Anna C. Web- 
ster; Secretary, W. A. Harnsberger. At a subsequent 
meeting the name ‘Excelsior C. L. 8. C., of Kansas City, 
Mo.,”’ was chosen. Although organized a month after the 
commencement of the reading year the members have been 
enabled to catch up with the current reading, and an inter- 
esting winter’s work is anticipated. 


For the month of February the required reading is the 
latter half of Quackenbos’ History of Ancient Literature, 
from History in the Golden Age of Grecian Literature, page 
221 to the end of the volume; and in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 
Mosaics of History, Christianity in Art, readings about 
Mental Science, and Health at Home. One hundred ques- 
tions and answers are elsewhere printed in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN, based on the required reading in History of An- 
cient Literature. As heretofore, we make a suggestive di- 
vision of the work for the month into four parts, one for 
each week: 

First WEEK.—1. Ancient Literature, from page 221 to 
page 262—History, Philosophy, and Oratory in the golden 
age of Grecian Literature. 

2. Questions and Answers on History of Ancient Litera- 
ture, from No. 1 to No. 25, inclusive. 

3. Mosaics of History, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

SECOND WEEK.—1. Ancient Literature, from page 262 to 
302—the Alexandrian Period, and later Greek Literature. 

2. Questions and Answers on History of Ancient Litera- 
ture, from No. 26 to No. 50, inclusive. 

3. Christianity in Art, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

4. Art of Conversation, in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

THIRD WeEEK.—1. Ancient Literature, from page 303 to 
page 354—Latin and its Oldest Monuments, Dawn of Ro- 
man Literature, and the Ciceronian Period of the golden 
age of Roman Literature. 

2. Questions and Answers on History of Ancient Litera- 
ture, from No. 51 to No. 75, inclusive. 

3. Readings about Mental Science, in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 

FourTH WEEK.--1. Ancient Literature, from page 354 to 
end of volume—the Augustan Age, and the silver age of 
Roman Literature. 


* All communications from local circles intended for Tue CuHavu- 
TAUQUAN should be addressed to Albert M. Martin, General Secre- 
tary of the C. L. S. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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2. Questions and Answers on History of Ancient Litera- 
ture, from No. 76 to No. 100, inclusive. 

3. Readings about Health at Home, in THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. 


A local circle organized at St. Louis, Mo., numbers about 
fifty members. The officers are: President, Miss Helen E. 
Peabody; Vice President, D. W. Haydock; Secretary, Miss 
Jessie Brownell; Treasurer, Herbert Wright. The meetings 
are held on Monday evenings, once intwo weeks. The pro- 
gram is planned by a committee of two. ‘‘Nearly every 
member has something to do each night,’’ so writes the 
president. ‘Papers are read on the various subjects in the 
‘course, and then discussed by the members. The number 
is increasing, and a great deal of interest istaken. Private 
pariors failing to accommodate our growing numbers, Dr. 
Goodell, who is very enthusiastic in the work, has offered 
us the pleasant parlors of his church free of expense.’’ An- 
other member-of the circle writes: ‘Quite a number of us 
hope to enjoy the privileges of Chautauqua itself next sum- 
mer. The name and the face of Dr. Vincent are to many 
of us as those of a personal friend, and we feel very grate- 
ful to him and his able counselors who have provided for 
us this source of pleasure and, we trust, great profit.” 


The West Side C. L. 8S. C., of Cleveland, Ohio, is one of 
the most successful organizations of the kind in that city. 
The winter session of the circle was inaugurated by a recep- 
tion tendered to the members at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. A. Ingham. The guests were received by Dr. J. C. 
White, president, and Mr. A. J. Marvin, vice president of 
the cirele, and the host and hostess. The evening was devoted 
to those secial amenities that precede a season of hard, ear- 
nest work. An excellent musical programme was rendered, 
at the conelusion of which all were invited to supper. At 
the close of the supper hour the guests repaired to the parlor 
and library, where the evening was spent amidst the 
charms of books and the delights of conversation. « One of 
the city newspapers speaks of this local circle as follows: 
“‘Founded upon a broad intellectual basis, it has attracted 
its members as much by its literature and art life as the 
elevating influence of the association, and has inspired all 
with the new wine of a free creative thought, vital, flexible 
and expressive. The association this winter will renew 
with increased vigor those efforts which are having such a 
marked influence upon the social and intellectual status of 
the people of the West Side.”’ 

At one of the recent weekly meetings of the Ladies’ Art 
‘Class at Milwaukee, Wis., College, they were favored with 
an object lesson on Architecture, by Prof. Farrar. By skil- 
fully manipulating a few pine sticks he explained several 
principles in construction essential to an understanding of 
the Gothic style. A flat lintel from pillar to pillar is 
Grecian, a round arch Norman or Romanesque, and a 
pointed arch Gothic. There is no architectural contrast 
more striking than that between a Romanesque and a 
Gothic building. In the former we see thick, solid walls of 
stone; in the latter, walls that appear to be of stained glass 
divided by slender mullions. To usea homely illustration: 
Take a barrel with the staves in the usual position; then 
hang the staves on pivots and turn them so they will radiate 
from the center—the first stave of the barrel would repre- 
sent the Romanesque, the last the Gothic style. Or a blind, 
with the slats closed, would represent the Romanesque wall, 
but with the slats open, the Gothic. This wonderful change, 
by which for the first time in the history of architecture 
light could stream freely and abundantly into a building, 
was accomplished by the use of the pointed arch, and par- 
ticularly by the system of buttressing. The Gothic archi- 





tects sliced up the old Romanesque wall, took away whole 
sections of it, but by the use of the buttress gained equal 
strength with less material. The average Gothic cathedral 
has only one-tenth of its area occupied by solid walls, while 
churches or temples belonging to other recognized orders 
have from one-half to one-fourth. 


The Carlinville, Ill., local circle was organized last year, 
and at present numbers sixteen names—eight married 
women and eight single. The secretary makes the follow- 
ing report: ‘‘All take-eTHE CHAUTAUQUAN, and we read in 
turn in the circle all the required reading, and more, in it. 
Some member asks the questions for the week, and special 
questions, and each answers in turn as though a class in 
school. Those not having the books of the course read up 
as best they can, and all furnish such information as they 
are able to obtain. We have a critic for each month, who 
consults Webster, and corrects mispronunciation, etc. We 
meet at the houses of the members, one month at each 
place. At each meeting two members of the class furnish 
papers on the subjects suggested in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
On Bryant’s Memorial Day we read the selections in turn, 
answered the questions, and one young lady read a paper 
on Bryant as an author. All seem enthusiastic in praise of 
the course. The attendance is regular, no one liking to be 
absent fora single day if it is possible to avoid it. Our 
meetings are held every Monday afternoon. We were all 
so sorry to miss the special questions in the November 
number, and hope we will have them again. Weare much 
pleased with the division into week’s lessons, as when a 
member is absent she knows just where the class is, and it 
is a great convenience every way.’’ 


In the January number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN reference 
was made to the course of free lectures, under the auspices 
of the C. L. 8S. C., given at Cincinnati, Ohio, this winter. 
The second lecture of the course was delivered on the even- 
ing of December 13th, at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, by Prof. 
G. W. Harper, principal of the Woodward High School, 
his subject being Geology. We are indebted to Miss Eleanor 
C. O’Connell for the following synopsis: In opening, the 
speaker called attention to the fact that a few years ago 
such a thing as lectures in churches, on scientific subjects, 
was almost unheard of; and that now these subjects, espe- 
cially Geology, are being studied by Christian people, 
proves that scientific research and Bible study can go hand 
in hand, each helping the other to get nearer the Creator. 
The Mosaic account of the creation was considered, and the 
agreement of the latest geological discoveries with it. He 
commended the articles on Geology in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
as presenting a very fair idea of the subject as a whole. 
The various geological periods were reviewed, and the 
changes that have taken place in the earth’s crust. Atten- 
tien was called to the geological movements now in pro- 
gress; among them the gradual receding of the water from 
the northern to the southern hemisphere, where it is slowly 
but surely forming a continent of ice. The waters are grad- 
ually leaving New York harbor, and some future year will 
find New York an inland city. The reason for this and 
other changes was explained by means of black-board dia- 
grams. He dwelt for some time on the geology of North 
America, referring especially to that of Ohio, using an 
elaborate geological map of the State. The old silurian 
island, near the center of which the Queen City is situated, 
was interestingly discussed. The lecturer showed clearly 
that he who does not see God in the rocks as well as in the 
stars, is studying blindly this open book, every page of 
which points to a great designer who during the ages was 
preparing a habitation for the noblest of his creatures— 
man. 
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Dr. Vincent made his first visit to the C. L. 8. C. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., a few weeks since, and the reception ten- 
dered him at the Summerfield church is an event long to 
be remembered in the history of the local circle of that city. 
The Republican and News devotes over a column to an ac- 
count of the reception, and the lecture of Dr. Vincent. We 
condense from it the following: ‘A very large company as- 
sembled in the parlors of the church to extend a hearty greet- 
ingand welcome. The supper tables, under the auspices of the 
members of the local circle of the C. L. 8. C., were prepared 
for some seventy-five or eighty, in the rooms of the parson- 
age, which were all thrown open for the reception and com- 
fort of the numerous guests. Upon the arrival of Dr. Vin- 
cent he was formally introduced to the entire company by 
Rey. J. E. Gilbert, and was received with the Chautauqua 
salute, the waving of handkerchiefs. The assembly then sat 
down to the supper, which was prepared under the es- 
pecial superiggendence of the lady members of the Chau- 
tauqua Circlé, and served by a bevy of beautiful young 
girls belonging to the Sunday-school. Among those who 
were present and ably assisted toward rendering the festival 
so conspicuously successful, the following may be men- 
tioned: Mrs. William Millard, President; W. T. Simmons, 
Vice President; S. H. Hooley, Secretary and Treasurer, 
and others. After the supper Dr. Vincent lectured in the 
audience room of the church. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress an informal reception was held in the parsonage 
rooms adjoining the church, many of the audience wishing 
to say good-bye before his departure. 


Rev. Dr. Bacon, of the Central Congregational Church of 
Toledo, Ohio, recently delivered an exceedingly interesting 
sermon to the members of the C. L. S.C. of that city, on 
the subject of Jewish art. He took for his text Exod. 
xxvii.2: ‘‘And thou shalt make holy garments for Aaron, 
thy brother, for glory and for beauty.’’ He commenced his 
sermon by quoting from the October CHAUTAUQUAN “the 
question and answer: “Q. What is said of painting and 
sculpture among the Jews? A. It was forbidden.’’ They 
were not forbidden by Moses or Jehovah. What was pro- 
hibited was the making of any likeness of the Creator, or 
avy image whatsoever to bow down to or worship. Natur- 
ally those who came after Moses extended the prohibition 
to painting and se.alpture in general. The idolatry by which 
they were entirely surrounded was fascinating and seduc- 
tive to the last degree to their warm, sensuous nature, and 
they would naturally feel they could only escape this dan- 
ger by total abstinence from the chisel and the brush. But 
there have been historical compensations—more than poetic 
justice to the Jew—in that he became the religious teacher 
of the world. The Jews were allowed free scope in poetry 
and music, and are not these the finest of the fine arts? 
Musical genius-of the highest order has been common 
among the Jews. In poetry Hebrew is unmatched and un- 
approachable. The field of effort in architecture lay entirely 
open to the Hebrew. It seems probable that the tabernacle 
erected in the wilderness was the lightest, most graceful 
structure-for religious use upon which the sun then shone. 
It was fesplendent and beautiful. At the present time the 
danger of falling into superstition and idolatry seems well 
nigh past. Science has demonstrated the divine unity. 
Superstition has been hunted out of every nook and corner. 
The imagination is that much more free to roam the uni- 
verse. The history of art remains not only a pleasant but a 
profitable study. Though we may not hope to be artists, 
we can admire and love those who are able to minister to 
the sense of the beautiful, as also the glory and beauty they 
produce. The speaker expressed his surprise that in what 
We do for young men more is not made of pictures and stat- 
wary. The enemy of souls knows how corrupting these 





may be made. We must not depend too exclusively upon 
books and music, or lectures. There is in the silent mes- 
sage of the painting or the engraving, if it be pure and 
clean and sweet, a subtle influence that will glide into our 
musings before we are aware of it. It is just this kind of 
influence that youth needs and will accept. God has given 
this artistic faculty, this shaping of glory and beauty. He 
means it to be used for his glory and the good of man. 


On Friday evening, December 30th, the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
branch of the C. L. 8. C. held an “Art Meeting’’ in the 
chapel of the First Presbyterian church of that city. It was 
a treat altogether unique in its character, and of unusual 
interest to art lovers. Rev. 8. F. Scovel gave an interesting 
and instructive address on ‘‘Art in Religion.’? Numerous 
historical illustrations were used, drawn from Hebrew art, 
early Christian art, classic art, and art in the Reformation. 
The speaker endeavored to show that religion is the friend 
of art. It is religion’s duty not to abandon art to evil im- 
pulses, but to change it and use it. Religion befriends art, 
because it gives heed to the fact of beauty and to the sense 
of beauty. Religion alone gives the true definition to the 
mission of the artist. Religion would make of art a force to 
elevate and edify men, as well as to amuse or gratify, or 
simply torefine them. Religion must be the friend of art, 
because it believes that every exact fact is a thought of 
God, and that therefore the faithful reproduction of the 
fleeting beauty which God has so lavishly strown around 
us is a desirable and admirable thing. Religion befriends 
art by encouraging both realism and idealism in it. Re- 
ligion is evidently the friend of art, as it relies upon it to 
translate its deepest truths and teach its grandest facts 
through that quickest of our senses, sight. Religion en- 
courages in art a thorough conscientiousness. Religion be- 
friends art by dignifying its themes. Religion helps art by 
restraining it. It follows, as a corollary, that religion 
must not be either hostile to or indifferent to the ennobling 
function of art. Art’s great mission can not be accom- 
plished without religion, nor can religion’s mission be 
wholly accomplished without art. Mr. John Beatty, one 
of Pittsburgh’s artists, at the close of the address, briefly ex- 
plained the classification of the one hundred and fifty pho- 
tographs and autotypes of works of celebrated masters 
which covered the walls and tables of the room. The prin- 
cipal contributors to the art display were Messrs. Linford, 
Beatty, Woodwell, Hetzel, and Mellor, Pittsburgh artists, 
and Rev. Dr. Scovel, who has a large collection. Prof. O. 
M. Tucker, chairman of the executive committee, who 
superintended the arrangement of the meeting, not only 
displayed great energy in arranging the details, but admir- 
able artistic taste in the selection of pictures. 


C. L. S.C. CLASS OF 1882 VIGIL.* 


The proceedings were commenced by the singing of the 
night song of the class of 1882, ‘‘All the Earth is Wrapped 
in Shadow,” led by Prof. Sherwin and choir. 

Prayer was next offered by Dr. Vincent, followed by the 
singing of the night song, ‘‘Son of My Soul.”’ 


Dr. Vincent then spoke as follows: The Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle is an attempt to bring youth 
into old age, to turn back the current of our lives, and to 
put us again among the joys and fellowships and hopes, and 
worthier purposes of other years. One of the greatest here- 
sies that prevails in the world to-day is that which shuts off 
all hope in the intellectual, the physical, the social, and the 


* Meeting of the members of the C. L. 8. C. Class of 1882, at the 
Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, Friday, August 12th, 1881, at 9:30 
o’clock p. m., Dr. J. H. Vincent presiding. 
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spiritual life after one has reached what is called ‘‘matur- 
ity.””. Many of the failures in life are because of the con- 
viction that failure is inevitable. A man whe has strong 
hope and a strong will, but observes the laws of health, may 
retain the possibilities of life longer than most people sup- 
pose. There are too many people who are writing bitter 
things against themselves spiritually because of past fail- 
ures and lost opportunity, who are thereby only weakening 
themselves for the work of to-morrow. One of the sweetest 
hopes I have indulged in connection with our Chautauqua 
movement is this: that we may be able to impress people 
that life is worth living for new and far-reaching enterprises 
" as long as soul and body can be held together. The Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, without calling itself 
a university, is a university for the old, where the joys of 
youth may be put into the heart again, and the purposes 
which strengthened the school-boy be brought back again. 

I suppose the real trouble with old people is the sense of 
guilt, and the feeling that the wrong has been done so long 
that the heart delights in it, and that character has become 
fixed by habit; but to-night I bring you here, among these 
shadows and flickering lights in our dear old hall, tocall your 
attention to the way by which the simplicity and innocency 
of youth may be brought back tous; by which the past 
may be blotted out; by which. the sense of Divine ac- 
ceptance may be secured; by which one may look into the 
face of God, and say, as the child says, ‘‘ My Father.”’ 

Let us as members of the Circle learn not to grow old, not 
to give up hope; but use what strength remains for the 
acquirement of knowledge and the attainment of character. 
If, amidst the shadows that gather about us this hour, we 
we may be reminded of these possibilities in our lives, I 
shall be grateful to our Heavenly Father who brings us 
together. 

The first three years of the C. L. 8S. C. have been years of 
experiment. It would have been a very easy thing to sit 
down in the tent, as Dr. Warren, Prof. Bowne and myself 
did, and draw out a four years’ course of reading and study, 
which the president of the best university in America 
might look at and pronounce ‘‘admirable and thorough ;”’ 
it would have been an easy thing to draw up a course of 
reading and study which, while it might not have elicited 
such high praise, would at least have commanded the re- 
spect of leaders in education, and led them to say that it is 
a very thorough and comprehensive course; but, in doing 
this, we shou!d have defeated our own purposes. 

Now, I confess that, as a believer in thorough work, I 
have sometimes felt a little ashamed to write as I have 
done to members of the class about details of work: ‘Never 
mind this, or never mind that, or we will accept this or that 
as equivalent, only keep at it.’ ‘‘If the work be not done 
thoroughly, still keep at it, and do the best you can.” It 
would have been much more pleasant to me to write: 
“Stand firm to the letter of our arrangement, and read 
every line, and be able to pass a rigid examination before a 
high board of examiners, and thou shalt have thy reward.” 
But I should thereby have sent away from our Circle many 
who have steadily gone on, and are to-day grateful for the 
encouragement and the concessions of the earlier years. 

I have always desired to draw the lines a little more 
elosely for the fourth year, to put into the work a little 
more will, a little more emphasis, a little more faith, a little 
more ecenomy of time, a little more system, a little more 
eourage; and after a while we shall be able to carry on our 
work, through the first, second, and third years with the 
same spirit. 

To you who are members of the fourth year, a few words: 
I wish that you could, by some silent consecration, each 
with himself before God, commit himself to a little more 
thorough work for this last year. The song which has been 





sung, and which our friend, Miss Leavitt, wrote for this 
night’s service, is expressive of the weariness and discour- 
agement which come to us once in a while in our lives. [| 
have, as you know, heavy work here at Chautauqua. After 
the second or third day of the summer meeting, I go to my 
rest tired out; I go to my bed tired out; and f often think 
to myself as I lie down, I really care very little whether the 
meeting to-morrow be a success or not; but when I awake 
at the music of the six o’clock bell, I am as fresh and strong 
for the work as though I had never felt a touch of weariness. 
Now I want the Circle, in starting out for the year’s work, 
to do so with strong purposes and high courage. 

We have in this hall indications of the time coming when 
it must decay, when the columns and the roof and the floor 
will all be gone. In this place, I trust, a more commodious 
building will stand. And when you and I are very old, I 
hope that members of the C. L. 8. C. will treac through the 
halls that shall then stand here, and that w@who remain 
shall tell them about the early circles, and the early ses- 
sions of the Round-Table, and the meetings of the classes, 
and of the night service when the first fourth year’s class 
organized. That good time must come. 

Let us have true faith in the Father as little children be- 
fore him; and true courage to do royal work this year ac- 
cording to our opportunity. 

Let me say to you first of all, do not look ahead’too much 
over the prescribed reading of the course for the year. It is 
a bad thing when one is nervous to look over in advance a 
pile of work. It is a discouraging thing, when one has 4 
thousand pages to read, to turn over each page and see how 
much a thousand pages are. Do the work of to-day during 
to-day, and let the remaining three hundred and sixty-four 
days take care of themselves. You will always have more 
heart if you never entertain but the work of the present at 
the present. 

We have before us to-night a symbol; the symbol is s 
column and the light upon it. I intend one of these days 
to have erected here such a pillar for symmetry and beauty, 
that as the members of the class look upon it, they will 
gather from it inspiration. And when my marble column 
stands a symbol of symmetry and strength and purity in 
culture, crowned with a light that shall not easily go out, 
but that shall burn before we come into the hall, and burn 
after we leave the hall, we shall read in it the mission of 
our Circle, and the lesson of our symbol: A foundation 
strong and sure and pure and beautiful; crowned with fade- 
less light, to bless the world, or that portion of it in which 
we have been placed. Carry away with you in your 
thoughts the column that is strong, and the light that 
fadeth never, and may God give to you and to me, to the 
counselors and the secretaries, to the leaders of local cir- 
cles throughout our widely extended territory, and to all 
our members, strength, patience, courage; fidelity, purity, 
and above all that love of usefulness which will make us 
ask continually: ‘‘How may we be helps to others?”’ 

In starting out in the new year’s course, begin the first 
day of October. If that day should come on Sunday, read 
something out of the Word, or out of religious books as- 
signed. Ifthe first of October comes on a week day, begin 
on that day to read as much as you ean of the required 
course. As you move on, doing more at the beginning than 
after a while, you will in the cool weather of October and 
November, and throughout the winter, have accomplished 
so much that when the time comes for rest—the hot summer 
months of June, July, and August—you will not be re- 
quired to work so hard. 

I know your discouragements. Some of you say: lam 
too old to learn now. I know how tempted I am, when 
duty presses in the morning, to neglect the reading of the 
Scripture and to kneel in prayer before God. I know when 
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the resolve has been formed to read ten pages a day how 
easy it is to put it off until afternoon, and then aftera while 
say: I will read twenty pages to-night. And then to-mor- 
row it is the day after that, when forty pages are demanded, 
and when one gets so much behind he is disheartened. 

Do not be troubled about your quarterly report cards. I 
think we shall not send them out at all the coming year. If 
you have quarterly cards on hand, return them. Send back 
the cards and memoranda. Fill out the statement that you 
have read the required books, sign your nameas requested. 


Never mind the details. 


If you have difficulties, organize local circles. If you can 
not have thirty, perhaps you may have twenty or ten or 
seven or two. Resolve to get over the difficulty, and you 
will get over it. Remember the power of the will. Say “I 
will,’ and you will. 

Sometimes your head will ache. Wait until the headache 
isover. When your body lashes you, wait. Do not work 
in physical pain unless the work be a relief. Try to find 
a time when your work tells most, and consecrate that time 
to the work. 

I received from a friend yesterday a little poem. She is 
the author of the poem I read you the other day, “It is 
dead.” Her life has been singularly sorrowful. In the fol- 
lowing poem she expresses the longing of the mature life 
that she might still rest in the arms of the dear Father. I 
said, when I received this, I will read these words to the 
Circle that each member may be “‘as a little child.” 

AS A LITTLE CHILD. 
“Except ye become as a little child ye can not enter the Kingdom of 


Heaven. 
“‘As a little child, as a little child! 


Then how can I enter in? 
I am scarred, and hardened, and soul-defiled 
With traces of sorrow and sin. 
Can I turn backward the tide of years 
And wake my dead youth at my will?” 
‘‘Nay, but thou canst, with thy grief and thy fears, 
Creep into my arms and be still.”’ 


“T know that the lambs in the heavenly fold 
Are sheltered and kept in thy heart; 
But I—I am old, and the gray from the gold 
Has bidden all brightness depart. 
The gladness of youth, the faith and the trutb, 
Lie withered or shrouded in dust.’ 
“Thou’rt emptied at length of thy treacherous strength; 
Creep into my arms now—and trust.”’ 
“Ts it true? can I share with the little ones there 
A child’s happy rest on thy breast?” 
“Ay, the tenderest care will answer thy prayer, 
My love is for thee as the rest. 
It will quiet thy fears, will wipe away tears— 
Thy murmurs shall soften to psalms, 
Thy sorrow shall seem but a feverish dream, 
In the rest—in the rest in my arms. 


‘Thus tenderly held, the heart that rebelled 

Shall cling to my hand, though it smite, 

Shall find in my rod the love of its God, 
My statutes its songs in the night. 

And whiter than show shall the stained life grow, 
Neath tl e touch of a love undefiled, 

And the throngs of forgiven at the portals of heaven 
Shall welcome one more little child.”’ 


LOOK UP LEGION. - 


Mr. Hale has issued the following circular to the chiefs of 
elubs. It proposes to them the plan agreed upon at Chau- 
tauqua last April: 

Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back; 
Look out and not in; 

Lend a hand. 


Boston, December 7, 1881. 
Dear Str, on Daan MADAM:—At the dnniversary meet- 
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ing of the Look Up Legion at Chautauqua, more than 
twenty heads of clubs met and agreed to exchange notes 
with each other, as to the management of clubs connected 
with the Look Up Legion or with the Wadsworth Club. 

It is proposed that each chief of a club shall, once a year 
at least, and oftener if possible, send to me a note in the 
way of a report, explaining the methods of carrying on the 
club, and asking such questions of other clubs as may help 
forward the general purpose. 

I have agreed to print as much as possible of these let- 
ters, to be sent from this center to the other clubs for their 
information. 

Finding your name on one of the records, I take this 
method of asking you if you will not liket 1 receive these 
circulars—which we propose to print monthly- ‘nd whether 
you will not write to us questions or experiences which you 
think may serve the common purpose. 

I have supposed that in general it will be better to print 
the notes of different correspondents without their names, 
or the names of the places to which they refer. I should 
hope, therefore, for the freest possible statement both of 
failure and of successes. 

So far as I know there are more than one hundred and 
fifty Look Up Legion Clubs or Wadsworth Clubs, under 
different names, in different parts of the world. As it is 
quite out of my power to keep up a personal correspondence 
with the heads of these clubs, however pleasant such a cor- 
respondence would be, the 

WELCOME AND CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 


has kindly undertaken the duty of forwarding the printed 
circulars and receiving the letters from correspondents. 

We suppose that each monthly circular sent out by us 
will be eight printed pages. To meet our expenses in print- 
ing, we ask for a subscription of fifty cents a year from each 
correspondent. 

Please address all letters to ‘‘ Welcome and Correspondence 
Club,” 39 Highland Street, Roxbury, Mass. 

For the W. & C. Club, 
EDWARD E. HALE. 





CHAUTAUQUA, 1882. 


C S L (Chautauqua School of Languages), begins: 
° 7 * Saturday, July 8, and closes Thursday, 

August 17, 1882. 

C T R (Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat), begins 
° . * Saturday, July 8, and closes Friday, 

July 28, 1882. 

. F M I (Chautauqua Foreign Missionary In- 
* vi sue stitute, begins Saturday, July 29, 

and closes Thursday, August 3, 1882. 


GRAND ANNUAL OPENING, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1882. 


C S S A (Chautauqua Sunday- School Assem- 
e e 


bly), begins Tuesday, August 1, and 
closes Monday, August 21, 1882. 
C L S C For information concerning the C. 
- ” ” * LS. C. (Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle), a college for home study; 
C S sg For information concerning the C. 8. T. 
e sy * (Chautauqua School of Theology), a 
most helpful fraternity for young ministers; 


C VY F R U For information concerning the 
e ‘ ? " * Chautauqua Young Folks’ 


Reading Union, a beautiful plan for promoting useful read- 
ing among little folks and growing youth, address, 
Dr. J. H. VINCENT, 
Plainfield, N. J- 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


Ours HAS has been called an utilitarian age ; sometimes so- 
called by way of disparagement, and again in commendation. 
Compared with the past, certainly we live in a time when 
the word utility, as applied to knowledge, has a larger mean- 
ing than ever before. The time was, and long continued, 
when it was the policy of monk, priest and hermit, to 
monopolize whatever knowledge the world had, and jeal- 
ously guard it from the masses. Things havechanged. The 
schoolboy, now, knows more than monk or priest used to 
know. He may begin where Kepler, Newton, and Faraday 
left off. : 

Two chief causes have operated to produce our age of 
utility: one, that double revolution in Church and State 
which proclaimed freedom of thought and conscience; the 
other, the breaking away from the old-time scholastic 
studies, to walk the brighter paths of modern science. The 
tendency of scientific study is toward the practical. Its 
applications lead its students out into every industrial 
pursuit. 

It is to be expected, then, that in such an age, in a coun- 
try like ours, the subject of industrial education will receive 
a large measure of attention. A people characteristically 
ambitious to excel, endowed by nature with special indus- 
trial possibilities and advantages, can not ignore such a 
question. Mr. J. Scott Russell, speaking from the stand- 
point of an Englishman, has defined industrial education as 
‘*that which shall render an English soldier better than a 
German; an English ship builder better than an American 
ship builder; an English silk manufacturer better than a 
Lyons silk manufacturer, etc.’”’ Whilst the ambition to 
excel is a commendable one, it is to be hoped that the move- 
ment for education in the industrial arts and sciences in 
this country will have a higher motive than mere national 
superiority or promotion of wealth. It should keep in view, 
as first in importance, the intellectual, moral, and social 
improvement of the masses. It is not to be wondered at 
that this branch of education in the United States is yet in 
its infancy. Europe, by reason of her age, and the necessity 
placed upon her to educate in this direction counts her 
industrial schools by the hundred. Many of them, as the 
polytechnic schools of Paris, the industrial schools of 
Switzerland, and others, have almost, in their methods and 
results, attained to the ideal institution. Necessity has 
compelled the states of Europe to attain to better results in 
the various industries. Their schools teach the agriculturist 
how to make the soil yield the most and the best; the 
miner how to dig from the earth its mineral riches, and the 
metallurgist how to use them; the chemist how to combine 
and separate with the most useful results; the manufacturer 
how best to convert the raw material into the finished pro- 
duct. European experience, in this as in other things, has 
its instruction for us. It shows how, by skilled labor, the 
problem of a dense population upon an often ungenerous 
soil, can be solved. It may be that the same problem with 
our vast domain and resources will not very soon press 
itself upon our attention. Nevertheless, we have the higher 
problem of developing the capacities and powers of our 
industrial classes for the sake of the effect upon the man 
himself. We want skilled workmen in every field of 
American industry, for America’s honor, for her material 
prosperity, but above all, for the American character. It is 
gratifying to know that a good beginning has been made in 
schools of this kind. The Boston Institute of Technology, 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, in Troy, N. Y.; the 
Sheffield Scientific School, the Polytechnic College of 
Pennsylvania, and the Harvard, Yale, and Columbia 
Schools of Mines, are all institutions of excellence and are 
doing good work. Perhaps nothing in this line is more note- 





worthy than the recent enterprise under the direction of 
Bishop H. W. Warren, introducing the idea of the indus- 
trial school in its most practical form, that of a school of 
carpentry, among the freedmen of the South. But we needa 
a score of such schools to every one in existence. It is time to 
recognize that every calling implies training, discipline, de- 
velopment. Not to provide for this kind of education is a 
failure to respond to the spirit of our age and institutions. 


THE PLEA of insanity has been set up in our courts of 
justice as a defense for capital crimes with alarming fre- 
quency during the past few years. The cases of Sickles, 
McFarland, Cole, and others, are still fresh in the public 
mind, and to these is now added that of the assassin Guiteau. 
Of late, also, much larger latitude has been accorded to the 
term insanity than formerly, by the so-called medical 
experts who have been called upon to testify in numerous 
instanves, so that almost every kind of eccentricity, either 
mental or moral, has been classified under some form of 
mental derangement, and is assumed to constitute sufficient 
ground for acquittal, when entered as a defense for the com- 
mission of crime. No one denies that real insanity is a 
valid plea for irresponsibility of action; but it has come to 
such a pass that whenever atrocious crimes are committed, 
especially by persons of position or wealth, it is at once 
assumed that they must have been insane when the crime 
was committed, as no one in their position could be guilty 
of committing such foul deeds whilesane in mind. History 
presents a record of a multitude of the most revolting crimes 
being committed by persons of position and wealth from 
sheer cruelty and wickedness, and which were in no sense 
the result of insanity or madness in any form. This per- 
sistent tendency in modern times to adjudge those insane 
who commit capital crimes arises from a vitiated sentimen- 
tality which regards all forms of evil as symptoms of 
disease, and sedulously ignores the deep depravity of the 
human heart. Hence, what is called moral insanity is often 
nothing more than intensified depravity, and is not somuch 
the result of a diseased brain as of a wicked heart. 

It must be agreed by all who believe in human responsi- 
bility that any one is blameworthy who allows himself to 
be overcome by evil passions which he could in any way 
control. To acquire self-restraint is one of the first duties 
ofall. But it must be admitted that what is often allowed 
to pass for an “insane and uncontrollable impulse,’’ betoken- 
ing the existence of ‘‘ emotional insanity,’ is nothing more 
than the fierce outburst of passion which the individual has 
never sought to control. But juries are told by lawyers and 
‘medical experts’’ that such outbursts constitute unmis- 
takable evidences of emotional insanity, and as a result of 
such declarations the criminals are adjudged irresponsible. 
It is high time that such dangerous and hurtful sentiments 
were abandoned, and that persons who commit heinous 
erimes, led on by passions which they might have con- 
trolled if they would, but which they never sought to sub- 
due, should no longer be able to elude the demands of jus- 
tice by pleading the flimsy pretext of mental or moral in- 
sanity. There is a vast difference between the utter lack of 
self-control, occasioned by serious lesion of the brain, and 
the occasional .but fierce ebullition of passion which is the 
result of the absence of any attempt at self-restraint on the 
part of fhe individual. 

The idea prevails largely that in most cases where the 
plea of insanity has been entered in defense of criminals, 
the evidences of mental derangement have been wholly or 
almost entirely wanting, and that the instances cited have 
been cases of sham insanity only. As a result of this be- 
lief, public sentiment throughout the country has hecome 
justly incensed against the insanity dodge, and any such 
plea made in defense of criminals at once begets distrust 
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and indignation. There is great need that the whole mat- 
ter of insanity as a defense for crime should undergo a most 
thorough and careful examination, and that the laws of the 
land should be so amended that society may be able to pro- 
tect itself efficiently against both sane and insane criminals. 





THE THEOLOGICAL arena, for a score or more of years, has 
been the scene of a severe and continued conflict. Every 
phase of religious thought has in turn been assailed and 
defended. The champions of Orthodoxy, Liberalism, and 
Radicalism, have each been contending for the mastery, and 
for the success of their cause. This prolonged conflict has 
been the cause of much groundless alarm among timid re- 
ligionists, who, at every onset, tremble lest the “ faith of 
their forefathers’’ should suffer harm at the hands of its 
opponents. Of one thing, however, all may rest assured, 
and that is, that the cause of truth is always helped, and 
not hindered, by such conflicts and agitations. It is only the 
false and meretricious that is destroyed by the refining pro- 
eesses of the ages, while truth, like the pure gold, remains, 
and shines the brighter for the fiery ordeals which it under- 
goes. 

It is well in this connection also to remember that Christ 
was not the author of a creed, but of a religion, and that he 
never formulated a series of dogmas to be accepted by his 
followers as a universal rule of faith. Theological dogmas 
are the institutions of men, and, like all human productions, 
are susceptible of change or modification, and each succeed- 
ing age must formulate its own rule of faith with the eternal 
words of Christ as its fons et origo. It is anunfortunate fact 
that each sect or theological party considers its own special 
forms of faith as constituting the sum and substance of 
Christianty, and if any of its special tenets are assailed it at 
once raises the cry that its opponents are seeking for the 
overthrow of the Christian religion, inasmuch as they can 
not conceive that the least tittle of their peculiar dogmas can 
be unessential to the existence of a true Christianity. We 
would not desire to be understood as placing no stress on 
dogmas whatever, or as being unconcerned about their 
perpetuity, but we must insist that Christianity is wider 
than any or all creeds, and that any one of them might 
disappear entirely, and yet Christianity remain intact. The 
doctrinal essence of Christianity is found in the fundamen- 
tal dogmas which all orthodox Christian bodies accept in 
common, and which constitute a kind of spiritual consensus 
of Christian theology. 

None of these fundamental concepts of the Christian faith, 
which constitute the essentials of all true religion, have 
suffered the least harm from the prolonged agitations 
through whieh they have passed. The doctrines of the 
Church Universal concerning God, Christ, the Bible, the 
Church itself, Christian experience, and the future life, have 
remained unchanged amidst the changing times, and as far 
as they are embodied in the theology of the day, it will be 
permanent; for from their very nature they are eternal, and 
are part and parcel, not of a creed, but of the Christian 
religion itself. These doctrines which constitute the soul of 
évangelicalism, can only be destroyed by destroying Chris- 
tianity, which is impossible. Yet even some of these may 
need restatement to put them in complete harmony with the 
thought of the age, as the body must change at different 
periods of the life in order to enable it to fulfill its fufictions 
more perfectly. Such changes, however, are not indicative 
of death or destruction, but rather of more abounding and 
vigorous life. 





THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION must be pronounced to have 
been in every respect a complete success. Industrial ex- 
hibitions have become quite common of late, and are in- 
dicative of the business enterprise and prosperity of the 





country, and frequently serve to give an increased impulse 
to manufacture and trade in the vicinity in which they are 
held. Theexposition at Atlanta, though devoted chiefly to 
the display of the cotton production of the South, included 
also the agricultural, mineral, and other productions of that 
section. Four large buildings and a number of smaller ones 
were filled to repletion with the exhibits displayed in the 
various departments, the number and variety of which 
could not fail to impress the beholder with the great re- 
sources of the southern section of our country. 

The exposition attracted to Atlanta crowds of visitors 
from all parts of the land. Representatives of the press, 
capitalists, business men (especially those interested in the 
production and manufacture of the great southern staple), 
commercial travelers and cotton spinners, were present 
in great numbers. In conjunction with the cotton ex- 
hibits there was a display of all kinds of machinery used 
in the manufacture of cotton goods, such as has never before 
been brought together in this or any other country, and 
which served to show to what a high degree of perfection 
the mechanical contrivances for the manufacture of all kinds 
of cotton goods have attained. 

The Atlanta Exposition betokens a new era in the history 
of the South, and is indicative of the energy and enterprise 
which free and educated labor always begets in business 
channels. The capacity of the South for the production of 
cotton is practically unlimited. Last year, with only one- 
tenth of its area under cultivation, it produced about five 
million bales. With the introduction of better methods of 
agriculture, and the judicious use of fertilizers, within five 
years the cotton crop could easily be increased to eight mil- 
lion of bales per annum, and even this large yield could, in 
subsequent years, be largely augmented to meet the ever- 
increasing demand. The South is possessed of the finest 
and most extensive region for the production of cotton on 
the face of the globe, and in this department of industry 
need fear no competition. The cotton crop is one of the 
chief sources of profit to the South, and is now annually 
worth $250,000,000. Double that amount will doubtless be 
yearly realized from the same source in the near future. 

Not only is the South possessed of unequal advantages 
for the production of cotton, but it has also unsurpassed 
facilities for its manufacture, which will doubtless be 
utilized at no distant day. The present system of conveying 
raw material from one to three thousand miles to the facto- 
ries is both expensive and wasteful, and costs the South, in 
the aggregate, not less than $100,000,000 per annum. There 
is no reason why the South might not compete successfully 
with the North, and even with England, inthe manufacture 
of cotton. The water power of the Southern States is 
almost without limit, labor is cheaper, and the cost of 
living is less than at the North. A few cotton mills are 
already in operation, and most of them, at least those at 
Atlanta, Columbus, and Augusta, are doing a successful 
business, and are paying handsome dividends on the capital 
invested. But at present only 200,000 bales are manu- 
factured in the South. If the Atlanta Exposition only gives 
a new and powerful impetus to its manufacture in the South, 
it will amply repay all it has cost in time and money, 
will wonderfully advance the business interests of the 
Southern States, and will largely promote their future pros- 
perity. 

re 

Dr. John Hall uttered his protest recently against desig- 
nating a church by the name of its pastor. “It is not Dr. 
Hall’s church,’”’ he said; ‘“‘I hate the very name. [ama 
servant and not the owner of a church.’’ This is a Boston 
fashion. It is common to hear of Dr. Webb’s church, Dr. 
Gordon’s church, etc. It is a good reform, but it ought to 
begin in Boston. 
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Joseph Cook was expected to reach Bombay about the 
first of December. 


In the First Baptist Church of Indianapolis is a band of 
young gentlemen and ladies who are united under the title 
of ‘* The Yoke-fellows,”’ who are doing a church work much 
needed everywhere. They recently held their second anni- 
versary. The object of the ‘‘Yoke-fellows”’ is to visit young 
men in the city who have no associations, are compara- 
tively strangers or entirely so, and interest them in a 
religious life, invite them to attendance upon church service, 
to the reading of the Bible, and finally to membership. 
They commenced with but a very few members and workers, 
but now number seventy-five, and point with pride to the 
work they have done. Many strange young men in the 
city have been brought into the Sunday-school and church. 
It is worthy of imitation. 


Appleton’s Journal has been suspended. It was started 
on its career in 1869 as an illustrated weekly, and after- 
wards abandoned illustrations and became a monthly. It 
was an historical and literary magazine of great merit. 


A stronger argument in favor of the Women’s Silk Cul- 
ture Association than any which they have yet advanced, 
was furnished by a dispatch from Cheyenne, Wyoming, the 
other day. Four Italian merchants, it stated, passed 
through that place in charge of 250,000 cards of silk worms’ 
eggs, each card containing 30,000 eggs. The total value of 
the eggs was $250,000. They came from Japan, and were 
en route for Milan. + Now, the eggs raised in this country are 
of as good quality as those thus conveyed at such enormous 
outlay of trouble and money around three-quarters of the 
globe. If it pays the Italian middlemen to go to Japan, buy 
the eggs and transport them across this continent and two 
oceans to Italy, it would surely pay the American farmer’s 
daughter to raise the eggs and sell themin New Jersey. 

Somebody sends us this good item. We fought the In- 
dians from 1865 to 1879 at a cost of twenty-five millions. 
We appropriated two millions in 1870 for the peace policy 
and have not exhausted it yet. Which costs the most? 
‘Let us have peace.”’ 


There have cc * eacross the ocean to settle in the United 
States during th. vear 1881, 432,635 persons. This is the 
largest influx of population from foreign countries in one 
year we have had in the history of the nation. Germany 
heads the list with 188,255; next comes Ireland with 62,406, 
and then England and Sweden close together, the former 
sending 36,552 and the latter 35,335. The migrating im- 
pulse has seized upon only one of the Latin countries, Italy, 
which contributes 13,209. It is feebly felt in contented and 
prosperous France, from’ which come only 3,908, and still 
more feebly in Spain, which is by no means prosperous and 
is in a state of chronic discontent, for but 1,556 of her peo- 
ple are on the list. 


The Newcastle (Eng.) Chronicle says of Moody and 
Sankey: ‘In point of numbers, the present visit of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey has been characterized by attendances 
at least three times larger than those witnessed in 1873. 
The aggregate number of persons addressed must have ex- 
ceeded the populations of both Newcastle and Gateshead 
put together; but as many persons attended several of the 
meetings, it is fair to assume that the number of different 
persons who heard Mr. Moody preach and Mr. Sankey sing 
would reach about 100,000—the largest number that has 
ever attended any series of services held in the district.’’ 





The Hartford Courant says: ‘Moncure D. Conway, the 
well-known correspondent and magazine writer, is an ad. 
vanced liberal, and preaches in London. An American re. 
cently returned from Europe was asked if he heard Con. 
way. ‘Oh, yes,’ he said. ‘Were there many there?’ ‘Oh, 
no. Only three persons and no God.’ ”’ 


From the ‘‘Bird’s Nest,’”’ in Maryland, where dwell two 
or more of the members of the C. L. 8. C., comes pleasant 
words: ‘Father (the dear old man) and myself have not 
only enthusiasm for the course, but a little deeper in our 
hearts wells up thanksgiving to our God. He surely does 
know that we are glad of those things, and he has sent to 
us after the gray hairs have come, and the school days are 
over, the wisdom that we lacked. If the interrogation 
should come to us: ‘Are you loyal to the Circle?’ our an- 
swer would be, ‘To the heart’s core.’ It may be true that 
our course of study is but cursory, that we get, as it 
were, too much of the superficial, and do not go deep 
enough into each subject. However that may be, beside 
the studying we have our homes to build, and not only the 
houses but the hearts where the children grow up to man- 
hood and womanhood, whence they go out to make their 
homes—homes that shall be pure and true, that shall help to 
keep our country free and a glory in all the earth. Then 
we have society to look after, and help churches, and Sun- 
day-schools to aid, and, as is the case with many of us, there 
is small means to do all this, and we can not be true help- 
meets if we do not study and plan to save and aid the 
father and husband who shields us and fights the battles 
for us. Father and I will work with you as well as we can. 
We will get the shells, and we feel that God will give us 
the kernel. Father and I have been over the en- 
tire course, hearing each other recite, reading our papers to 
each other. We have enjoyed the study thoroughly.” 


Mr. Whittier, in a note to The Sword and Pen, says that 
for the last two or three years the state of his health has 
compelled him to decline all requests for poems for public 
oceasions. ‘ ‘The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ 
Apart from this, at the age of seventy-four, the poetical 
machine is likely to be out of order, and the sound of the 
grinding is low. Dr. Holmes is an exception: he, despite 
his years, could do admirably what thee asks.” 


We have received a unique C. L. 8. C. cireular from the 
Rev. A. M. Courtenay, Secretary of the General Circle of 
Baltimore, M. D. It represents nine local circles, in as 
many different churches of the city, with their names 
printed, besides explaining the object and methods of the 
Cc. L. 8S. C, and on the back of the circular we find the 
course of study with the names of the books to be read. 
Here are three items we copy: 

“The entire cost of the books will average less than two 
cents a day during the term of nine months.”’ 

Think of that. Again it says: 

‘‘We wish to urge and to aid our young men and women 
to make acquaintance with the best literature, to cultivate 
a pure taste, to improve their faculties, to acquire right aims 
in life, to seek helpful society, and to make the most and 
best of themselves.” 

For meetings they publish this plan: 

“The classes may or may not meet, as they please, but the 
local circles will meet monthly, and the whole Baltimore 
Cirele quarterly. At both of these there should be lectures, 
addresses, class-drills, blackboard exercises, readings, et¢.; 
all confined strictly to a review of the reading of the month, 
or quarter, as the case may be. The churches are grouped 
in circles to increase the interest, to develop the social in- 
fluence, and to secure for weaker charges the benefit of ass 
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ciation with others. The pastor of the first-named charge 
jn each group is requested to call together the pastors and 
several laymen from the other churches, to organize the 
eircle.”’ 

We recommend this plan to members of the C. L. 8. C. 
in other cities. 


“ Home Protection ’’ means a new political party—woman 
suffrage. No license, or local option, but total abstinence 
and prohibition. Some influential people are making an 
effort to unite all the temperance forces of the country under 
the * Home Protection’ banner. If it is accomplished, the 
Women’s Christian> Temperance Union will deserve the 
honor of massing the forces. 


The London World pays Mr. Oscar Wilde, who is now 
visiting the country, this compliment of caricaturing him 
and printing beneath this verse: 

Albeit, nurtured in democracy, 
And liking best that state Bohemian, 
Where each man borrows sixpence and no man 
Has aught but paper collars; yet I see 
Exactly when to take a liberty. 
Better to be thought one whom most abuse 
For speech of donkey and for look of goose, 
Than that the world should pass in silence by. 
Wherefore I wear a sunflower in my coat, 
Cover my shoulders with my flowing hair, 
Tie verdant satin round my open throat, 
Culture and love I cry; and ladies smile, 
And seedy critics overflow with bile, 
While with my.Prince, long Sykes’s meal I share. 


The school authori ts of Washington, D. C., by a vote of 
thirteen to three,’ Ve decided against the admission of 
eolored children to the schools attended by white children. 
Congress ought nowy Yenact a law that would give colored 
children the same Vvilege in white schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, that colored Senators and Representa- 
tives have in the Senate and House. That would be poetic 
justice. 


We have been hoping against hope for a number of years 
that the chief executive of some state where a prohibitory 
law was on the statute books, would boldly and couragously 
take the people at their word and require the officers to 
enforce the law. We now havethe man, Governor St. John, 
of Kansas. The New England states must make obeisance 
to Kansas. Governor St. John deserves the support of the 
people of his state in this fight, as well as the encourage- 
ment he is receiving from the temperance and Christian 
press of the country. It will require just such blows as 
this to break the power of the rum traffic, and we hope to 
see other states with their governors falling into line and 
keeping step to the music of total abstinence and prohi- 
bition. 


We shall have splendid music at Chautauqua next 
August. Dr. Vincent has contracted for a powerful chorus 
pipe organ to be built for and put up in the Amphitheater, 
whence its sweet strains will float out over Chautauqua 
Lake. Geo. H. Ryder & Co., of Boston, Mass., are the 
builders. The fame of their chorus organs is the pride of 
musical people in Boston. 


A correspondent of Dr. Vincent writes from Patterson, N. 


J.,as follows: ‘I desire to take the liberty of suggesting 
that in addition to your admirable list of special courses you 
add a well selected, clear, and comprehensive course of 
reading on law. Through the columns of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN I would like you to invite all the young gentlemen 
members—in fact, all the members of the C. L. 5. C.—to 





carefully consider this idea, and to communicate their views 
concerning it to you through THE CHAUTAUQUAN, on the 
subject. Please do not consider me in any way pragmatic, 
but simply very, very interested in the welfare of the C. L. 
S.C. Yours, W. C. T.” 


Madame Perree, who has been admitted to the practice of 
medicine, is the second woman so honored by the faculty of 
Paris. She is married, and the mother of a family. An 
East Indian Princess recently sent a secret letter to the 
Queen, telling her of the incalculable good female physicians 
were to work in the zenanas, where ne male doctor was 
allowed, and women suffered tortures through the ignorance 
of attendants. 


The C. L. 8. C. has excited a good many people to imitate 
its organization. We have the Baptist, Law and Po- 
litical, and Book-a-Month societies, all at it. The more 
the better. The C. L. 8. C. has been planted, and it has 
passed the first stage of its being. It is now developing, 
hence it is in the second period, and there is every indi- 
cation that its development will be healthy and vigorous. 
When the first class of several thousand members graduates 
next August, it will be hailed as the largest class that ever 
received diplomas from an educational institution in this or 
any other country. 


At the meetings of the ‘‘Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women,’’ held in Buffalo last month, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, of Boston, Mass., said: “THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN is simply admirable. Its subscribers should count by 
thousands. The articles are fully equal to the articles in 
the best magazines of the country.’”’ We might fill several 
pages of THE CHAUTAUQUAN with extracts like the above 
from letters we have received from our readers, but we for- 
bear. 


Prof. W. T. Harris, author of the admirable papers in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN on Christianity in Art, has just fin- 
ished a course of four lectures, in Boston, Mass., on the 
“History of Education,”’ given under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Society for the University Education of 
Women. His subjects were: 1. Education as Found in 
Savage Tribes, in China, in India. 2. Education in Persia, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, Judea. 3. Education in Greece, Rome, 
and in the Early Christian Times and in the Middle Ages. 
4. Education in Europe and in America, in Modern Times. 


Our co-laborer on the CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY DAILY ° 
HERALD, Mr. C. E. Bishop, suffered a great bereavement 
recently in the death of his wife. She was the daughter of 
the Rev. Henry Benson, and was born in England, January 
19, 1839. She was a lady of much culture, a beautiful char- 
acter, and possessed many noble qualities of soul. She made 
a strong impression on society wherever she moved, by her 
example and the good influence she exerted upon all who 
associated with her. 


The Rev. Dr. Talmadge has been converted to the plan of 
renting most of the pews in the Brooklyn Tabernacie. We 
have observed that education has much to do with adépting 
this custom. In the Eastit is more common than in the 
Middle States or the West. ‘Free seats” is a good plan in 
some churches and in some communities, while there are 
other congregations that utterly fail to pay their current 
expenses on the “free seat’’ plan. Rented pews bring each 
family together in the congregation. It has its advantages 
just as the other system has. 


President Arthur is reported as being opposed to women 
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for postmasters. It is too late; public opinion is educated 
to look upon it as all right, and we trust the President is 
misrepresented. If not, he will be likely to hear from 
several thousand women, and men too; they may cause him 
to change his mind. A woman should not be proscribed in 
the postoffice any more than in the public schools or de- 
partments in Washington. ‘The general government can 
not afford to be placed ina false relation to intelligent and 
worthy women; it owes too much to this class of people to 
snub them. 


Mr. John Bright, in a recent speech, urged that school- 
children should be taught self-respect, respect of their play- 
mates, respect of their parents, kindness to animals, a love 
of truth, a love of industry, and an idea of what is meant 
by prudence. The “Look Up Legion’’ clasps hands with 
Mr. Bright across the sea. He has stated the mission of this 
organization well in the things he mentions. Now, add 
“temperance” and ‘lending a hand’’ in all good work, and 
you have the creed complete. 


George Luw, who died a millionaire, began life in Troy, 
N. Y., without a friend in the world. One day, while pass- 
ing along River Street, a hod-carrier, who was carrying 
bricks for the masons on an unfinished building, fell from 
the ladder and broke his leg. Young Law stepped up to 
the foreman and said: ‘Can I have that man’s place?’ 
“Did you ever carry a hod?’ asked the foreman. ‘‘No.” 
‘“You will break your leg, and perhaps your neck.’”’ ‘T will 
run the risk,” said George Law, and from this beginning he 
became one of the wealthiest builders in the United States, 
always ‘‘ running risks,” but for many years everything he 
touched turned into gold. 


A hitherto unknown portrait of Luther has recently been 
discovered in one of the old churches of Leipsic, which is 
conjectured to have come from the family of Luther’s eldest 
son, Paul. It bears on the lower margin the words: ‘“ D. 
M. Luther, ewtat. XLIX. 1532. Restaurator Libertatis 
Evangelii,” and in the upper corner two flaming suns, with 
the inscription: ‘‘ Vox Dei vera lux.’’ The picture is 
stamped upon gilt letter. It is in an excellent state of 
preservation, and is said to be both a good likeness and a 
fine work of art. 


The following is from the pen of Walter Scott, on litera- 
ture as a profession, written while he was at work on ‘‘ The 
Fair Maid of Perth:”’ 

‘Will you excuse my offering a piece of serious advice? 
Whatever pleasure you may find in literature, beware of 
looking to it as a profession, but seek that independence to 
which every one hopes to attain by studying the branch of 
industry which lies most within your reach. In this case you 
may pursue your literary amusements honorably and hap- 
pily, but if ever you have to look to literature for an abso- 
lute and necessary support, you must be degraded by the 
necessity of writing whether you feel inclined or not, and 
besides must suffer all the miseries of a precarious and de- 
pendent existence.”’ 

That literary capacity and culinary knowledge may be 
united in the same woman is no longer denied by the most 
captious misogynist. The days of inky fingers and ill-cooked 
dinners have gone by, and the woman of brains is often ad- 
mired as the best housekeeper of her circle. Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor is known to her many friends not only as a woman 
of trained literary taste but as a domestic authority of dis- 
tinguished attainments. Her practical articles on ‘‘ German 
Cookery,” are commended to all who appreciate the science 
and the refinements of the kitchen. 


‘giving the blue tinge. 





To Loca CrRcLEs:—Leaders of local circles are respect- 
fully requested to forward immediately to Miss K. F. Kim- 
ball, Plainfield, N. J., answers to the following questions: 
(1) How many years has your local circle been in operation? 
(2) About what number of regular members, (recorded at 
Plainfield, N. J.,) attended your local meeting last year? 
(3) About what number of members, not connected with 
the local circle, attended your meetings each year? An 
immediate reply will furnish important information, for 
which I shall be very grateful. J. H. VINCENT, 

Superintendent of Instruction of the C. L. S.C. 
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[We solicit questions from our readers to be answered in this de- 
partment. | 

Q. Why is a small ‘‘a’’ placed before Kempis in Thomas 
& Kempis? 

A. The family name of &4 Kempis was Hemerken (Little 
Hammer). The name Kempis is from Kempen, the name 
of his native village, and the letter ‘‘&” is the French prep- 
osition still used in that language before names of towns 
and cities. 

Q. Why do we give three cheers instead of some other 
number? 

A. Because one is not enough to express the enthusiasm 
and heartiness of the average American, and after the third 
his throat is weary. This theory will do till some one 
comes forward with a better. ot 


ormation in form 
nile English side of 


Q. Can you tell me where I can et 
of a book or extended article upholdi 
the Irish Question ? mt 


A. The English magazines of a. have abounded 
in able discussions of the question pr®@and con. Our in- 
quirer will probably find the desired information in recent 
volumes of any of the English quarterlies. The Nineteenth 
Century of last year will furnish several articles on each 
side of the question. 

Q. Is there not somewhere published in the form of ster- 
eoscopic views, or otherwise, copies of celebrated paintings, 


sculpture, etc.? I have looked through all the collections 
of this city, and can find none. 


A. We think they can be obtained of James W. Queen & 
Co., 924 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Q. Why is the sky blue? 

A. The vapor of water in the air absorbs part of the light, 
It may be observed that the blue 
varies with the amount of vapor, becoming deepest when 
the sky is seen between two rain clouds. With avery dry 
state of the atmosphere the sky is almost gray. 

Q. Where in the Bible is found the theory of Paul’s mar- 
tyrdom ? 

A. After his last apprehension and imprisonment at 
Rome he writes to Timothy in the second epistle that he is 
no longer treated as an honorable state prisoner, but as a 
felon. He tells him that he is ready to die, and the time of 
departure is at hand. Beyond this we have the concurrent 
witness of ecclesiastical antiquity. 

Q. Where did William the Conqueror die? There seems 
to be a difference of opinion among historians. 

A. He died at Rouen, and was buried at Caen. 

Q. In Miss De Forest’s ‘‘Outline of History of Art’’ we 
are told that the pyramids were probably built about the 
time of Abraham. The Historical Chart says about the 


time of Solomon. Will you please inform a member of the 
C. L. 8. C. through THE CHAUTAUQUAN which is correct? 


. A. The word “‘probably”’ is very appropriately employed in 


connection with this uncertain period of Egyptian history. 


i We fail to find any evidence or historical support of a date 
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so late as Solomon, whilst many eminent authorities favor 
a date earlier than the time of Abraham. 


Q. What is the place assigned to the late Dean Stanley as 
a theologian ? 

A. We do not think that Stanley or his warmest ad- 
mirers have ever claimed any place for him as a theologian. 
Dean Stanley’s place is as a church historian. As such his 
place is among the very highest. As no other man, perhaps, 
he succeeded in re-humanizing the Old Testament history. 
Under the warm touch of his pen the characters and 

events of the Old Testament are made to live before us again. 


Q. Is Egypt an independent country? 

A. Egypt is a dependency of Turkey. 

Q. Will the Editor’s Table answer the following ques- 
tions and oblige a reader of THE CHAUTAUQUAN from the 
first number: (1) When were envelopes first used for let- 
ters? (2) When was illuminating gas first used? (3) 
When was kerosene first used for illuminating purposes? 
(4) When and where ,was the first American newspaper 
published? (5) When were steel and gold pens first used? 
(6) When were postage stamps first used in the United 
States? (7) When were the Russian serfs emancipated ? 
(8) When was first wood engraving? 

A. (1) Envelopes first used in 1839. (2) Gas first used in 
Cornwall, England, 1792; in United States, Boston, 1822. 
(3) Kerosene for illuminating, 1826. (4) First American 
newspaper, Publick Occurrences, Foreign and Domestick, 
Boston, 1690. (5) Steel pens, 1803; gold, 1825. (6) Postage 
stamps in United States, 1847; in England seven years 
earlier. (7) Russian serfs emancipated in 1861. (8) Wood 
engraving dates from about 1428. 

Q. Can a man be a Christian and at the same time accept 
the theory of Darwin? 

A. Christ regarded man as made in the divine image. 
He taught the doctrine of a personal, omnipresent, superin- 
tending God. Darwin teaches that man was made in the 
image of an oyster. His God is the pantheistic God, im- 
personal and so confounded and confused with nature that 
the idea of human responsibility is impossible. It is diffi- 
cult to see how a mind capable of making distinctions and 
appreciating differences can adcept both. 

Q. Is it not a fundamental error in our higher educational 
institutions that too much is attempted? Should they not 
rather seek to make specialties than to aim at universal 
scholarship? 


A. As arule extremes should be avoided. Doubtless many 
of our colleges are open to the criticism of attempting too 
much. They seek to imparta scholarship which would 
cover almost the entire range of human knowledge. The 
inevitable result is that when attainments are so spread 
out they are merely superficial. The fact that God has 
given gifts to men different in kind and degree, are hints 
that we are to pursue special lines of investigation. Many 
@ man has talent for science or mathematics to whom 
language-study is an enigma, and vice versa. Again, it is 
equally true that those who carry the specialist idea to 
an extreme are justas much in error. Depth sometimes 
implies corresponding narrowness. Specialty and ‘‘hobby” 
may be synonomous. Wethink it quite probable that it is 
a weak point in the German university system that it lays 
too much stress upon the idea of specialty in knowledge. 
The attempt to educate the mind in a particular line, ignor- 
ing cognate knowledge, is self-thwarting. The laws of 
mind-development are like those of the body. The muscles 
of the arm are capable of the highest development when 
those of the body are developed also. Likewise mental 
growth must be symmetrical. 

Q. Is there not a very mistaken idea prevalent concern- 
ing the Sunday-school of to-day in having so many classes 
with a corresponding number of teachers? It seems to me 
that we have gone to a wild extreme in this respect, a 
teacher for every half dozen scholars. Would it not bea 





great deal better to select, say three, of the most. talented 
and best adapted to teach, and then divide the whole school 
into three classes, primary, intermediate and adult? 
Would we not thus avoid many of the cheeks and hind- 
rances that we now experience, and altogether attain better 
results ? 

A. The above question is one that will enlist the atten- 
tion of so many readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, who are 
workers in the Sunday-school, that we forbear to answer 
in detail at present, in the hope that we may receive their 
views of the question before we sit down to the ‘'Editor’s 
Table’”’ of next month. We shall be glad to include in the 
answer to this question any real points, pro or con, that 
may be presented. We do not hesitate to say that there 
are advantages and disadvantages on both sides, and! that, 
in our opinion, the excess of advantages is largely in favor 
of the custom that now prevails. 

Q. Under what circumstances was the name “Great Un- 
known ”’ first applied? 

A. When the ‘‘Waverley Novels’’ were first published the 
author’s name was withheld. During their anonymous 
period it became the custom to speak of the authorvas the 
Great Unknown. 

Q. I found recently in a book of history an allusion to the 
Lion of the North and to the Madman of the North. What 
characters were referred to? 


A. The first is a title bestowed upon Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Sweden, who was the strong support of the Protes- 
tant cause during the Thirty Years’ War. The second refers 
to Charles XIT, who was a most rash and impetuous char- 
acter, often reaching the pitch of madness. 


A friend writes: The answer No 18, pnblished in the Jan- 
uary number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, would convey, it 
seems to me, a very poor idea to a person who has been un- 
able to find any other answer than that. 

A design is first drawn, then the pieces of porphyry, mar- 
ble or glass are cut and fitted on the design. Next they are: 
transferred to the object which they are to decorate, for ex- 
ariple, a table top, and there set in cement. Afterwards 
the inequalities in the surface are removed by grinding. 
Finally, the surface is highly polished. Beautiful designs, 
flowers, portraits, and neary every thing which pencil or: 
brush has produced, have been copied in mosaics. The most 
delicate shadings are produced by matching the tints of 
marble, ete., and at a short distance some mosaics look like 
the finest paintings. A very good example can be seen in, 
Independence Hall, at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Answer to No. 33: The Great Bronze Door was designed 
and modeled in Rome, in 1858, by Randolph Rogers, and 
cast in bronze in Munich, 1860. It fills the main doorway 
from the grand portico into the rotunda. Its height is. 
nineteen feet, width nine feet. It weighs 20,000 pounds,. 
and cost $28,000. There are two leaves to this door, each 
leaf being divided into eight panels, and there is also an 
arched transom panel. Each division contains a scene 
in alto-relievo, Each panel is finished on the back by a 
simple star enclosed in a plain moulding. The events por- 
trayed on the door constitute the principal events in the 
life of Columbus and the discovery of America. 

No. 34: Four paintings by Colonel John Trumbull, or- 
dered by Congress in 1817, and the fourth completed in 1824, 
each costing $8,000. (1) ‘‘Declaration of Independence, 
July 4, 1776.” (2) “Surrender of Burgoyne, October, 1771.” 
(8) Surrender of Cornwallis, October, 1781.’’ (4) “Resigna- 
tion of General Washington, December 28, 1783.’’ There 
are also four other paintings: (1) ‘‘Embarkation of the Pil- 
grims from Delft-Haven, in Holland, July 21, 1620,” by 
Weir. (2) ‘Baptism of Pocahontas, 1613,’’ by Chapman. 
(3) ‘‘Discovery of the Mississippi River by DeSoto, May,. 
1541,” by Powell. (4) “Landing of Columbus, October 12, 
1492,” by Varderlyn. 
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HUMOROUS POETRY.* 


Said Stiggins to his wife, one day, 
‘We've nothing left to eat; 

If things go on in this queer way, 
We shan’t make both ends meet.” 


The dame replied in words discreet, 
‘We're not so badly fed, 
If we can make but one end meat, 
And make the other bread.” 
—'' Domestic Economy” (Punch). 
Which is of greater value, prythee, say, 
The bride or bridegroom ?—must the 
truth be told? 
Alas, it must! The bride is given away, 
The bridegroom ’s often regularly sold. 
—*A Conjugal Conundrum” (Punch). 
“A fool,” said Jeanette, ‘‘is a creature I 
hate’”’ 
“But hating,” quoth John, ‘is im- 
moral ; 
Besides, my dear girl, its a terrible fate 
To be found in a family quarrel!” 
—Family Quarrels” (J. G. Saze). 
*‘Here, reader, turn your weeping eyes, 
My fate a useful moral teaches; 
The hole in which my body lies 
Would not contain one-half my 
speeches.”’ 
—‘The Orator’s Epitaph” (Brougham.) 
What’s the news?—Why, they say 
Death has killed Dr. Morrison. 
The pill-maker? Yes. Then Death will 
be sorry soon. 
—“*The Death of Dr. Morrison” (Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany). 
Men dying make their wills—but wives 
Escape a work so sad; 
Why should they make what all their 
lives 
The gentle dames have had? 
“Woman's Will’”’ (J. G. Saze). 
To win the maid the poet tries, 
And sometimes writes to Julia’s eyes; 
She likes a verse—but, cruel whim, 
She still appears a-verse to him. 
—*The Poet Foiled” (Punch). 
As my wife and I, at the window one 
day, 
Stood watching a man with a monkey, 
A cart came by, with a ‘‘broth of a boy,” 
Who was driving a steut little don- 
key. 
To my wife I then spoke, by way of a 
joke, 
“There’s a relation of yours in that 
carriage.”’ , 
**“Humorous Poetry of the English Lan- 


guage,”’ Published by Houzhton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston. Mass. 


To which she replied, as the donkey she 
spied, 
“Ah, yes, a relation—by marriage!” 
—‘My Wife and I” (Anonymous). 
“Pray, why does the great Captain’s 
nose 
Resemble Venice?’’ Duncomb cries. 
‘““Why,’’ quoth Sam Rogers, ‘‘I suppose 
Because it has a bridge of size (sighs).”’ 
—‘' Wellington’s Nose” (Anonymous.) 
Chloris, I swear, by all I ever swore, 
That from this hour I shall not love 
thee more.— 
‘What! love no more? Oh, why this 
alter’d vow ?”’ 
Because I can not love thee more—than 
now! 
—*The Surprise” (Sir Thomas Moore.) 
Swans sing before they die—’t were no 
bad thing, 
Did certain persons die before they sing. 
—‘*Bad Poets’’ (Coleridge). 
Beneath this verdant hillock lies, 
Demar, the wealthy and the wise. 
His heirs, that he might safely rest, 
Have put his careass in a chest, 
The very chest in which, they say, 
His other self, his money lay. 
And, if his heirs continue kind 
To that dear self he left behind, 
I dare believe that four in five 
Will think his better half alive. 
—*On a Usurer’’ (Swift). 


THE PILGRIMS AND THE PEAS. 


There is a knack in doing many a thing, 

Which labor can not to perfection bring: 

Therefore, however great in your own 
eyes, 

Pray do not hints from other folks des- 
spise: 


A fool on something great, at times, 
may stumble, 
And consequently be a good adviser: 
On which, forever, your wise men may 
fumble, 
And never be a whit the wiser. 


Yes! I advise you, for there’s wisdom 
in ’t, 
Never to be superior to a hint— 
The genius of each man, with keen- 
ness view— 
A spark from this, or t’other, caught, 
May kindle, quick as thought, 
A glorious bonfire up in you. 


A question of you let me beg— 
Of fam’d Columbus and his egg, 
Pray, have you heard ? ‘‘Yes.’’—O, then, 
if you please 
I’ll give you the two Pilgrims and the 





Peas: 





A brace of sinners, for no good, 
Were order’d to the Virgin Mary’s 


shrine, 
Who at Loretto dwelt, in wax, stone, 
* wood, 
And in a fair white wig look’d won- 
drous fine. 


Fifty long miles had those sad rogues 
to travel, 

With something in their shoes much 
worse than gravel; 

In short, their toes so gentle to amuse, 

The priest had order’d peas into their 


shoes: 


A nostrum famous in old Popish times 
For purifying souls that stunk of 
crimes: 
A sort of apostolic salt, 
Which Popish parsons for its powers 
exalt, 
For keeping souls of sinners sweet, 
Just as our kitchen salt keeps meat. 


The knaves set off on the same day, 
Peas in their shoes, to go and pray: 
But very diff’rent was their speed, I 
wot! 
One of the sinners gallop’d on, 
Swift as a bullet from a gun; 
The a limped as if he had been 
shot. 


One saw the Virgin soon — peccavi 
cried— 
Had his soul white-wash’d all so 
elever; 
Then home again he nimbly hied, 
Made fit, with saints above, to live 
forever. 


In coming back, however, let me say, 
He met his brother rogue about half 


way— 

Hobbling, with out-stretched hands and 
bending knees; 

Damning the souls and bodies of the 
peas: 

His eyes in tears, his cheeks and brows 
in sweat, 

Deep sympathizing with his groaning 
feet. 


“How now,’ the light-toed, white- 
wash’d pilgrim broke, 
“You lazy lubber!”’ 
“Qds curse it,’’ cried the other, “ ’tis ne 
joke— 
My feet, once hard as any rock, 
Are now as soft as any blubber. 


“Excuse me, Virgin Mary,that Iswear— 
As for Loretto I shall not get there; 
No! to the Dev’l my sinful soui must 


go 
For damme if I ha’nt lost every toe. 


“But, brother sinner, pray explain 
How 'tis that you are not in pain: 
What pow’r hath work’d a wonder 
for your toes: 
While J, just like a snail am crawling, 
Now swearing, now on saints devoutly 
bawling, 
While not a rascal comes to ease my 
woes? 


“How is’t that you can like a greyhound 


£9, 
Merry, as if that naught had _ hap- 
pened, burn ve?” 
“Why,’’ cried the other, grinning, ‘‘you 
must know, 
That just before I ventured on my 
journey, 
To walk a little more at ease, 
I took the liberty te boil my peas.” 
— Peter Pindar. 
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* WIDE-AWAKE.” 


The January number, brightest of the bright, has come 
to us fairly overwhelming in its varied budget of excellen- 
cies. Few people are aware of the great ability and liberal 
expenditure which have brought Wide-Awake to its high 
position. What we would now call especial attention to is, 
that in addition to all this energy and ability, there has 
been exercised in its management, from the very first, a con- 
gcientious adherence to the highest moral teaching. We 
notice that the Congregationalist, of Boston, says: ‘‘D. 
Lothrop & Co.’s magazines for young people are not only 
pure and educationai in the best sense, but they are the 
most popular in the language.’’ We would freely endorse 
the opinion expressed by this influential religious journal, 
and at the same time ask particular attention to the Wide- 
Awake, which has fortunately been secured as the organ of 
the Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union. Now, then, 
what does this magazine promise for ‘‘our girls and boys?” 
Girls, now-a-days, read with avidity so much that is 
written for their brothers as well as for the older members 
of the family, that it is a trifle hard to set aside anything in 
this delightful January number before us, as exclusively 
theirown. The same may be said of the reading for boys. 
However, there is enough riehness for all without robbing 
any. Sotobegin: ‘The Hudson to the Neva,” by David 
Ker, is pronounced one of the most brilliant travel serials 
ever prepared for young folks. ‘Their Club and Ours,” by 
a boy of fourteen, describes in the most graphic way possi- 
ble the school life of a merry party of boys and girls. So 
much for the two serials. Rev. Edward E. Hale has a 
beautiful opening story, ‘“‘Asaph Sheafe’s Christmas.” 
Amanda B. Harris tells how Christmas cards are made. 
Six exquisitely illustrated poems follow, linked together. 
Then jolly short sturies by Margaret Eytinge, Sophie May, 
and others. Rev. E. E. Hale begins a new year with his 
élub of bright boys and girls in his ‘‘To-Day Papers.’’ Ar- 
thur Gilman initiates his twelve articles on ‘‘How to Use 
the Dictionary.’’ Besides all this, there is a beautiful 
Christmas Carol by Christina Rosetti. Then comes the 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Reading Union Supplement, 
crowded with good things. The Magna Charta Stories, 
edited by Arthur Gilman, progress splendidly. Amanda 
B. Harris has the loveliest of out-of-door papers, called 
“Door Yard Folks.’”’ No young citizen can complain of 
not knowing the laws of our land, if they take the Wide- 
Awake, for through this medium Benjamin Vaughan 
Abbott teaches the most important of our laws. The girls 
are taught to make the daintiest of things for their rooms, 
in “Ways to Do Things,” so that no girl can fail of lovely 
surroundings. The ‘‘Health and Strength Papers’’ give 
timely suggestions as to the building up of that rugged 
health so much desired for our youth of to-day. Hezekiah 
Butterworth gives us a charming paper on ‘Handel, the 
Father of the Oratorio.’’ Then the ‘‘Wise Blackbird” an- 
swers the questions proposed by the young subscribers on 
all subjects that interest them. The postoffice brings in 
letters that help make young writers who thus learn early 
to express themselves. But we must stop. This gives a 
faint impression of the contents of the January number of 
the Wide-Awake for 1882. As to the February number, we 
have no time to time to even hint of its contents, which 
more than make good the promise of its predecessor. Let 
no one fail to see it. During the year there will appear a 
long ‘‘Roman-Hispano Story,” by Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
“Wild Flower Papers,” by Amanda B. Harris. ‘‘Illus- 
trated Folk Lore Ballads,’’ valuable as studies in customs 
and costumes.’”’ ‘Old Time Cookery and a suit of Home- 
spun” papers, descriptive of early days and ways, written 
at one of the oldest homesteads in New England. ‘A Par- 





lor Comedietta,’’ by the author of “‘The Story of Honor 
Bright,’’ Games, ete., etc., will make the record 1882 the 
most brilliant of any in the annals of magazine literature 
for the young. Parents who desire for their children the 
highest cultivation, should not fail to take this magazine, 
as it affords, in the most economical and convenient way, 
the greatest possible educational privileges. 





CHAUTAUQUA BOOK-A-MONTH 
READING CIRCLE. 


1. Many people who cherish strong desires after the read- 
ing of useful and improving books find great difficulties in 
their way. Mothers, with hands busy in family duties, 
long for a mental culture which will lift their thought and 
conversation above the range of their household toil; 
fathers, whose lives have been so occupied with business 
that they have been unable to obtain an education; parents 
who see their children advancing in knowledge, and wish 
that they might, in some measure, keep pace with them, 
and make the home attractive with the atmosphere of in- 
telligence; young men in the factory, the office, or on the 
farm, who wish to supplement their earlier studies, or to 
supply the deficiency of them; young ladies who have fin- 
ished their school life, but desire still to go forward in the 
a ‘quirement of knowledge; these and many more classes of 
people have a longing to read good books, and to obtain the 
benefits which come only from acquaintance with literature. 

2. These people often find their aspirations after knowl- 
edge checked by circumstances. The field of learning is so 
vast that they know not which of its many paths to choose. 
They desire not so much a thorough mastery of any one 
branch of science, as a general acquaintance with various 
subjects. They do not have access to large libraries, nor ac- 
quaintance with cultured people, so that it is difficult for 
them to ascertain just what works are adapted to their 
needs. Their time for reading is limited, and therefore they 
must, if possible, obtain much in little, and read a few 
books of moderate size, instead of the extended treatises. 
They do not possess either the facilities or the time to mark 
out a course of reading for themselves, and if they read at 
all to profit, must follow some course selected by another. 

3. To meet the wants of many people, the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle was originated a few years 
ago. Its need has been shown by its success, since it now 
numbers nearly thirty thousand enrolled members. At the 
suggestion of its founder, another Reading Union has now 
been instituted as a department of the C. L. 8. C.—The ° 
Chautauqua Book-a-Month Reading Circle. It aims to 
supply the needs of a large class of people, who desire a 
course of reading less extensive than that of the C. L. 8. C. 
Its works are a little more recreative and popular in their 
style, and chosen rather for reading than close study; and 
with the design of supplementing the C. L. S. C. for some, 
and of substituting an easier line of literature for others. 

4. The plan of the Chautauqua Book-a-Month Reading 
Circle is somewhat indicated by its name. It embraces a 
course of thirty-six volumes, one for each month during three 
years, in the various departments of literature; so arranged 
that it may be accomplised by reading twelve to twenty 
pages each day. There are few people who can not spare 
the time requisite for such a course of reading, especially if 
the books chosen are interesting in their subjects, and at- 
tractive in their style. 

5. The works selected for the course include the history 
of the most important nations, and a few of the greatest 
epochs; biographies of the men most famous for their 
achievements in statesmanship, conquest, and literature; a 
few choice books of travel in the unfrequented portions of 
the earth; some works of popular science; the great essays 
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of the greatest essayists; and a small number of the works 
of fiction, the masterpieces of romance, several of them his- 
torical pictures of past ages. A course of reading embrac- 
ing so wide a range in so small a compass, must necessarily 
be limited in the number of its selections from any one au- 
thor, however distinguished ; but it is hoped that the works 
selected may lead many of the readers to seek a closer ac- 
quaintance with their writers. 

6. To those who unite with the Chautauqua Book-a- 
Month Reading Circle, a series of outline memoranda is 
furnished; a sheet for each volume of the course, contain- 
ing blanks for the reader’s report, questions, outlines, and 
suggestive hints concerning the book; furnishing a guide 
while reading, a reminder of what has been read, and a re- 
port of the work done. This is to be filled up and mailed to 
the office of the Circle at Plainfield, N. J. Upon the com- 
pletion of each year’s course of reading a certificate will be 
sent to the reader, signed by the Department Secretary, 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, and the Office Secretary, Miss K. F. 
Kimball. 

7. While “‘a book a month” is the general plan of the 
course, it may not be rigidly followed. Students may com- 
mence at any time, may read in what order, and at what 
rate of progress they find convenient, and will receive their 
certificates for each year’s reading as soon as the books are 
rea.l and the books received. The course may be pursued 
by readers alone, each by himself, or in groups or ‘‘circles,’’ 
according to the plan of the C. L. 8. C. 

8. The special works named in the eourse have been 
selected with care, and it is desirable to read them as 
chosen. Yetmembers who prefer to read other works in the 
same general lines of study may do so, if the substituted 
works are as extensive as those appointed. Those who wish 
to make such substitutions are requested to communicate 
with the Department Secretary, Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, at the 
office of the Circle, Plainfield, N. J., inclosing stamp or 
postal card foranswer. All members are invited to address 
the Superintendent with questions concerning the books, 
their subjects, or the general plan of the course. 

9. The business office of the Circle will be at the same 
place with that of the Chautauaua Literary and Scientific 
Cirele, Plainfield, N. J. Miss K. ¥ Kimball, the Secretary 
of the C. L. S.C, will act as Secrecary and Treasurer of the 
** Book-a-Month Circle,” and will receive names for mem- 
ship, and members’ fees. 

10. To defray the expenses of correspondence, printing, 
etc., a fee of fifty cents per annum is required of all who join 
the Circle. This amount will cover all the expenses of 
membership, except the books of the course, and will entitle 
to all its privileges, and to the certificate for each year’ 
reading. It should be remitted to Miss Kate F. Kimball, 
Plainfield, N.J., by New York or Philadelphia draft or post- 
office order. Do not send postage stamps if it can be 
avoided. In sending, please to state specifically that it is 
for membership in the ‘‘ Book-a-Month,’’ that it may not be 
mistaken for the C. L. 8. C. Members of the C. L. S.C. may 
take the entire ‘‘Book-a-Month”’ course for the three years 
by one payment of fifty cents, and upon its completion will 
receive the ‘‘ Book-a-Month”’ seal to their C. L. 8S. C. 
diplomas. 

11. Persons desiring to unite with the Chautauqua Book- 
a-Month* Reading Circle should forward to the office ans- 
wers to the following questions: (1) Give your name in 
full. (2) Your postoffice address, with county and State. 
(3) Are you married orsingle? (4) Whatis your age? Are 
you between twenty and thirty, or thirty and forty, or forty 
and fifty, or fifty and sixty, ete.? (5) If married, how many 
children living under the age of sixteen years?* (6) What 


* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual 
and moral influence of this ‘‘Circle ’ on our homes. 





is your occupation? (7) With whatreligious denomination 
are you connected? (8) Do you, after mature deliberation, re- 
solve, if able, to prosecute the three years’ course of study 
presented by the Chautauqua Book-a Month Reading Circle? 

12. The books of the course may be ordered through 
PHILLIPs & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York, or WALDEN & 
SrowE, Cincinnati. In ordering please to state particularly 
the editions desired, since in most of the works more than 
one edition is published, one being a cheap pamphlet form, 
and the other a bound volume for the library. 

13. The works selected for reading during the year 1882 
are as follows: 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOK-A-MONTH READING CIRCLE COURSE 
OF READING FOR 1882. 

January— The History of the United States.’’ By T. W. 
Higginson. $1. 

[ With this is recommended (but not required) the study 
of Chautauqua Text-Book No. 21, ‘“‘ American History.” 
10 cents. ] 

February— The Life of George Washington.’”’ By Wash- 
ington Irving. Abridged for popular use. One volume. 
12mo. $2.50. 

March—‘ The Geologic Story Briefly Told.” 
D. Dana. $1.40. 

April—‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.’’ 
W. Holmes. 18mo. $1.50. Illustrated. 12mo. $2. 

May— Readings from English History.’”’ By J. R. Green. 
$1.50. 

[With this is recommended the study of Chautauqua 
Text-Book No. 4, ‘‘ English History,’’ 10 cents.] 

June—Lord Macaulay’s Essays on ‘Milton,’ ‘‘Addisen,” 
and ‘‘Warren Hastings. ” Cheap edition, paper. Three 
vols. Each, 25 cts. 

[We recommend readers to obtain Macaulay’s Essays, 
complete in three volumes ; a valuable and standard work 
for the library. $3.75.) 

July—‘ Eothen: Travels in the East.’’ 
lake. Cheap edition, paper, 10 cents. 

August—"* Henry Esmond: [A Story of the Times of 
Queen Anne]. By W. M. Thackeray. Cheap edition, paper, 
15 cents. 12mo edition, cloth, $1.25 

September—“ The Era of the Protestant Revolution. By 
F. Seebohn. $1. 

October—‘Culture and Religion :’”’ By J..C. Shairp. Cheap 
edition, paper, 15 cents. Cloth-bound edition, $1.25. 

November—“ Self-Help.”’ By S. M. Smiles. Cloth-bound 
edition, $1. 

December—“‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ By D. M. 
Craik. Cheapedition, paper, 15 cents. Cloth-bound edition, 
$1.25. 

Superintendent: J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 

Address all correspondence concernin 
Book-a-Month Reading Cirele’’ to the 
tary, Rev. J. L. HURLBovT, Plainfield, N. 

Send for circulars, report names for membership, and 
make payments of fees to the Secretary and Treasurer of the 
C. L. 8. C., Miss Kate F. KImMBA.L, Plainfield, N. J. 

Order the books of the course, or inquire concerning them, 
through PHILLIrs & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York; or 
WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati and Chicago. 


CHAUTAUQUA PERIODICALS. 


From October 1, 1881, in clubs of five or more at 
one time, we will send THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 1881-82, 
at $1.35. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN for 1881-82, and ASSEMBLY 
Dairy HERALD for season of 1881, $2.25. 


Full sets of Assemsty Dairy Heratp for season of 
1881, $1.00. 


We have received more postage stamps than we will be 
able to use for the next two years. We therefore must de- 
cline to receive any more on subscriptions to THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. Send drafts on New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more or Pittsburgh, or Postoffice Money Order. 


By Dr. J. 


By 0. 


By A. W. King- 


the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
epartment Secre- 
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THE C. L. S&S: C. 


President: J. H. Vincent, D. D. 
Counselors: Lyman Abbott, D. D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D. D.; 
J. M. Gibson, D. D.; W.C. Wilkinson, D. D. 
Office Secretary: Miss Kate F. Kimball. 
‘eneral Secretary: Albert M. Martin, A. M. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881-1882. 


1.—aIM. 


This new organization aims to promote habits of reading and study 
m nature, art, science, and in secular and sacred literature, in con- 
nection with the routine of daily life (especially among those whose 
educational advantages have been limited), so as to secure to them 
the college student’s general outlook upon the world and life, and to 
develop the habit of cane, connected, persistent thinking. 

2.—METHODS. . 

It proposes to encourage individual study in lines and by text-books 
whieh shall be indicated ; by local circles for mutual help and encour- 
agement in such studies; by summer courses of lectures and ‘“‘stu- 
dents’ sessions” at Chautauqua, and by written reports and exami- 


nations. 
3.—COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study prescribed by the C. L. 8. C. shall cover a pe- 

riod of four years. 
4.—ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES, 

Each year's Course of Study will be considered the ‘First Year’’ for new 
pupils, whether it be the first, second, third, or fourth of the four 

ears’ course. Forexample, ‘‘the class of 1885,’’ instead of beginning 

ctober, 1881, with the same studies which were pursued in 1880-’81 
by “the class of 1884,”’ will fall in with ‘the class of ’84,’’ and take for 
their first year the second year’s course of the ’84 class. The first 
year for ‘‘the class of 1884” will thus in due time become the fourth 


year for ‘‘the class of 1885.” 
5.—STUDIES FOR 1881-82.* 

The course for 1881-82 comprises readings in: 1. History. 
ence and Philosophy. 4. Art. 5. Religion. 

The required cee for the year are as follows: 

1. Hisrory.—Man’s Antiquity and Language. Dr. M.S. Terry 
Text-Book.) Price 10 cents. Outlines of General History. Dr. 
(Chautauqua Text-Book.) Price, 10 cents. Mosaics of History. 
thur Gilman, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass. (CHAUTAUQUAN.) Readings from Mac- 
kenzie’s Nineteenth Century. oks First and Second. 
Price, 15 cents. 

2. LireRATURE.—Art ot Speech. Part II. ‘‘Oratory and Logic’’ (Dr. L.T. 
Townsend.) Price, 50 cents. Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, Oriental 
and Classical. Dr. Quackenbos. Price, $t.0o. English History and Literature. 
Chautauqua Library. Vol. III. [To be ready in 188z.] 

. Science AND PuHrLosopny.—Popular Readings concerning Mathematics, Po- 
litical Economy, Geology, Chemistry, Laws of Health, and Mental and Moral Phil- 
osophy. (CHAUTAUQUAN.) 

4. Art.— Outline Lessons on Art. Miss De Forest. (Chautauqua Text-Book.) 
Price, rocents. A Short History of Art. Miss De Forest. Price, g2. 

5. Reticious.—God in History. (CHAuTAUQUAN.) Religion in Art. 
QUAN.) 

6. ApprT10oNAL.—(For Students of Class 1882.) Hints for Home Reading, Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott. The Hall in the Grove. Mrs. Alden. (About Chautauqua and the C. 


2. Literature. 3. Sci- 


H. Vincent. 


(CHautau- 


. C.) 
The following is the distribution of the subjects and books through 
he year: 
October and November. 
[Ch. stands for Toe CnauTauquan.]} 
Cutline Lessons on Art. [De Forest. 
A Short History of Art. Forest. 
Mosaics of History. [Ch. 1 
Caristianity in Art. [Ch. 
Readings about Geology. [Ch.] 


| Art of Conversation. [Ch.] 

| Illustrated History of Aucient Literature, 
| _[Continued.] 

| Christianity in Art. [Ch.] 

| Readings about Mental Science. [Ch.] 

| Health at Home. h.]° 


} larch. 

| Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 

Readings about Political Economy. [Ch.] 
Outlines of General History. [ Readings from Mackenzie’s Nineteenth 
Mosaics of History. [Ch.] Century. 

Readings about Geology. [Ch April. 
Readings about oe tay: (Ch.] Mosaics of History. ih 


ec 
Man’s Antiquity and Language. Bm 4 


incent. 


Christianity in Art. [C ArtofSpeech. Part II. [Townsend. 
January. Readings about Political Economy. [Ch.] 

Mosaics ef History. [Ch.] May. 

God in History. "Ten. Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 

Illustrated History of Ancient Literature, | English History and Literature. [Chau- 

Oriental and Classical. [Quackenbos. } tauqua Library, Vel. III.] 

Pending: about Mental Science [Ch.] | Readings about Mathematics. [Ch.] 
Laws of Health. [Ch.} Readings about Chemistry. [Ch.]} 
Christianity in Art. [Ch.] ine. 
: February. Mosaics of History. [Ch.] 
Mosaics of History, [Ch.] Readings about Chemistry. [Ch.] 
6.—THE WHITE SEAL SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE. 

Persons who desire to read more extensively in the lines of study 
for 1881-82 are expected to read, in addition to the ‘‘required”’ books 
for the year, the following: 

Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. By Dr. Ulhorn. 

By Charlotte M. Yonge. 





Outline Study of Man. By Dr. Hopkins. 
History of Germany. 


Persons who pursue the *‘White Seal Course”’ of each year, in ad- | 


dition to the regular course, will receive at the time of their gradua- 
tion a white seal to be attached to the regular diploma. 
7.—SPECIAL COURSES. 

Members of the C. L. S. C. may take, in addition to the regular 
fourse above prescribed, one or more special courses, and pass an ex- 
amination upon them. A series of special courses in the several de- 
partments of study will be in due time announced, and pupils will re- 
ceive credit and testimonial seals to be appended to their regular di- 


*The additional books for the ‘“‘White Seal Course” for 1881-82 are: “Conflict of 
Christianit _with Heathenism,” by Dr. Ulhorn; ‘Outline Study of Man,” by Dr. 
Hopkins; “History of Germany,” by Charlotte Yonge. 





| has been 


(Chautauqua | 
Selected by Ar- | 


(Franklin Square edition.) 





ploma, according to the merit of examinations on these supplemental 
courses. 
8.—THE PREPARATORY COURSE. 

Persons who are too young, or are not sufficiently advanced in their 
studies, to take the regular C. L. 8. C. course, may adopt certain pre-- 

ratory lessons for the two years. 

For circulars of the specs) and preparatory courses, address Dr- 
J. H. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 


9.—INITIATION FEE. 


To defray the expenses of correspondence, monthly reports, etc., 
an annual hee of fifty cents is required. This amount should be for- 
warded to Miss K. F. Kimball, Plainfield, N. J.,(by New York or 
Philadelphia draft or post-office order.) Do not send postage-stamps 
if you can possibly avoid it. 

x B.—In sending your fee, be sure to state to which class"you be- 
long, whether 1882, 1883, 1884, or 1885. 


10.—APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 

Persons desiring to unite with the C. L.S. C. should forward an- 
swers to the following questions to Dr. J. H. VINCENT, PLAINFIELD, 
N.J. Theclass graduating in 1885 should begin the studies of the less 
sons required, October 1881. They may begin as late as January 1, 1882. 

1. Give your name in full. 2 Your post-office address— with county and State. 3. 
Are you married or single? 4. What is your age? Are you between tw. nty and thirty? 
or thirty and forty, or forty and fifty, or fifty and sixty, etc.? 5. If married, how 
many children living under the age of sixteen years?* 6, What is your occupation?’ 
7. With what religious denomination are you connected? 8. Do you, after mature 
deliberation, resolve, if able, to prosecute the four years’ course of study presented by 
the C. L.S.C.? 9. Do you promise to give an average of three hours a week to the: 
reading and study required by this course? 1o. How much more than the time speci- 
fied do you hope to yive to this course of study? 

11.—TIME REQUIRED. 

An average of forty minutes’ reading each week day will enable the 
student in nine months to complete the books required for the year. 
More time than this will probably be spent by many persons, and for 
their accommodation a special course of reading on the same subjects 
indicated. The habit of thinking steadily upon worth 
themes during one’s secular toil will lighten labor, brighten life, an 
develop power. 

12,—_MEMORANDA. 

The annual “examinations” will be held at the homes of the mem- 
bers, and in writing. Memoranda will be forwarded to them, and by 
their written replies the ‘Committee’ can judge whether or not they 
have read the books required. 

13.—ATTENDANCE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Persons should be present to enjoy the annual meetings at Chau- 
tauqua, but attendance there is not necessary to graduation in the C. 
L. 8. C. Persons who have never visited Chautauqua may enjoy the 
advantages, diplome, and honors of the ‘‘Circle.’’ The Darty Assemr 
BLY HERALD is published on the grounds during the Chautauqua 
Assembly. send $l for the Datty Heratp to Theodore L. Flood, 
Meadville, Pa. Back numbers for 1881 can be supplied. 

14.—LOCAL CIRCLES. 


Individuals may prosecute the studies of the C. L. 8. C. alone, but 
their efforts will be greatly facilitated by securing a “local circle’’ of 
two or more persons, who agree to meet as frequently as possible 
read together, converse on subjects of study, arrange for occasion 
lectures by local talent, organize a library, a museum, a laboratory, 
etc. Allthat is necessary for the establishment of such “local cir- 
cles” is to meet, report organization to Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J., 
and then prosecute the course of study in such a way as seems most 
likely to secure the ends contemplated by the C. L. 8. C. 

15.—MEMORIAL DAYS. 


Twelve days are set apartas days of especial interest to every mem- 
ber of the C. L. S. C., and as days of devout prayer for the further- 
ance of the objects of this society. On these days all members are 
urgently invited to read the literary and scriptural selections indi- 
cated,to collect some facts about the authors whose birthdays are thus 
commemorated, and to invoke the blessing of our heavenly Father 
upon this attempt to exalt His word, and to understand and rejoice in 

is works. The selections to be read.on the memorial days are pub- 
lished by Phillips & Hunt, and by Walden & Stowe, in asmall volume 
—Chautauqua Text-Book No. 7 ‘‘Memorial Days.”’ Price, 10 cents: 

16.—OUR CLASS MOTTOES. t 

‘We study the word and the works of God.” 

‘Let us keep our heavenly Father in the midst.” 

‘Never be discouraged.” 

17.—sT. PAUL'S GROVE. 

The center of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle is the 
HAut oF PuiLosorny in the beautiful grove at Chautauqua, which 
was dedicated August 17. 1878, by Bishop R. 8. Foster, in the presence 
of a large, devout, and enthusiastic audience. It is the purpose of 


| the managers of Chautauqua to have St. Paul’s Grove fitted up with 


rustic seats, statuary, fountains, etc., and make it a place of beauty 
and inspiration to all members of the Circle. 
18.—FIRST YEAR. 

Persons desiring forms of an, or information concerning 

the Circle, should address Dr. Vincent, Plainfield, N. J. 
f 19.—*‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN.”’ 

The organ of the C. L. 8. C. is Tue Cuautauquan. Issued monthly, 

from October to July. Price, $1.50. Send subscriptions to Theodore 


| L. Flood, Editor and Proprietor, Meadville, Pa. 


* We ask this question to ascertain the possible future intellectual and_ moral influ- 
ence of this ‘‘Circle”’ on your homes. : 

¢ These mottoes are issued on large cards by Prang & Co., of Boston, Mass. Each 
motto sells at $1. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


It is enlarged 





The second volume opened with the October number 1881. 
from forty-eight to seventy-two pages. Ten numbers in the volume, beginning 
with October and closing with July. More than half the course of study for the 
C.L. S.C. the present year is being published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and no- 
where else, embracing: “Mosaics of History,” “Christianity in Art,” “Christ in Chro- 
nology,” popular articles on Geology, Political Economy, Mathematics, Health at 
Home, Mental Science, Moral Science, together with articles on Practical Life. 

C.L. S$. C. Notes and Letters, reports of Round-Table Conferences, Questions and 
Answers on every book in the course of study, and reports from Local Circles 
will appear in every number. 

Also lectures and sermons on popular themes from many of the foremost 


lecturers and preachers of the times. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


The’Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., Prof. W. T. Harris, LL. D., 
Prof. Arthur Gilman, Bishop H. W. Warren, D. D., Prof. W.C. Wil- 
kinson, D. D., Prof. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., Prof. J. Tingley, 
LL. D., Edward Everett Hale, Prof. Frank Beard, Prof. W. G. 
Williams, ‘A. M., Albert M. Martin, Esq., Rev. E. D. McCreary, 
A. M., Rev. H. H. Moore, A. M., and many other eminent writers 
will be among our contributors. 





GEORGE BORROW’S EXCELLENT NOVEL, ENTITLED “LAVENGRO,” 


is now being published as a serial. It is a dream or drama, the story of a 


Scholar, a Gypsy, and a Priest. It is scholarly and fascinating. 


The Editor’s Outlook, 
Editor’s Note-Book, 
and Editor’s Table, 


WILL DISCUSS THE LIVE QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES. 








Subscription Price, per Year, - - - - - ~ $1.50 


CLUB RATES. 


Five Subscriptions at one Time, each, $1.35 





A complete set of the CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD for 1881, containing 
Price, $1.00. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the year, and a complete volume of the CHAv- 


more than sixty lectures delivered at Chautauqua. 


TAUQUA ASSEMBLY HERALD for 1881, containing nineteen numbers, will be sent, 
postage paid by us, for $2.25. 

8” Send postoffice order or draft on New York or Pittsburgh. 

Address, 


THEODORE L. FLOOD, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE OF THE ENG. 
LISH CONSTITUTION. 


For Beeinners. By Davip Watson Rannip, 

1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

An English critic says of Mr. Rannie’s 
book: ‘This is a work of first-rate merit. It 
is admirably full, exact and clear. I have 
never seen any volume which in so small a 
space deals so thoroughly with the subject 
and furnishes to the reader a guidance which, 
in the most difficult portions of it, he can 
have no difficulty in following.”’ 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
A New Volume: 


V.—THE ANTIETAM AND FREDER- 
ICKSBURG. 

By Francis WintHROP PALFREY late Colonel 
Twentieth Massachusetts Infantry, Brevet 
Brigadier General, U. 8. V., etc. 1 vol. 
12mo, with maps, $1. 


Already Published in this Series: 
I.—THE OUTBREAK OF REBELLION. 


By Joun G. Nicoxay, rg ~ Private Secretar 
to President Lincoln; late Consul Genera 
to France, etc. 


II1.—FROM FORT HENRY TO CORINTH. 


By the Hon. M. F. Force, Justice of the Su- 
perior Court, Cincinnati, late Brigadier 
General and Brevet Major General, U. 8. V. 


III.—THE PENINSULA. 


By ALEXANDER S. Wess, LL. D., President of 
the College of the City of New York; Assis- 
tant Chief of Artillery, Army of the Poto- 
mac, 1861-62. 

IV.—THE ARMY UNDER POPE. 

By Joun C. Ropes, Esq., nember of the Mili- 
tary Historical Society of Massachusetts, 
etc. 


SCHWATKA’S SEARCH. 
Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of the Frank- 
lin Records. By Wixi1aM H. Givper, second 
incommand. 1 vol., 8vyo, with maps aud 
illustrations, $3. 


LAY SERMONS. 


By Professor Joun SruartT BLacKIE. 
12 mo, $2. 


THE CONFLICTS OF THE AGE. 
(1) An Advertisement for a New Religion. 
y an Evolutionist. (2) The Confession of 
an Agnostic. By an Agnostic. (3) What 
Morality Have We Leit? By a New-Light 
Moralist. (4) Review of the Fight. Bya 
Yankee Farmer. 1 yol., 8vo, paper, 50 cts; 
cloth, 75 cts. 


BOOKS AND READING. 
Wuat Books SuHauti I Reap, anp How SHALL 
I Reap THEM? 


By Noau Porter, LL. D., President of Yale 
College. With an appendix giving valuable 
directions for courses of reading, prepared 
by James M. Husparp, late of the Boston 
Public Library. 1 vol., crown 8 vo., $2. 


THE BOYS’ MABINQGION. 


By Sipyey Lanier. With 12 full-page illus- 
trations by Alfred Fredericks. 1 yol., 8v0, 
3. 


lvol., 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 0 
will be sent prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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. J. H. VINCENT 


“« T camnot too highly recommend 


ADAMS’ CHART OF HISTORY. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


anne & CO., Publishers, 
T'wrow Square. NEW YORK 


moe INSTITUTE. 

( Newark Conference Seminary, ) 
For both sexes. Best building of its class. 
Advantages of the highest order in Classical 
and Scientific coursgs; with special courses 
it Music, Art, and “Commercial Branches. 
Patronized by leading ministers and laymen 
in all parts of the land. Catalogues free. 
Rev. Geo. H. W hithey, pm DR mee te 
Hackettstown, N. -7 


FORT - EDWARD “COLLEGIATE ‘INSTITUTE. 
New brick building warmed with steam. 
The handsomest and best appointed semi- 
nary for ladies and gentlemen in the State. 
Thirteen teachers. College preparatory and 
commercial, 
course. -~ a a vear. 
. E. KING. D. 


“NEW ENGLAND 











~~~ 
_ Principal. 





CONSERVATORY. 


THE 


Largest Music School in the World. 


Tuition $15, with collateral advantages 
amounting to 125 hours of musical instruction 
in a quarter. 


h branches and horary containing 8.000 | r 
— a | 76 East Ninth Street, on Randolph Street, 


volumes on Music, free. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


Every conscientious student needs the 
broader culture afforded by the Lectures, 
Normal Classes, Harmony, Questions and 
Answers. 

Sight and Part Singing, Church Music. 
of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and Vocal Re- 
citals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical at- 
mosphere, all of which, with all English 
branches, can be secured free only at the ‘New 
England Conservatory of Music. 


THE 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


Is the largest in America, embracing Schoo! 
of Oratory and Drama ic Action, Vocal Phys- 
iology, Forensic and Platform Elocution. 
Artists’ Vocal Courses. 


Awe 


Next quarter begins Sept. 12. Send 


Calendar, 
E. TOURJEE, 


Music Hall, Boston. 


GAMES 


in MT cs 





United States History, Roman History, | 


and the Sciences. 
Dr. Vincent says: “I heartily 
these games.” 
ceipt of 50 cents (no objection stamps ) 
Address, “STUDENT,’ 
198 Clinton Street. Buffalo, 


GAME OF ART HISTORY. 
By Avsert M. Martin, Gen’l Sec’y C. L. S C. 
Historical and Biographical, including Architecture 





and Architects, Sculpture and ‘Sculptors, Painting and | 


Painters, and the Masterpieces of the ages. 7he pre- 


nunciation oy proper names indicated by phonetic | 
Amening and instructive, as well as a great | 
e 


Spelling. 
aid in fixing the leading points in the History of Art. 
Every member of the C. L. S. C should have it. 

Price 50’cents, by mail. Address. 


ALBERT M. MARTIN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Collectors, Boys, Girls, Everybody ! 
so Varieties of Foreign Stamps, to cents. 12 Varie- 
ties of Minerals, 50 cents. 2$ Cards with Name, 10 cents. 
3 Chromos, ro cents. 2 Sheets Scrap Pictures, 12 cents, 
2 Chromo and price lists, 4 cents 
Address J, E. HANDSHAW, 
Student of C. L. S. C., Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


* Also, in flexible cloth, red edges, $2.25 post- | 





and a three years collegiate | 





Modern Languages. | 


for New | 


commend | 
Either sent post-paid on re- | 


N.Y. | 


Now ready, 18mo., cloth, 25 cents, postpaid, 
a manual of 


Misused Words, 


Compiled from the works of Alford, aaa 
Hamerton, Mill, Moon, White, and 
many others. 


paid, the annual volume of 


The Monograph, 


Conteiotas twenty-seven essays by . 5 God- 
kin, E. E Hale, K. Hillebrand, 
ye G. Smith, etc., etc. 


Address, 


UST ISSUED. 


New editions at greatly reduced prices of 
two books that CHAUTAUQUANS will 
want, written by 


REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


IN HIS NAME. 


Paper, 30 cents, cloth, 50 cents. This is the 
story read by Mc. Hale at Chautauqua last 


summer. 
TEN X ONE IS TEN. 


Paper, 25 cents, cloth, 40 cents. This is the 
story upon which the “Look Up Legion” is 
founded. Each book contains a fine photo- 





Q. P. INDEX. Publisher, 


Bangor, Maine. 


‘To be Issued Dec. 27. 





Hymn Service No. 3 


By Lowry anno Doane. 
Price, $10 per 100 ; 12 Cents each by Mail. 


Hymn Service No. 3 is a useful collection of 
Songs for Sunday-schools. 
are adapted for the 

INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 1882, 
they will be found very desirable for all Sun- 
day-school services. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





HAL¥ ROUND 
A ROLLED Ge LD SOLID RING makes a Peauti 
ful and Valuable Gift fora Lady, Gentlemanor Chiid 
nd in order to secure new customers for our firm w 
will forward postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, one of our avy 18 Kolled Gold Rings® 
either in plain band, half sale cr handsome stone, 
t in eit! her Amythist, Topaz or Carnet) on rece aes h 
only 75 Cents cach, and if you wish we willc 
any name, initials, mottoor ser(timent c 
he inside cf the r ng without extra char 
ou Cat, cnt th yr | Bork took At and mail to 
OO 


with tho ring, and that if will give such satis 
w il oblige us by 
fri tu 


a "i 3 r 
ist us in selling othe . pt od a - ftand 
hare manufactured from neward 
al designs,and which we Guar antec to give so 


Our Futuro Sales is our Protit! 
Remember, the ring we send yon is Jhenvy bh ie 
Rolled Gold, and that this unprec edentcd of 
le only tointroducoe our goods and catalogues in 
your vicinity, Our firm is well established and relia 
u facturing first-class gocds from tho 
n 
De 
send out alimited wussls er of rings at 


gin quantities § f 
“ono time in this paper, he mco r 
uire you tocutit out andl scnd to us, so that w 7 
miknow YOUaTOCc it 
po cir 


9 GD. 
ertisemcnt 
1.50 and thisa 


you crder a ston f 
which you wert, t Ame 
Topaz da 


| ceipt of advertised price. 
| cheerfully answered. 


Tr ol ec rm 
Address -C. w. PETTIGONE & CO., 
25 Maiden Lane, NewYork, 


While the hymns | 


graph of the author. 


The C. L. S. C. Books 


for this winter's study are: 


Illustrated History of Ancient Literature. 


By Quackenbos. Cloth,$1, Franklin Square, 


| paper, 15 cents. 


| For full list of reading, for ’81 and ’82, see 


| our advertisement in October CHAUTAUQUAN. 


| LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


of English sovereigns and noted characters 
in English history, copied frum old and relia- 
ble portraits, Muunted on heavy cabinet size 
cards, and mailed postpaid, on receipt of 


15 Cents Singly, or $1.50 per Dozen. 


Egbert; TTT ( pres William I and II, 
Henry 1, 11, 111, 1V, V1, Vil and VIII; Ste- 
‘ert John; ‘Rithard 1, 1) and LIL; Kdward 
'S, Ah, Be V and V1; William Wallace; the 
Black Prince; viercy, Earl of Northumber- 
| land ; Wolsey ; Stafford) Duke of Buckingham; 
Mary wre Boleyn, iE lizabeth ; James | und 
| 11; Mary Queen of Scots; Heury, Lord Darn- 
ley; dir Walter Raleigh; Henrietta, Queen of 
Chi irles I; Richard, Ear! of Warwick ; Fair- 
| fax; Cromwell; David Leslie, General of 
| Scotch army; Anne; Admiral Blake ; General 
| Ireton ; Prince Kupert; Sir Henry Vane; 
Charles IL: George II, Secretary Pitt; Cav- 
endish ; Duke of Newcastle. 





Cabinet Photographs. 


Wanted by every mener ae theC. L. 8. C 

DR. J. H. VINCENT, President of C. L. 8. G: 

35 cents; HALL OF ‘PHILOSOP HY, centre 
| of C. L. 8. ., 25 cents. For full list of Chau- 

tauqua views, see our advertisement in De- 
| cember CHAUTAUQUAN. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Pansy’s New Book, 

member of the C. L. L. C. will 
will be ready by the tame this offer is 
Itis called 

THE HALL IN THE GROVE, 

Cc. L. 8. 


which every 
want, 
seen. 


and is a story of Chautauqua and the 
C. The price is $1.50. To every member of 
the C. L. S.C. sending us an order for the 

book, with $1.50. we will include a cabinet 
photograph of Rev. Dr. Vincent, or a pho- 
tograph of the Hat, or PurLosopuy, adver- 
tised above. 

Any book in the market we will mail on re- 
Correspondence 
Address, 


JOHN: FAIRBANKS & C0., 


| 203 & 205 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CIRCULAR. 


To our Many Friends and the Public Generalty : 
We wish to impress upon your minds that 
by reading our Prospectus carefully you will 
readily become convinced that we are offering 
great inducements to all who wish to make a 
profitabie investment in the mines of the far 
West. We mean business, and are prepared to 
back each and every statement made in our 
prospectus, and invite investigation at all 
times. We have the mill receipts from which 
we copied, and can be seen in the Prospectus. 
We also have the certificates of assays. Any- 
-one desiring affidavits as to mill returns and 
assays being correct, as given in Prospectus, 
can have the same by addressing B. C. Hoag, 
No. 291 Sixteenth street, Denver, Colorado. 
We wish ali to know the facts. We propose 
erecting our own mills and works, adapted to 
the treatment of our own ore, anf need your 
assistance ( hence the cause of our offering a 


portion of the stock for sale), and can assure | 


you rich returns. Come and see us and be 
convinced. We are prepared for an interview 
at any and all times. 

If you wish to take advantage of a good op- 
portunity, give this matter your immediate 
attention. as we expect to be able to sell all 
the stock required at an early day—and haye 
reserved the right to withdraw our stock from 
the market at any time we may deem it 
proper to do so, our only object being to raise 
sufficient capital to build works and devel: p 
the property more thoroughly, which will 
give large and quick returns. 

We are working the property now with but 
asmall force of men, bu will increase the 
force as circumstances admit, and expect 
to work a large force of miners as soon as 
spring opens. Our property has very supe- 
rior advantages, viz: : 


First—The location is unsurpassed. 
Second—It has excelient water facilities. 


Third—A good portion of the placer is covered with 
a fine forest of pine timber. 


‘ 
Fourth—Each lode runs down the steep part of the 
mountain, giving the advantage of gaining a great depth 
by tunnelling instead of sinking shafts. 
Fifth—The character of the ore is the best and most 
desirable for the present modes of treatment, carrying 
sufficient lead and iron to flux itself. 


Our mines are close to Almaand easy of ac- 
-cess at all times of the year, and as there are 
six lode claims and one placer, all in one body, 
and owned by the Pennsylvania Consolidated 
Mining and Milling Company exclusively, all 
the lode claims showing good mineral, and the 
placer prospecting well in gold, itis reasonable 
to presume that at the low rate of $1.00 per 
share itis one of the most profitable invest- 
ments any one could desire, though we will 
not guarantee the stock to remain at those 
figures for any specified length of time, 
and for this reason we urge our friends to 
take advantage of the opportunity by acting 
at once, and we will prove to them that this is 
by no means a wild-cat scheme, but is on the 
‘square. What we wish and need is your as- 
sistance now. It costs large amounts of 
money to drive tunnels, build tramways and 
construct works adapted te our present needs. 
We want you to help us and at the same time 
help yourselves to a good and large-paying 
investment. We promise to personally attend 
to the workings, and see that it is done eco- 
nomically and well. We have no salaried of- 
ficers to eat up our profits, and we think we 
are offering you for $1 what will be worth $10 
in the near future; but the necessity is now, 
hence the offer. Please give this your imme- 
diate attention if you desire a hand with us. 
All orders for stock will be promptly filled on 
receipt of P. O. order or Eastern drafts. 
Address B. C. Hoag, No. 291 Sixteenth 
Street, Denver, Colorado, first block above 


Lawrence Street. 
B.C. HOAG, Secretary. 
J. M. HARDING, President. 














AHLsTROM PIANO FORTES 


Tue UNPRECEDENTED Success O¥ THE AHL- 
8TROM PIANO, as a result of their conscien- | 
tious fidelity as manufacturers, and_ their 
efficient knowledge of the elements of thor- 
oughness and skillful construction, arising 
from years of persistent effort and exper- 
ience as practical workmen, has served to 

lace them before the public, as one of the 
oremost pianos of the day. 

A Frrst-cuass Prano requires the most 
scrupulous care in the perfection of every 
known improvement, integrity of mechanical 
intelligence, a pliable action and solid work- 
manship, poe: ce ma to produce _ greatest 
power, unlimited endurance, pleasing and 
noble quality of tone —characteristics ac- | 
corded to the Ahlstrom Piano by eminent 
musicians and a general public, from severest 
tests, and the most searching investigation | 
wherever exhibited. 

Tue An.strom Pranos are fully endorsed | 
by all leading musicians of the day as pos- 
sessing the attributes of a piano forte so | 
eagerly sought for, namely: superiority of 
construction, endurance of original quality, 
and sustaining power of tone, a feature 
prominently recognized by vocalists as a | 
superb singing quality. 

THe OFFICIALS IN CHARGE of the National | 
Sunday-school Assembly, at Fair Point 
(Chautauqua) and at the National Baptist 
Association, at Point Chautauqua, have con- 
ferred upon the Ahlstrom Piano the pre- | 
eminent distinction of exclusive use at all | 
their meetings for six years in succession, in- 
cluding the season of 1881, and as additional 
evidence of meritorious recognition, we | 
subjoin the following communication from | 


Prof. William F. Sherwin, who has been in 
charge of the musical department since com- 
mencement of Chautauqua’s public service: 

CHAUTAUQUA, August 22, 1881. 
C. A. Ahlstrom & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN :—With the closing of the Sun- 
day-school Assembly, I wish to express to 
you my entire and hearty satisfaction with 
your pianos this season. Our constant use 


| of them in the open air and for very heavy 


work. gives the severest possible test, and | 
am glad to say that your mstruments have 
stood the strain without the slightest flinch- 
ing or sign of deterioration in tone. I hope 
if I reach Chautauqua in 1882 [ shall find 
your pianos there for the seventh time. 

I send this unsolicited testimonial from a 


| sense of justice only, and am very respect- 


Ww. F. SHERWIN, 


fully yours, 
Musical Director. 


Our Pranos have been pronounced the 


| Chautauqua Piano, from the fact of being 


the only pianos manufactured that have sue- 


| cessfully withstood the severe test of open 


air use, and every note heard distinctly in 
audiences of from 


FIVE TO TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE. 


No AGENtTs are employed er connected 


| with us in any manner, as we sell our instru- 


ments direct to the purchaser, thereby avoid- 
ing the enormous expense of middle men in 
the disposition of our pianos, and affording 
a strictly first-class piano within the public 
reach. Prices as low as consistent with the 
character of our work. For descriptive 
price list and terms address the manufac- 
turers, 


C. A. AHLSTROM & CO., Jamestown, New York. 





Every Estey Organ 
Sola is made 

Ti hroughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Vields unrivaled tones, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day werk and 
Years of service. 








EST Wy eal 


wo GRAZING LANDS axe rouro on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88! 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. LANo Act. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. St. Pau, MINN. 








‘To any suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | can furnish a 


means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
} mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 


of his own experience; they are 


the only known means of per- 
manent cure.’’—Bap 
® Rev. T. P.CHILAS, T 


For SOLDIERS, 
4 widows, fathers, mothers of 
children, thousands yet entitied. Pensions given 
for loss of finger, toe, eye or rupture, yaricosé 
isp aud cide eutca to INGMEIEARE aad 
soldiers euti ») 
BO NTY. PAT’ procured for inven? 
an pr d, bought 
Soldiers and heirs appl LA your 
Tights atonce. Send @ stamps for Pen! on and 
Bounty laws, blanks and instructions. Fees fixed 
wy he. — —_ geter to a of “—"o™ 
an ents. dress &. Ce n &, 
U.S.Claim “itt's Leck Bos tee = Ki 














THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 





_ 


aia RAILWAY. 
NOW KNOWN AS THE 


New York, Lake Erie & Western 


RAILROAD. 

The only direct route from New York to 
Chautaugua Lake. Parties going to or re- 
tarning from this attractive summer resort 
will secure comfort, pleasure and the quickest 
time by traveling via. the popular Erie Rail- 


way. 
PULL™M AN’S 


Drawing-Room Sleeping Coaches 


Are run through on the daily express train 
between New York and Jamestown. 

Trains leave New ‘ork at 7:00 p. m., and 
arrive in Jamestown, at the foot of Chautau- 
qua Lake, at 12:00 the; following day. 

During the season oj 1882 Special Excursion 
Tickets at reduced rhtes to Jamestown and 
return, will be on saly at New York city, and 
all principal stations bn the Erie Railway. 

JOHN N. ABBOTT. 
Gen fas. Agent Erie R_ R. 
EW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO 
RAILROAD ,; 

Is the Only Direct Rout} without Change of Cars to 

LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 


The en ire trains ff this Road run directly 
to the Lake, with sdnge, tr Palace Sleeping 





Coaches without ch4nge, from Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and Clevelénd. By any other line 
there are from one to three changes of cars. 
Excursion Tickets are on sale each season, 
from June 1, to Sept. 30, good to Oct. 30. 
For Descriptive Pamphlets and Tickets in- 
mire at 104 Clark St., Chicago; 44 W. Fourth 
a, Cincinnati, O.; and 131 Bank St., Cleve- 
land; of local agents on line of the road, and 
at offices of connecting lines. 
W. B SHATTUC, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
. D. COOPER, 
General Superintendent, Cleveland, Ohio. 








That Acts at the Same Time op 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect; if they become clogg 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Billousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheamatic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the biond is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils will banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Ousandshavebeencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the nember. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
bi be eee from the ‘an Aching back? 
bear such distress from and Piles? 
Krpyey-Wort will cure you. &@ pack- 
age at once and be satisfied, o> Stags 
Itts a dry vegetable compound and 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
Your Druggist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
1© (witeend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 
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You can take notes of Sermons & Bible Readings in 


SHORTHAND, 


after a sort course of instruction BY MAIL. For 
circular of terms, or other information, address 


H. Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Censumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso's “ure for 
Consumption. It has cared 
theusands. It hasn tinjur- 
tors ot fond o take. 

t ig the best cough syrup. 
Bold everywhere. 25e. & Sl. 


A Bad Cough. 


NEWCO MEKS- 
Town, O., Dec. 
15, 1881. — Piso’s 
Cure for Con- 
sumption has 
cured my wife of 
the worst cough 
that ever was in 
this country, and 
Iam glad to cer- 
tify to its good 
qualities. 

J. W. RoDNEY. 


Quick Consump- 
tion. 
EuM HALL, 
Mich., Dee. 2, 
1881.—Piso’s Cure 
has been a great 
friend to me. I 
have used it in my 
family for eight 
years. When I 
first heard of it I 
was in the last 
stage of quick 
consumption and 
was ready to die. 
After taking one 
bottle I was able 
to work, and am 
now entirely 
well. 
JEREMIAH HAR- 
RINGTON. 








PISO'S CURE FOR 


The Best Cough Syrup is 
Pise’s Cure for Consumption. 
It acts quick and It tastes good. 
Dese smali,—bettic large. 
Therefore the cheapest as well 
as the best. Sold everywhere. 
25c, 9rd 21,00_per bortie, . 


N MPT 1 











VALUABLE WORKS 


FOR EVERY READER: 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. , 

A Ge — and Tupographical Descrip- 
tion of Palestine, with Letters of Travel in 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. By 
J. W. McGarvey, Professor of Sacred History 
in the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
Profusely Iliustrated. 8vo. Extra cloth. 

“It will rank with the best of its class, and its intrinsic 
merits, as well as the very complete manner in which 
the publishers have done their part in providing a mul- 
titude of superior illustrations and otherwise seconding 
the author, commend it to the consi leration of Bible 
readers,’’—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 

‘ His work is a compendium of interesting material 
carefully arranged and clearly presented.’’—New York 
Observer. 


WORDS, FACTS AND PHRASES. 

A Dictionary of Curious, suains, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer Edwards. 
12mo. Half Morocco, $2.50. Half Russia, 
$4.00. 

This work is a companion volume to ‘“The Reader’s 
Hand-Book,’’ and should be found in every library. 


“This volume will fill a place that is vacant and noth- 
ing better can be said of any book han that. It is a ver- 
itable encyclopedia of antiquarianisms and ot curious 
and often useful information.’ — Cincinnati Commercial. 


“We do not see how any man who has a library, how- 
ever small, can affor | to be without this book, which is 
worth, asa mere saver of time. trouble, and perplexity, 
vastly more than the cost.’’— Boston Globe. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 
Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. With 
portrait. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $1.75. 


“The work has been very carefully and acceptably 
done, and will no doubt meet with the favor it deserves.”” 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


THE HONEY ANTS OF THE GARDEN 
OF THE CODS, 

And the Occident Ants of the American 
Plains. By Henry ©. McCook, D. D., au- 
thor of “The Agricultural Ant of Texas,” 
etc. Illustrated with 13 plates. Octavo. 
Extracloth. $2.50. 


‘An unusually interesting and important contribution 
tothe science of entomology. The value of the work is 
increased by accurately drawn _ illustrations.—Nor 
American. 


Tnvalnable Warks of Reference : 


The largest and most complete Diction- 
ary of the English Language. 


Worcesrer’s (uARTO DictionaRy, 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 

Embraces 204 additional pages, containing 

over 12,500 new words and a vocabulary 

of Synonyms of words in general use. 

Fully illustrated and unabridged. With 
four full-page illuminated plates. Library 
sheep, marbled edges, $10.00. 

The new edition of Worcester’s Diction- 
ARY contains thousands of words not to be 
found in any other dictionary. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AU- 
THORS. 

A dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authors, living and 
deceased. by 8. Austin Allibone, LL. D. 3 vols. 
Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. $22.50. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING CA- 
ZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A complete Geographical Dictionary. Re- 
vised edition of 1880. Royal 8vo. Sheep, $10.00. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, om receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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LEE AND SHEPARD'’S NEW BOOKS. 





WHO WROTE IT? 


An Index to the Authorship of the most 
noted Works in Ancient and Modern Litera- 
en00 By Wm. A. and Chas. G. Wheeler. 

00. 


From the Preface. 

“The design of this volume is to furnish a 
handy book for ascertaining or verifying the 
authorship of famous poems, plays, essays, 
novels, romances, philosophical and literary 
treatises, and the like, so far as they bear a | 
specific and distinctive title.” 





From a large number of commendatory let- 
ters receiyed by the eoitor from distin- 
guished gentlemen, the ei a | are 
selected showing the aim an 
value of this volume. 


From Oliver Wendel. Hoimes. 


“T have often found the great convenience of your 
and e uncle’s Dictionary of the Noted 
lames of Fiction, and | welcome this new product of 
your joint labors, which | have already found answers 
many questions, the answer to which one might hunt for 
a long time without finding it, were not this handy vol- 
tame at his side,” j 


From Prof. William D, Whitney, of Yale College. 
“*T have turned it over with great interest and no 
smal! fit, finding in it abund ot valuable or en- 
information ; and shall gxpect to resort to it 
often. It seems tu me to meet, lly, a gen- 
eral want, and I should think it must meet with wide 





favor. ‘ The author's name is a sufficient guarantee ot its | 


+ he 


its in the fruits of curious re- 





search,” 
From Mr. Fustin Winsor, Libravian of Harvard Col 
lege. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. 


By Tuomas Wentworts Hicernson, treat- 
ing o 
1. Physiology. 
2. Temperance. 
3. Home. 
4. Society. 
5. Education. 
6. Industry. 
7 Principles of Government. 
8. Suftrage and Objections to Suftrage. 


One volume, cloth, price, $1.50. 


HAND BOOK OF LIGHT GYMNASTICS. 


By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructorin Gymnastics 
at Smith College, Northampton, Mass. Price, 
50 cents. 


h 





“ Many of the works on Gy are too c 
and extensive to be in general use. Condensed in this 
little hand-book are all the exercises which the author 
has successfully practiced in many years of teaching.’’ 


BALLADS IN BLACK. 


A series of original readings to be produced 
as Shadow Pantomimes, with full direc- 
tions for representation. By F. E. Cass, 
with 50 fuli-page illustrations by F. E 
GoopripcGE. Price, $1.06. 


| . ‘ 

| “The illustrations and doggerel poetry of this little 
volume are*in themselves irresistibly comic; but its 
main object is to provide lovers ot the style of entertain- 
ment known as the ‘‘Shadow Pantomime”’ with a vari- 





“lam very glad to see the plan so well carried out 
The book seems to me a good one for its purpose ; it will 
ehen disappoint as such bvoks always do, and to avuid 
such a contingency, would swell it to an extent which 
would seriously conflict with its general usefulness. The 
exact limit fora convenient reference-key scems to be 
weil secured ; and 1 sce no reason why it may not stand 
heey" the ‘Noted Names of Fiction,’ both in success 

vor. 


From Foshua L. Chamberlain, LL. D., President of 
Bowdoin College. 


“ } see in this the marks of the same extensive prepa- 
ration and skillful presentation which have characterized 
bor-saving and serviceable works we have had 
to thank him for beiore. This work supplies a real need 
and dees it in an attractive manner, It is really a hand- 
some, and, I might say, a beautitul pook.”’ 
From Alpheus S. Packard, DD., of Bowdoin College. 
“Ihave not been able to examine it minutely, but 
to see the value of the work. This volume shows 
the ‘same ski!) and accuracy of statement, the result of 
vz. uaintanmce with books which his (Wm. A. 
ler} other books have done.’’ 


From the Br 





ick, Me., (Bowdoin Colloge), Tele- 
graph. 


** The more we examine it the more thoroughly are 
- © nvineed of the merits of the work, which is wanted 

ev 
ture, whether English or foreign. One is olten puzzled 
when some apparently familiar piece is referred Ra as- 
@ertain when and by whom it was writen. T ances 
t one_on the more common topics (some dark ones as 
well), this little index wiil tell you.” 


editorial room, and by every teacher of hitera- | 


ety of pieces Suitable for representation in that way, and 
| to assist in getting them up. The means employed in 
| producing these pictures are very simple and inexpen- 
| sive, but they produce the most ludicrous results. —Sadem 
| Gazette. 


“‘Joy and mirth for the young folks and something fox 
| the old ones to laugh at. Truly home ought to be at- 
| tractive, and the streets deserted of boys and girls at 
| nightfall, when so much is done for theifamusement by 
| kind-hearted men and women. Kindness and ingenuity 


will at last win the day, and the word “‘hoodlum’”’ dig for 


lack of meaning.’’—San Fose Mercury: 


“A book that will prove of mtich value to those who 


| desire to Shadow Pan- 
| tomime s 
| presented so elaborately as described in this volume.— 


Boston Post. 


gst up amateur entertainments. 


| YOUNG AMERICANS IN JAPAN; 


| Or, Toe ADVENTURES oF THE JEWETT FAMILY 
AND THEIR FRIEND, Otto NAMBo. 
| By Epwarp Grery. With 170 full-page and 


| letter-press illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
| : 

| luminated Japanese covers, $1.50. 
| 


“There is undoubtedly more information upon Japan 
and the Japanese of a reliable nature in this volume, th 


| then it is so combined with fun that the reader, old or 


| young, is captivated, charmed, and educated. It is 
| wonderfully and profusely illustrated.’’—‘‘ Bostwick.”’ 


A BOOK TO BE READ AND CIRCULATED BY 
EVERY TEMPERANCE MAN and WOMAN. 


LIKE A GENTLEMAN. 


A society novel, by a popular author. Price, 


“Noruine Like it Since L. M. Sarcenr’s 
TALEs.”’ 


* This is a capital story, written in excelleni style, and 
treating ot the vice of intemperance. The incidents and 
situations are cleverly contrived and effectively handied, 
The strongest feature of the novel is, undoubtedly, the 
character-sketchiag, which is very skillfully done, all the 
personages involved in the action of the tale being dis- 
tinctly individualized and as natural as life.”’—Phi/adel- 
phia Chronicle-Herald. 

“ There is no-lack of incident, and the story is told 
without verbiage, and in a straightforward and curiously 
interesting way. It will find its readers.’’—Boston Globe. 

“Tt reads like the true tale ofa daily life such as might 
happen —and to what an extent does happen God knows 
—under our very eyes. How many little Jacks are say- 
ing in their childish winsomeness, in the midst of Bric-a- 
brac and a luxurious prodigality and high culture, “ My 
papa is junk.” Whocan tell? to drink ‘ Like a Gentle- 
man’ means altogether too much.”—From a S. S. Su- 





Ows are not new, but it isseldom that they are 


ll- 


an 
| can be found elsewhere at anywhere near the price. And 


perintendent. 


BOOKS THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY FAMILY 
. LIBRARY. 


By Groreck Makepeace TowLe. 
Each volume handsomely illustrated. 
| volumes already published. 


a..The Voyages and Adventures of VASCO dz 
GAMA. 


Five 


| 
| YOUNG FOLKS’ HEROES OF HISTORY. 
| 
| 


2. PIZARRO and his Conquests. 


|g. MAGELLAN; Or, the First Voyage Round 
{ the World. 


| 4¢ MARCO POLO and his Voyages. 
| 5 RALEGH; His Exploits and Voyages. 


| Mr. Towle possesses a peculiar faculty of writing en- 

| tertainingly for the young; and in none of his works 

| he display this to better advantage than in the series, 
“Phe Herves of History.’ They are as attractive and 
qMertaining as the most exciting story bowks, and are 

| Reliable histories of the character and times of which they 
treat.""— Commercial Bulletin. 

“* No better books cam be placed in the hands of young 
| people ; for they a~quire from them historical knowledge, 
and at the same time, what is of fur gre ter importance, 
| a taste for a better class of reading than cheap fiction.” 

—Washington Herald. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Edited by Otiver Opric. 


] 

W th numerous full-page and letter-press il- 
lustrations. Elegantly illuminated covers. 
Price, $1.25. 

| ‘* This edition of poor old Robinson has been re-writ- 
| ten by a lady and edited by Oliver Optic. The bona 
| fide Robinson was a coarse, illiterate seaman, who some- 
| times spoke too plainly and swore too roundly to be ad- 
| mitted freely into the family circle But ths Robinson, 
| while retaining all the charm of the original story, is 
| another sort of man, a youth well educated and of g 
| morals. He can be sally left in the hands of the boys 
and girls, who will none of the romance and pi- 
quancy of DeFoe’s immortal wanderer.””— Home Record. 
This edition of Robinson Crusoe has been prepared so 
| carefuily that it will be found admirably adapted to the 
department of supplementary reading in schools 





§@ Any of the above books sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


free, on application to 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue maileé 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





